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Foreword 

Members  of  the  faculty  at  Susquehanna  University  have  felt  the  need  of  a 
journal  of  some  sort  devoted  to  the  publication  of  original  articles  and  research 
investigations.  In  publishing  studies  of  value  to  the  public,  the  professors  for 
the  lack  of  a  university  channel  have  published  their  material  in  various  outside 
scholarly  journals.  In  this  way  it  has  frequently  happened  that,  owing  to  the 
professor's  innate  modesty,  his  own  colleagues  have  not  been  aware  of  his  schol- 
arly writings.  Moreover,  the  students  on  the  campus  and  the  alumni  have  not 
known  of  the  research  efforts  of  faculty  members.  All  in  all  this  has  been  an  un- 
satisfactory condition. 

With  the  first  issue  of  the  Susquehanna  University  Studies,  the  faculty  of  the 
university  will  have  found  a  medium  for  the  publication  of  studies  of  interest  to 
their  colleagues,  their  students,  the  alumni  of  the  institution,  and  the  general 
public.  The  very  presence  of  such  a  journal  will  serve  to  stimulate  research 
among  the  faculty  as  the  invitation  to  formulate  the  results  of  their  studies  for 
publication  is  at  all  times  implied  if  not  expressed.  It  is  with  distinct  pride,  there- 
fore, that  I  write  this  foreword,  as  this  new  publication  indicates  a  fresh  interest 
in  things  intellectual.  May  these  studies  find  many  readers  who  shall  derive  from 
them  both  pleasure  and  profit. 

G.  Morris  Smith,  President 

Susquehanna  University 
Selinsgrove,  Pa. 
April  29,  1936 


Do  Extracurricular  Activities  Make  for 
Poor  Scholarship? 

by  George  F.  Dunkelberger 

A  frequently  expressed  explanation  for  the  academic  failure  of  many  college 
students  is  the  excessive  participation  in  extracurricular  activities.  Whenever  a 
college  faculty  sits  in  solemn  conclave  for  the  purpose  of  devising  ways  and 
means  to  raise  the  scholastic  standing  of  certain  students  or  to  salvage  some 
academic  wrecks,  usually  the  first  thing  proposed  is  a  curtailment  of  out-of-class 
activities.  Athletic  sports,  choral  societies,  bands  and  orchestras,  language  clubs, 
and  the  like  are  quite  generally  acknowledged  to  be  inimical  to  scholastic  achieve- 
ments. The  logic  of  the  argument  presupposes  that  the  time  and  energy  usually 
devoted  to  extracurricular  activities  will  be  given  over  to  classroom  preparation 
in  those  cases  where  a  curtailment  is  made  mandatory.  In  short,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  student  with  no  extracurricular  activities  will  devote  all  the  time  to  lesson 
preparation  that  his  roommate  devotes  to  clubs  and  orchestras.  Is  this  popular 
notion  true  to  fact? 

To  discover  the  facts  of  the  case,  an  investigation  was  undertaken  in  Susque- 
hanna University  during  the  past  two  years  to  establish  the  relationship  between 
student  participation  in  extracurricular  activities  and  academic  success.  About 
twelve  per  cent  of  our  students  report  no  outside  activities.  These  are  about 
uniformly  distributed  over  the  four  college  classes.  The  fact  that  many  of  them 
are  commuters  may  be  the  reason  for  this  non-participation.  The  average  num- 
ber of  participations  for  the  student  body  as  a  whole  is  a  little  better  than  two. 

Students  were  paired  off  according  to  class,  sex,  and  intelligence  rating  as  de- 
termined by  standard  intelligence  tests.  The  only  difference  recognized  was  the 
number  of  extracurricular  activities.  For  example,  one  freshman  boy  was  paired 
off  with  another  freshman  boy  having  the  same  intelligence  score,  the  only  dif- 
ference between  the  two  being  the  degrees  of  extracurricular  participation.  A 
group  with  no  participations  was  paired  with  a  like  group  of  three  participa- 
tions; a  group  of  two  participations  with  a  like  group  of  four  participations,  a 
group  of  just  one  participation  with  a  like  group  of  three  participations,  and  a 
group  of  just  one  participation  with  a  like  group  of  five  participations.  The  ath- 
letes were  paired  with  a  like  number  of  non-athletes  and  the  working  group  of 
students  engaged  in  positions  that  help  to  defray  their  expenses  with  the  non- 
working  group.  In  this  way  there  were  sixteen  group  comparisons.  To  eliminate 
the  personal  equation  as  much  as  possible,  the  student  with  respect  to  his  aca- 
demic rank  was  chosen  by  lot  from  those  of  the  same  class,  sex,  and  intelligence 
rating. 

The  following  table  portrays  the  data  of  the  investigation.  In  each  of  the  four 
college  classes,  there  were  three  group  comparisons.   In  addition  there  were  four 
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group  comparisons  of  mixed  members;  that  is,  such  a  group  was  made  up  of 
students  from  all  four  college  classes.  The  table  indicates  that  ten  freshmen  with 
no  extracurricular  activities  made  an  average  of  1.09  quality  points  when  com- 
pared with  ten  other  freshmen  of  the  same  sex  and  intelligence  rating  who  made 
an  average  of  1.54  quality  points  but  had  three  extracurricular  activities.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  marking  system  in  this  institution  calls  for  three  quality 
points  for  a  rating  of  "excellent,"  two  quality  points  for  a  rating  of  "good,"  one 
quality  point  for  a  rating  of  "average,"  and  no  quality  points  for  ratings  of  mere 
"passing"  or  "failure."  The  usual  weekly  schedule  of  these  students  was  seven- 
teen hours.  All  the  group  comparisons  were  for  the  first  semester  of  the  year 
1934-35  with  the  exception  of  the  first  working  group  which  is  for  the  corres- 
ponding semester  of  the  preceding  year. 

TABLE 


Class 

Students 

Activities 

Quality  Points 

Activities 

Quality  Pc 

Freshman 
Freshman 
Freshman 

20 
30 
26 

0 
1 

2 

1.09 
1.11 
1.35 

3 
3 

4 

1.54 
1.54 
1.57 

Sophomore 
Sophomore 
Sophomore 

18 
20 
16 

0 
1 
2 

1.40 
1.09 
1.64 

3 
3 

4 

1.74 
1.71 
1.64 

Junior 
Junior 
Junior 

10 
20 
20 

0 

1 
2 

1.35 
1.23 
1.62 

3 
3 
4 

1.74 
1.67 
2.02 

Senior 
Senior 
Senior 

14 
22 
16 

0 
1 
2 

1.42 
1.68 
1.57 

3 
3 

4 

2.05 
2.05 
2.37 

Mixed  Groups 
Mixed  Groups 
Mixed  Groups 
Mixed  Groups 

14 
26 
28 
64 

not 
not 
non 

1 

working 
working 
-athletes 

1.41 
1.35 
1.37 
1.45 

5 
working 
working 
athletes 

2.22 

1.05 

.96 

1.21 

The  conclusions  of  this  investigation  proved  to  be  contrary  to  faculty  opinion 
in  general.  In  twelve  out  of  thirteen  group  comparisons,  the  students  with  no  or 
litde  participation  proved  to  be  the  inferior  students  academically.  In  one  com- 
parison, there  was  no  difference  in  the  academic  achievements  of  the  groups.  As 
will  be  readily  noted,  the  academic  differences  between  the  groups  are  rather 
marked  as  expressed  by  the  general  averages,  thus  showing  unmistakably  the 
inferiority  both  of  the  non-participating  and  the  limited  participating  groups. 
With  the  athletes  and  working  students  the  academic  ratings  are  just  the  re- 
verse. The  athletes  are  definitely  outclassed  by  the  non-athletes  and  the  working 
students  by  the  non-working  students. 

Doubtless  not  all  the  factors  involved  in  this  problem  were  under  control,  so 
that  out-of-class  participations  cannot  be  recognized  wholly  as  the  differen- 
tiating cause.  Of  necessity  in  a  study  of  such  a  personal  nature,  many  intangible 
factors  must  play  their  part.    Science  has  not  yet  devised  a  method  of  control 
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nor  a  way  of  measurement  in  such  cases.  The  mere  fact  that  the  outcomes  were 
so  preponderatingly  one-sided  should  indicate  that  mere  numerical  participation 
in  extracurricular  activities  does  not  make  nor  unmake  scholarship.  In  other 
words  a  method  of  administration  that  would  eliminate  or  at  least  greatly  re- 
strict the  extracurricular  participations  of  the  poor  students  would  by  no  means 
make  them  into  good  students.  There  is  something  vastly  more  significant  than 
just  restricted  participation.  Possibly  that  student  who  participates  in  many  ac- 
tivities does  so  because  of  many  interests,  a  greater  progressive  spirit,  and  a  richer 
social  outlook  not  possessed  by  students  with  little  or  no  participations,  even 
though  his  intelligence  may  be  the  same  as  indicated  by  our  tests  and  scales.  One 
would  also  have  a  right  to  expect  a  vigor  of  mind  and  body  in  the  one  group  that 
ordinarily  may  be  non-existent  in  the  other  group. 

It  becomes  reasonably  certain  that  the  way  to  raise  the  scholarship  of  the 
probationers  and  the  near-probationers  is  not  necessarily  the  curtailment  of  their 
extracurricular  activities.  Limited  participation  or  even  non-participation  does 
not  of  itself  guarantee  improvement  in  scholarship.  It  is  rather  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  the  academic-borderline  students  should  not  be  permitted  to  be  ab- 
sent from  many  recitations  as  the  result  of  football  trips,  choral  society  tours, 
and  debating  itineraries.  Such  students  need  the  ever-present  stimulus  of  teacher 
and  class  to  keep  them  even  reasonably  mentally  awake. 
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The  Failure  To  Reunite  Methodism 
After  the  Civil  War 

by  William  A.  Russ,  Jr. 

The  schism  in  the  Methodist  Church  in  1844  broke  one  of  the  links  which 
held  the  North  and  the  South  together:  religious  secession  occurred  before  po- 
litical secession.  It  carried  off  fifteen  annual  conferences,  1,408  travelling  preach- 
ers, 3,304  local  preachers,  and  445,600  members — an  establishment  which  took 
seventy-six  years  to  build.1 

The  Civil  War  was  not  over  before  Northern  Methodists  were  thinking  of  re- 
construction in  the  religious  sphere,  just  as  statesmen  were  pondering  the  ques- 
tion of  political  reconstruction.  Said  the  Western  Christian  Advocate,  on  Febru- 
ary 22,  1865:  "The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  is  in  ruins.  Its  corner- 
stone was  slavery,  and  it  is  fast  meeting  the  fate  of  that  political  fabric  which 
based  itself  upon  the  same  precarious  foundation."  The  Northern  Church,  it 
thought,  must  get  busy,  for,  already,  Missouri  was  asking  "to  be  received  into 
the  fold  and  instructed  as  in  days  of  yore";  while  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  were 
also  ready.  This  journal  predicted  that  one  of  the  difficult  questions  to  be  solved 
would  be  that  of  church  property.  Reorganization  was  already  going  on  farther 
south.  N.  L.  Brakeman,  post  chaplain  at  Baton  Rouge,  reported:  "The  work  of 
reorganizing  the  Methodist  Church  in  Louisiana  steadily  goes  forward,  though 
with  less  facility  and  success  than  attends  the  enterprise  in  the  border  States."2 

The  Western  Christian  Advocate,  representing  Middle  Western  Methodism, 
undoubtedly  spoke  the  sentiments  of  most  of  the  church  members  when  it  said: 
"A  united  Church  extending  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  will  be  the  strongest 
bond  of  a  restored  Nationality,  and  the  truest  cement  of  the  Federal  Union."3 
It  offered  invitations  for  a  reunion,  and  hoped  for  general  good  feeling  on  both 
sides.4  A  meeting  of  bishops  at  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  after  accepting  a  resolution 
of  thanksgiving  for  the  end  of  the  rebellion,  resolved  that  there  was  no  reason 
for  two  Methodist  churches,  and  invited  the  Southerners  to  come  back. 

The  main  question  was,  whether  to  admit  the  anti-slavery  portion  of  their 
Southern  brethren  as  an  inchoate  body,  and  thus  extend  over  them  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Church  as  it  now  exists  in  the  loyal  States,  or  whether  to  first 
reorganize  the  Southern  Church  by  itself  but  on  a  loyal  basis,  and  then  make 
a  common  union  of  the  Church,  both  North  and  South. 


1  These  figures  are  from  a  speech  of  Bishop  Clark,  at  Cincinnati,  printed  in 
the  Western  Christian  Advocate,  January  1,  1868.  This  journal  was  published 
as  a  weekly  at  Cincinnati  and  was  edited  by  J.  M.  Reid,  D.  D.  Its  circulation 
in  1865  was  27,500. 

3  Western  Christian  Advocate,  April  26,  1865. 

3  May  24,  1865. 

4  June  7,  1865. 
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It  was  decided  that  the  Southerners  should  be  welcomed  into  the  fold  as  soon  as 
they  were  loyal  and  were  ready  to  return.5  This  was  not  a  very  forthright  invi- 
tation, but  it  typified  the  attitude  of  Northern  churchmen:  Southerners  must  be 
made  loyal  and  ready — a  task  which  would  not  be  easy,  since  they  were  still 
stained  with  the  sin  of  slavery  and  the  crime  of  treason.  Said  one  radical  church 
leader: 

If  we  are  to  include  in  the  Southern  Church — ready  for  'reunion' — traitors 
who  have  fought  the  government  with  deadly  hatred  for  four  years,  the  num- 
ber would  not  be  insignificant  who  would  not  only  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
but  subscribe  to  our  antislavery  doctrine,  in  order  to  gain  favor  with  the  na- 
tion. But  can  we  receive  such  men  into  the  Church-fellowship?  Shall  we  unite 
with  the  men  who  led  the  great  slaveholders'  rebellion?8 

To  suspect  Southern  Methodists  of  insincerity  if  they  did  return,  would  not  pro- 
vide a  very  solid  foundation  upon  which  to  heal  the  breach,  but  the  antebellum 
abolitionist  cry  of  no  union  with  slaveholders  was  too  powerful  to  be  silenced  in 
a  few  years.  To  the  sin  of  slavery  had  now  been  added  the  crime  of  rebellion. 
This  was  well  expressed  by  Thomas  H.  Pearne,  in  an  article  on  "Methodist  Re- 
construction," as  follows: 

Slavery  and  rebellion  are  crimes.  Bishops,  editors,  and  book  agents  of  the 
Church  South  have  been  deeply  involved  in  both!  .  .  .  Slavery  is  not  dead!  Re- 
bellion is,  indeed,  disarmed;  but  its  hideous  spirit  still  lives  in  the  South  .  .  .  7 

Such  words  merely  made  Southern  Methodists  more  adamant  and  Northern 
ones  more  vengeful.  They  could  be  duplicated  in  almost  every  issue  of  the  North- 
ern journals.8 

Moreover,  Southern  Methodists  were  not  so  sure  that  reunion  would  be  for 
the  best  of  all  concerned.  A  writer,  who  denominated  himself  "Peace,"  said  he 
spoke  for  Southern  opinion  when  he  opposed  reunion  and  denied  that  the  South- 
ern Church  was  dead.  Thousands  of  Unionists,  he  averred,  were  members  of  the 
Church  South,  so  why  should  it  be  extinguished?9  Furthermore,  there  were  prac- 
tical difficulties.  Southern  bishops  could  not  take  the  test-oath  of  allegiance; 
hence  they  could  not  be  brought  back  into  the  fold.10  The  prediction  of  the  Rev. 


5  Erie  Dispatch,  clipped  by  Central  Christian  Advocate,  June  28,  1865.  The 
Central  Christian  Advocate,  published  weekly  at  St.  Louis,  and  edited  by  B.  F. 
Crary,  had  9,600  subscribers  in  1865. 

8  J.  J.  Fleharty,  "Reconstruction  from  a  Western  Standpoint,"  in  Christian 
Advocate  and  Journal,  June  22,  1865.  This  was  a  weekly,  published  at  New 
York,  and  edited  by  Daniel  Curry,  D.D.;  in  1865  its  circulation  was  24,583. 
The  title  was  shortened,  in  January,  1866,  to  Christian  Advocate. 

''Christian  Advocate  and  Journal,  June  29,  1865. 

8  Cf.,  T.  Willard  Lewis,  a  missionary  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  who  wrote  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  union  because  the  Southerners  "believe  in  slavery  and 
caste,"  and  because  they  wanted  no  connection  with  "Yankee  invaders."  His 
final  fling  indicates  the  wide  gulf  between  the  Northerners  and  the  Southern- 
ers: "Shall  the  government  bring  every  rebel  to  his  knees  before  he  can  be 
a  citizen,  and  we  stand  (on  our  knees)  at  the  portals  of  the  M.  E.  Church  and 
say  to  ex-Methodist  slaveholders  .  .  .  we  are  too  magnanimous  to  require  it  of 
you."   Christian  Advocate  and  Journal,  September  7,  1865. 

•  Western  Christian  Advocate,  May  24,  1865. 

10  Ibid.,  July  19,  1865.  Several  border  states  required  ministers  to  take  a 
rigid  iron-clad  oath  in  order  to  officiate. 
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George  L.  Taylor,  who  thought  that  union  was  improbable,"  was  soon  fulfilled; 
and  it  became  clear  that,  as  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal  said,  "Our  work 
in  the  South,  it  is  now  quite  certain,  will  be  very  largely — almost  wholly,  indeed 
— among  the  colored  people"  because  "the  original  spirit  of  secession  is  persist- 
ently cherished."13 

Three  Southern  bishops  published  a  pastoral  letter  counselling  against  union: 
first,  because  the  Northern  Church  preached  politics  and  economics  instead  of 
personal  piety;  second,  because  the  Northern  Church  had,  after  the  split,  taken  an 
unfair  part  of  church  property;  and  finally,  because  the  Northerners  had  called 
the  Southerners  schismatics.13  By  midsummer,  1865,  the  editor  of  the  Western 
Christian  Advocate  was  not  so  sure  that  reunion  would  be  desirable  after  all. 
The  true  policy  of  the  Northern  Church,  said  he,  was  to  evangelize  amongst 
those  Southern  whites  who  hated  the  Church  South  and  amongst  the  negroes 
who  hated  the  planters.  The  Southern  Church  should  be  allowed  to  exist  in 
order  to  reach  certain  elements  who  were  inaccessible  to  the  Northern  Church. 
At  all  events  he  felt  that  there  must  be  good  will  and  cooperation.14 

Reunion  was  especially  hopeless  in  the  border  states15  because  of  the  bitterness 


11  His  reasons  were :  1.  Division  of  feeling,  which  was  caused  by  the  rebel- 
lion and  slavery,  was  too  great  both  North  and  South.  2.  It  would  be  un- 
thinkable to  elevate  traitorous  men  to  high  places  (such  as  bishoprics  and 
editorships)  in  the  reunited  church.  3.  The  Southern  Church,  like  the  South, 
heretofore,  wanted  independence.  4.  The  Southern  Church  was  composed  of 
rebels  and  slaveholders  who  could  not  get  along  with  Northern  men.  He  did 
expect,  however,  a  gradual  return  of  the  Southerners  to  the  mother  church 
over  a  passage  of  time.   Christian  Advocate  and  Journal,  June  8,  1865. 

"  September  7,  1865. 

13  Western  Christian  Advocate,  September  6,  1865.  At  least  one  Copperhead 
editor  in  the  North  aided  and  abetted  the  Southerners  in  their  refusal  to  re- 
turn to  the  fold.  He  was  Frank  Weirick  of  the  Selinsgrove  (Pa.)  Times. 
Weirick  maintained  that  since  the  Northern  clergy  had  been  instrumental  in 
helping  to  bring  on  the  war,  the  Southern  Church  should  not  allow  itself  to  be 
forced  into  a  reunion.  "No  sooner  united  than  will  the  preponderating  major- 
ity of  the  North,  with  its  usual  braggodocia  [sic]  and  impudence,  undertake  to 
dictate,  domineer,  and  regulate  the  entire  affairs  of  the  Church,  both  North 
and  South,  to  suit  themselves."  Moreover,  this  "wooing"  of  the  Southern 
Church  by  the  Northerners  "reminds  us  of  the  vampire  bat,  which  gently  fans 
the  unweary  sleeper  while  it  voraciously  sucks  his  life-blood."  Selinsgrove 
Times,  June  30,  1865. 

11  August  23,  1865. 

15  The  reorganization  of  the  Kentucky  Conference  was  described  as  follows : 
"The  occasion  seemed  much  like  the  original  meetings  of  the  apostles  and 
early  ministers,  when  persecution  was  rife  and  opposition  bloody.  Several  of 
the  aged  Christians  got  up  to  thank  God  that  they  had  lived  to  get  back  to 
the  Old  Church,  ere  they  took  their  departure  for  another  world;  that  they 
had  got  aboard  the  old  ship  in  time  enough  to  round  into  the  heavenly  port 
under  her  ample  sails.  And  it  is  well — for  who  would  wish  to  go  into  heaven 
with  a  certificate  of  membership  from  a  church  that  fosters  treason  and  indorses 
slavery  .  .  .  God  will  demand  unfaltering  allegiance  and  the  abrogation  of  all 
distinctions  of  color  in  his  government.  Rather  would  I  disown  connection  with 
a  disloyal  and  pro-slavery  church  when  entering  such  a  place."  J.  Wilbur 
McDonald,  "The  Kentucky  M.  E.  Conference,"  at  Covington,  March  6,  in  Cen- 
tral Christian  Advocate,  March  28,  1866. 
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engendered  during  the  war.  A  case  in  point  is  what  happened  in  Missouri  and 
Arkansas.  The  Annual  Conference  of  these  two  states,  saying  that  it  hoped  to 
bury  the  hatchet  since  the  rebellion  was  over,  addressed  an  invitation  to  the 
Church  South  in  that  area  to  join  with  it.  The  invitation  was  worded  with  ap- 
parent honesty: 

We  tender  you  the  assurance  that  all  such  ministers  and  members  of  the 
M.  E.  Church  South,  as  sincerely  adhere  to  the  doctrines  and  usages  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  are  loyal  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  as  recognized  in  the  Constitution  and  laws,  will  be  heartily  welcomed 
to  the  mother-fold  of  Methodism  .  .  . 

A  committee  of  Southern  preachers,  headed  by  the  "rebel"  bishop,  Kavanaugh, 
refused  the  invitation.  They  answered  that  "the  Northern  Wing  of  the  Church 
has  acted  in  bad  faith  toward  us  in  many  ways";  that  the  Northern  Church  had 
been  "too  mercenary"  to  give  to  the  Southern  branch  its  fair  share  of  property 
when  the  Southern  branch  seceded;  that  "The  question  upon  which  the  Church 
divided  was  not  whether  the  institution  of  slavery  was  right  or  wrong,  per  se, 
but  whether  it  was  a  legitimate  subject  for  ecclesiastical  legislation;"  that,  if  the 
Southerners  returned,  they  would  "stultify"  themselves,  by  seeming  to  "admit 
the  charge,  that,  with  the  institution  of  slavery,  we  stand  or  fall;"  finally,  why 
should  the  Southern  Church  "consent  to  an  absorption  of  our  entire  ecclesiastical 
body?"  They  drove  home  their  refusal  by  saying,  "It  cannot  be  disguised  that, 
what  they  [Northerners]  failed  to  accomplish  during  the  war  by  military  order 
and  authority,  they  now  seek  to  effect  by  ecclesiastical  strategy  and  diplomacy; 
;'.  e.,  to  get  possession  of  our  Church  property  .  .  ."ie  With  that  kind  of  recal- 
citrance, reunion  was  clearly  impossible. 

Difficulty  was  even  encountered  in  attempting  to  reunite  the  two  branches  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  where  the  break  was  less  wide  than  in  the  main 
sect  of  Methodists.  The  Northern  bishops  invited  their  Southern  colleagues  to 
resume  their  seats,  "without  waiting  for  any  preliminary  formality";  as  one  of 
the  Northerners  said,  "Let  bygones  be  bygones."  Bishop  Elliott  of  Georgia,  pre- 
siding bishop  of  the  Southern  wing,  said  he  would  return  provided  there  was  no 
reproach  offered,  direct  or  indirect,  against  the  dead  rebels,  "especially  against 
our  beloved  Polk."  The  chief  problem  seemed  to  be  that  the  Southern  bishops 
would  not  pray  for  the  President;  in  fact,  Bishops  Wilmer  of  Alabama  and 
Green  of  Mississippi  had  advised  their  preachers  not  to  pray  for  the  Chief  Magis- 


16  The  Central  Christian  Advocate,  of  August  9,  1865,  in  an  editorial  en- 
titled "To  the  Citizens  of  Missouri.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South 
vs.  the  M.  E.  Church,"  said:  This  is  an  "unseemly,  unchristian  document  .  .  . 
the  offspring  of  a  junto  of  Southern  preachers  .  .  .  the  voice  of  disappointed 
treason  .  .  .  No  loyal  community  can  receive  these  returned  rebels,  whether 
they  take  the  oath  of  loyalty  or  not  .  .  ." 
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trate."  The  Northern  branch  was  determined  to  set  a  good  example  for  the 
Southern  brethren.  Bishop  Hawks  of  Missouri  "instructed  his  clergy  to  take 
the  oath  of  loyalty  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  if  they  can  do  so  conscien- 
tiously; but  if  they  are  now  or  have  been  disloyal,  he  thinks  it  is  best  for  them 
to  leave  the  State  or  cease  preaching."18 

In  short,  instead  of  hoping  for  a  reunion,  the  Northern  M.  E.  Church  would 
have  to  send  missionaries  to  work  amongst  negroes  and  individual  members  of 
the  Southern  Church.  "The  whole  southern  territory  is  now  missionary  ground, 
and  we  shall  go  there  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
people.  If  any  of  the  southern  M.  E.  Church  are  willing  to  unite  with  us  on 
the  disciplinary  ground,  well  and  good;  but  receive  none  from  that  Church  in  any 
other  way.  This  is  a  glorious  mission  field,  and  should  be  occupied  at  once  by 
the  M.  E.  Church."19  These  missionaries  doubtless  did  valiant  service  in  helping 
the  radicals  to  wean  negroes  and  scalawags  over  to  Republicanism  as  well  as  to 
Northern  Methodism. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Northern  missionaries  often  met  with  opposi- 
tion in  the  South,  especially  when  these  Yankees  began  to  preach  radical  doctrine 
to  negroes  and  whites.  J.  H.  Caldwell,  who  had  been  stationed  by  the  M.  E. 
Church,  South,  at  Newnan,  Georgia,  was  removed  by  the  presiding  elder  and  a 
portion  of  his  church  because  he  had,  on  June  11,  1865,  preached  on  the  evils 
of  slavery  and  the  wisdom  of  accepting  Presidential  amnesty.  Upon  being  sent  to 
a  less  desirable  location,  he  appealed  to  the  military;  General  Thomas,  from  the 
Headquarters  of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Tennessee,  at  Nashville,  issued  an 
order,  on  September  1,  1865,  that  since  Caldwell  had  been  legally  appointed  by 
the  church,  the  elder  had  violated  the  "laws  and  customs  of  the  Church."  "It  is 
accordingly  ordered  by  the  Major  General  Commanding  that  he,  Rev.  John  H. 
Caldwell,  be  immediately  reinstated  in  possession  of  the  churches  of  Newnan 


"  Editorially,  the  Central  Christian  Advocate,  of  September  13,  1865,  which 
printed  these  negotiations,  waxed  sarcastic  over  their  reference  to  the  Bishop- 
General,  Leonidas  Polk,  "a  traitor  to  his  country  and  a  Judas  in  the  Church." 
Regarding  the  refusal  of  certain  Protestant  Episcopal  bishops  to  pray  for  the 
President,  the  editor  said:  "Think  of  such  men  as  Wilmer,  Green  and  Elliott, 
sitting  in  the  same  Convention  with  the  loyal  and  saintly  Mcllvaine,  of  Ohio, 
with  Lee,  of  Iowa,  Hawks,  of  Missouri  ..."  The  ministers  were  quite  obstrep- 
erous in  their  refusal  to  pray  for  the  President,  especially  upon  occupation  of 
the  South  by  the  Federal  forces.  In  Florida,  General  McCook  had  to  threaten 
the  pastor  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Tallahassee  with  punishment  if  he  did 
not  pray  for  the  President.  McCook  said:  "I  thought  it  my  duty  to  Christian- 
ize [sic!]  him  if  possible  and  succeeded  in  convincing  him  of  the  error  of  his 
ways  by  a  communication.  He  prayed  for  the  President  of  the  United  States 
that  afternoon."  He  was  forced  to  similar  lengths  at  Quincy.  Quoted  by 
Davis,  Reconstruction  in  Florida,  p.  337.  For  a  similar  instance  in  Georgia  in 
which  a  church  was  actually  closed  until  the  rector  took  the  oath  and  prayed 
for  the  President,  see  Thompson,  Reconstruction  in  Georgia,  p.  343. 

M  Central  Christian  Advocate,  September  6,  1865.  The  editor  praised  the 
bishop's  loyalty  and  contrasted  it  with  "the  rebellious  attitude  of  Bishop 
Kavanaugh,  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  who,  in  effect,  exhorted  his  brethren 
to  violate  the  law,  assuring  them  of  the  martyr's  reward." 

19  "New  England  Correspondence"  in  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal,  Sep- 
tember 21,  1865. 
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and  Palmetto  Station,  and  that  he  be  protected  and  upheld  therein  by  the  United 
States  military  authorities  of  the  District  of  Alabama,  and  also  that  his  family 
be  protected  in  the  quiet  possession  of  the  Church  parsonage  until  the  expiration 
of  the  regular  term  for  which  he  was  appointed  to  officiate  in  those  Churches."20 
The  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal  was  delighted  with  the  work  of  the  Gen- 
eral: "As  an  exhibition  of  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  military  commandant,  we 
hail  this  action  with  decided  pleasure,  and  account  it  highly  creditable  to  the  jus- 
tice and  patriotism  of  General  Thomas  .  .  ." 

This  decision  did  not,  of  course,  end  Caldwell's  troubles.  He  received  re- 
quests at  La  Grange,  Georgia,  from  the  colored  people  for  organization,  but 
found  that  they  could  not  secure  a  house  of  worship.  He  admitted  that  the 
Southerners  offered  no  open  opposition,  but  said  that  there  was  subtle  hostility  on 
the  part  of  journals  like  the  Southern  Christian  Advocate,  which  called  Northern 
missionaries  "invaders"  and  "aggressors."21   Caldwell  denied  the  charge: 

Our  missionaries  .  .  .  [he  said]  go  forth  under  due  episcopal  authorization, 
and  at  the  invitation  of  people  who  are  calling  for  their  services.  They  are 
represented  as  "spies"  and  "informers,"  as  "pretended  missionaries  creeping 
about."  .  .  .  What  is  to  be  thought  of  a  christian  journal  that  will  pursue  this 
method  of  war  upon  the  character  and  motives  of  a  class  of  ministers  who 
have  conscientiously  refrained  from  any  offensive  word  or  act?  .  .  .  Come, 
O  men  of  God,  from  every  clime,  till  we  shall  redeem  this  sunlit  land  from  the 
domain  of  such  narrow  prejudices  and  such  anti-Christian  bigotry.22 

This  sort  of  writing  indicates  that  by  186623  the  question  of  unity  was  academic, 
for  practically  it  had  become  impossible  of  achievement.  The  Methodist  might 
bewail  the  failure  of  the  Southern  Church  to  accept  cooperation  and  fraternity 
from  the  Northern  branch,  which  must  now  spend  thousands  of  dollars  in  mis- 
sionary work,24  but  reunion  was  out  of  the  question.   Northern  missionaries  usu- 


2"  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal,  September  28,  1865. 

21  The  Southern  Christian  Recorder  had  said:  "Who,  with  any  self-respect, 
can  place  himself  in  the  social  position  of  a  pretended  missionary,  creeping 
about  to  pick  up  lying  gossip  and  kitchen  scandal,  and  retailing  it  with  a 
malignity  that  one  must  feel  'tabooed'  in  all  decent  society,  who,  if  an  unmar- 
ried miscegenator,  is  the  familiar  friend  of  some  Dinah  and  coal-black  Rose. 
But  suppose  him  to  have  a  decent  family,  to  what  degradation  does  his  con- 
temptible purpose  of  espionage  and  his  self-assured  negro  protectorate  reduce 
them — with  only  sooty  bucks  and  ebony  maids  for  their  friends  and  com- 
panions, and  with  the  pleasant  prospect  before  him  and  them  of  being  con- 
fined to  this  color  in  his  selection  of  sons  and  daughters-in-law."  Quoted  by 
Caldwell,  in  his  "Letter  from  [La  Grange]  Georgia,"  in  Methodist,  March  3, 
1866.  The  Methodist,  edited  by  George  R.  Crooks,  D.  D.,  and  published  at  New 
York,  was  a  weekly  newspaper. 

21  Ibid. 

23  Invitations  and  offers  continued,  however.  The  New  York  East  Confer- 
ence, held  in  April  1866,  at  Brooklyn,  sent  a  telegram  to  the  first  post-war 
General  Conference  of  the  Church  South,  then  in  session  at  New  Orleans.  See 
Gross  Alexander,  A  History  of  the  Methodist  Church,  South,  (American 
Church  Series)  XI,  80. 

21  March  24,  1866.  Articles  still  appeared  regularly  on  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  from  reunion,  yet  most  of  them  admitted  insuperable  obstacles.  See 
"Church  Property  Cases";  "Union  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  and  A.  M.  E. 
Churches,"  clipped  from  the  Christian  Recorder;  and  "Church  Property  be- 
tween the  Loyal  and  Disloyal  Members  of  the  Church  South" — in  the  Central 
Christian  Advocate,  May  9,  1866,  October  17,  1866,  and  December  12,  1866, 
respectively. 
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ally  explained  the  hostility  of  Southerners  toward  them  as  (1)  a  natural  antipathy 
engendered  by  the  rebellion,  (2)  the  desire  to  have  the  field  to  themselves,  and 
(3)  a  lingering  hope  for  the  lost  cause  which  had  been  aided  by  the  Church 
South.25  These  reasons  were  probably  partly  correct,  but  Southerners  also  objected 
to  the  political  character  of  Northern  religious  men.  Northern  missionaries  were 
good  radicals,  and,  while  proselytizing  the  negro  into  Northern  Methodism, 
wheedled  him  into  the  Republican  party  as  well.  The  Southern  Church  per- 
ceived the  connection  and  made  counter  efforts  to  retain  the  negroes  in  the  fold — 
a  fold  that  was  Southern  both  in  religion  and  politics.26  Although  the  aristocrats 
failed  to  entice  the  negro  into  the  Democratic  party,  and,  therefore,  could  not 
defeat  radical  reconstruction  in  1867-8,  their  efforts,  in  those  years,  brought  re- 
newed activity  on  the  part  of  Northern  Methodists.  New  demands  were  made 
for  missionaries  to  cover  the  South,  because,  "At  present,  the  M.  E.  Church  has 
nothing  to  hope  for  from  the  M.  E.  Church,  South.  .  .  .  Our  Church  cannot  dis- 
regard the  Macedonian  cry  which  comes  up  to  her  from  the  South.  That  field  is 
white  to  the  harvest,  and  the  laborers  are  few.  Multitudes,  among  both  the 
whites  and  the  blacks,  are  asking  for  the  M.  E.  Church  in  that  vast  field."27 

The  Northern  Church  for  some  time  had  been  trying  to  reap  the  white  har- 
vest— indeed  it  had  not  waited  for  the  Church  South  to  refuse  a  peaceful  reunion. 
Missionaries  proceeded  to  carry  the  war  into  the  South  by  a  militant  campaign 
to  organize  new,  and  to  reorganize  old  conferences  of  the  Church  North.  This 
invasion  did  not  sit  well  upon  Southerners  and  caused  considerable  friction.  A 
good  example  of  Northern  tactics  is  to  be  seen  in  the  reorganization  of  the  Hol- 
ston  Conference  at  Athens,  in  East  Tennessee.  Rebellion  and  past  connection 
with  slavery  were  made  tests  for  admission  to  the  Conference  and  for  preachers' 
licenses.  The  following  rules,  adopted  by  the  Conference,  to  guide  it  in  consider- 
ing applicants,  speak  for  themselves: 

That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  body  that  those  who  entered  into  the  late  rebel- 
lion and  imbibed  the  spirit  thereof,  are  guilty  of  a  crime  sufficient  to  exclude 
them  from  the  kingdom  of  grace  and  glory,  and  must  not  be  admitted  into  this 
conference  save  upon  full  confession  and  thorough  repentance. 

That  those  ministers  who  abandoned  their  work  and  their  homes,  and  ab- 
sconded the  country  upon  the  approach  of  the  National  flag,  have  so  far  for- 
feited claim  to  our  confidence  and  Christian  fellowship  that  they  should  not 
be  recognized  as  members  of  this  Conference  as  accredited  ministers,  till  they 
shall  have  been  restored  by  the  proper  authorities  of  the  Church. 

That  in  the  reception  of  preachers  into  this  body  .  .  .  none  ought  to  be  ad- 


25  Rev.  N.  E.  Cobleigh,  from  Athens,  Tennessee,  in  the  Methodist,  October  17, 
1868. 

28  "Delta,"  on  "The  Methodist  Church,  South,  and  the  Colored  People,"  in 
the  Methodist,  January  26,  1867. 

27  Rev.  J.  R.  Eads,  "Northern  and  Southern  Methodism,"  in  the  Methodist, 
December  28,  1867.  This  writer  thought  that  the  Southern  Church  felt  that 
it  had  a  call  in  the  North,  just  as  the  Northern  Church  had  in  the  South.  He 
favored  letting  the  Southerners  penetrate  as  far  north  as  they  could,  because 
"It  is  better  that  the  two  branches  shall  have  a  national  than  a  sectional  char- 
acter." 
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mitted  whose  conduct  during  the  late  rebellion,  has  been  such  as  to  make  them 
odious  to  the  masses,  and  whose  usefulness  as  ministers  of  the  Gospel  has  been 
sacrificed  to  the  unholy  cause  of  treason  and  rebellion. 

The  Holston  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  resuming  the 
place  she  occupied  among  her  sister  Annual  Conferences  up  to  1844,  takes  a 
decided  position  of  loyalty,  and  heartily  agrees  with  them  in  their  outspoken 
antagonism  to  slavery.28 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  Conference  was  radical  enough  to  warm  the 
heart  of  Governor  Brownlow  in  Tennessee,  as  well  as  men  like  Stevens  and  Sum- 
ner at  Washington.  Such  religious  legislation  might  produce  a  radical  Northern 
Church  amongst  original  Unionists  of  East  Tennessee,29  but  little  could  be  accom- 
plished around  Nashville  where  the  slavery  spirit  was  still  untamed.  In  that 
area,  according  to  one  traveller,  "The  gulf  between  the  men  of  the  North  and 
the  men  of  the  South  is,  at  least  in  Church  matters,  for  the  present  a  fathomless 
and  bridgeless  one.  It  is  an  angry,  turbid  torrent,  which  no  amount  of  courage 
or  sacrifice  will  enable  us  to  ford."30 

What  achievements  could  be  reported  to  the  General  Conference  of  the  M.  E. 
Church,  held  in  1868?  The  much  desired  reunion  had  not  taken  place,  but  the 
church  had  invaded  deep  into  the  South,  even  though  this  meant  existing  side 
by  side  with  the  Southern  Church.  Bishop  Clark,  already  quoted,  reported  that 
ten  of  the  fifteen  conferences,  which  had  left  in  1844,  had  been  restored.  Eight 
had  been  reestablished  in  the  rebel  states:  the  Holston,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Mis- 
sissippi, Texas,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina-Virginia,  and  Alabama.  These 
eight  composed  320  travelling  preachers,  670  local  preachers,  and  69,228  mem- 
bers. If  the  Kentucky  Conference  be  added  with  its  81  travelling  preachers,  139 
local  preachers,  and  13,997  members;  and  if  the  Missouri-Arkansas  Conference 
with  its  161  travelling  preachers,  279  local  preachers,  and  20,416  members  be 
included,  the  situation  on  January  1,  1868  was  as  follows:  10  conferences,  562 
travelling  preachers,  1,088  local  preachers,  and  103,641  members.31  This  was,  no 
doubt,  an  achievement  of  which  to  be  proud;  yet,  to  Southerners,  the  penetration 
of  the  Northern  Church  smacked  of  carpet-bagging;  the  parallel  between  radical 


28  Thos.  H.  Pearne,  "Organization  of  the  Holston  Conference  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,"  in  Central  Christian  Advocate,  June  21,  1865.  Dr. 
Cox,  of  the  Union  M.  E.  Church,  at  St.  Louis,  received  the  plaudits  of  the  Cen- 
tral Christian  Advocate,  of  October  18,  1865,  for  similar  work  in  ecclesiastical 
disfranchisement.  He  refused  to  admit  persons  of  doubtful  loyalty,  by  asking 
questions  of  all  communicants  who  had  to  "give  unmistakable  evidence  of  loy- 
alty to  the  Government." 

29  Even  the  Southern  Methodists  in  East  Tennessee  seem  to  have  been  radi- 
cally inclined,  for  the  Holston  Conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  re- 
solved: "That  the  taking  of  the  Amnesty  Oath  as  the  Oath  of  Allegiance,  re- 
quired by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  is  the  duty  of  Christian  min- 
isters; and  we  have  accordingly  taken  such  oath,  that  both  by  example  and 
precept  we  might  teach  the  Christian  doctrine  of  loyalty."  Thos.  H.  Pearne, 
"East  Tennessee  Correspondence"  in  Central  Christian  Advocate,  November 
22,  1865. 

311  "Reynard's"  weekly  letter,  "A  Vacation  Tour  at  the  South  and  West,"  in 
Christian  Advocate  and  Journal,  September  7,  1865. 

31  Western  Christian  Advocate,  January  1,  1868. 
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reconstruction  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  M.  E.  Church  was  obvious  to  all. 
Both  were  accomplished  by  Yankee  invaders  in  the  wake  of  conquest,  and  under 
the  protection  of  the  army.  Just  as  political  restoration  by  lenient  methods  under 
Johnson  failed,  so  failed  also  the  move  for  peaceful  reunion  of  the  Methodist 
Church. 

It  was  tragedy  enough  that  the  great  Church  of  John  Wesley  had  been  split 
asunder  over  slavery;  it  was  worse  than  tragedy  that,  after  political  secession  had 
been  overcome,  secession  in  the  Methodist  Church  could  not  be  healed.  Religious 
schism,  which  had  preceded  political  secession,  has  continued  in  the  Methodist 
Church  to  the  present  time.  Slavery  is  gone;  the  Confederacy  is  among  the 
limbo  of  forgotten  things;  and  Civil  War  hatred  has  abated.  But,  unfortunately, 
division  within  the  ranks  of  Methodism  has  been  more  lasting  than  slavery,  its 
cause.  Two  Church  organizations,  each  having  practically  the  same  doctrine  and 
polity,  have  lived  on  to  duplicate  their  efforts.  Vested  interests  in  the  two  groups 
have  refused  to  allow  their  rights  to  be  endangered,  even  though  union  would 
strengthen  both.  The  immediate  effects  of  the  Civil  War  were  evil  enough;  the 
religious  aftermath  has  been  even  worse. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  (1936)  movement  for  reunion  in  Methodism 
will  succeed.  The  Blue  and  the  Gray  long  since  have  joined  hands  in  fraternal 
accord  on  the  field  of  Gettysburg  (in  1913).  Should  the  two  branches  of  Meth- 
odism— each  composed  of  men  of  good  will — be  less  forgiving  than  those  who 
actually  fought  one  another  on  the  battlefield? 
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Significant  Experiences  of  the  Philadelphia 
Photo-Engravers  During  the  Depression 

A  CASE  STUDY 

by  Charles  Leese 

The  depression  of  the  thirties  has  affected  the  employers  and  the  employees  of 
our  nation  in  various  ways.  Numerous  efforts  have  been  made  to  offset,  circum- 
vent, or  in  some  way  meet  the  problems  created.  Naturally  the  remedies  applied 
varied  from  governmental  and  mutual  aid  to  individual  self-help.  The  Interna- 
tional Photo-Engravers'  Union1  through  its  eighty-five  locals  met  the  issue  in  a 
way  which  is  seldom  found  among  American  labor  unions.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  paper  to  give  a  description  of  this  unique  plan. 

Photo-Engraving  has  been  defined  as  the  engraving  of  metal  plates  in  relief, 
with  the  assistance  of  photography,  so  that  they  may  be  printed  together  with 
type.2  The  most  common  kinds  of  photo-engravings  are  line  plates  and  half-tone 
plates  either  in  black  and  white  or  in  the  various  color  processes.  This  excludes 
planography  and  lithography  as  well  as  intaglio  which  is  most  commonly  seen  in 
printed  form  in  the  rotogravure  section  of  our  Sunday  newspapers.  Since  intaglio 
plates  are  engraved  by  the  photo-engravers,  that  phase  of  the  industry  is  included 
in  this  study.  In  other  words,  the  work  of  the  photo-engravers  consists  of  en- 
graving by  photo-mechanical  means,  a  picture  or  design  upon  a  zinc,  copper,  or 
other  metallic  plate  usually  for  use  in  the  newspaper  or  commercial  printing 
presses. 

The  outstanding  features  of  the  industry  pertinent  to  this  study  are  first,  that 
it  is  an  industry  of  small  size.  The  United  States  census  figures  show  that  for 
the  year  1933,  which  are  the  latest  available,  it  comprised  only  six  hundred  estab- 
lishments employing  7,907  wage-earners,  with  a  wage  bill  of  $14,788,000  and 
with  value  of  products  amounting  to  $37,583,000.  In  these  respects  the  photo- 
engraving industry  is  relatively  small  with  an  average  of  thirteen  persons  per 
shop  while  that  for  all  industries  in  the  United  States  was  forty-three  for  the 
same  year.  Most  of  the  photo-engravers  worked  in  shops  producing  less  than 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  products  annually.  Second,  the  plants  are 
owned  for  the  most  part  by  employers  who  are  actually  on  hand  to  manage  the 


1  Eighty-two  locals  are  located  in  the  United  States  and  three  are  located  in 
Canada.  The  term  "international"  is  limited  to  the  engravers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

2  For  more  detail  in  the  features  of  the  Photo-Engraving  industry  than  can 
conveniently  be  presented  here,  see  Charles  Leese — Collective  Bargaining 
among  Photo-Engravers,  (University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1929),  a  book 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Industrial  Research  Department,  Wharton 
School  of  Finance  and  Commerce,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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firms.  Absentee  ownership  as  distinguished  from  manager-ownership  has  taken 
but  slight  hold  on  this  industry.  Many  of  the  Philadelphia  owner-managers  have 
been  themselves  formerly  employees.  Third,  the  industry  is  concentrated  mainly 
in  the  larger  cities.  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia  produce  about  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  engraving  plates  of  the  country.  The  latter  city  produces  about 
seventy  per  cent  of  the  engravings  of  Pennsylvania.  Fourth,  the  industry  has 
been  but  slightly  affected  by  machine  installations.  Wages  which  are  paid  mostly 
to  skilled  workers  represent  about  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
the  photo-engravings  in  the  country,  a  cost  which  is  unusually  high  for  Amer- 
ican industries. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  industry,  the  product  made,  the  exceptional  skill 
and  artistic  ability  required,  the  employees  have  been  organized  effectively  into 
an  international  union  since  1898.  About  ninety  per  cent  of  the  workers  in  the 
entire  industry  have  union  cards.  The  Philadelphia  Local  No.  7  includes  634 
members  as  of  April  1,  1936  employed  in  thirty-six  shops  located  in  Philadel- 
phia and  the  nine  jurisdictional  cities  of  Camden,  Trenton,  and  Atlantic  City  in 
New  Jersey;  Wilmington  in  Delaware;  and  Harrisburg,  Reading,  Allentown, 
Lancaster  and  York  in  Pennsylvania. 

During  the  thirty-eight  years  of  its  existence  as  a  national  organization,  the 
Photo-Engravers'  Union  has  evolved  a  highly  efficient  administrative  system. 
The  authority  lodged  in  the  international  union  and  its  officers,  notably  the 
Executive  Council,  is  greatly  respected  by  the  locals  within  which  the  discipline 
to  be  expected  in  a  well-organized  system  is  manifested.  The  national  constitu- 
tion with  its  body  of  general  laws  forms  the  basic  and  fundamental  law  of  the 
organization.  Notwithstanding  the  centralized  powers  of  the  international  office, 
the  local  units  have  sufficient  autonomy  to  use  discretion  in  many  matters  of 
local  importance.   Thus,  there  is  flexibility  within  a  rigid  system. 

The  annual  convention  composed  of  delegates  from  the  local  unions  has  the 
power  to  alter  the  general  laws,  amend  the  constitution,  and  elect  the  national 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  Executive  Council,  composed  of  the  five  na- 
tional officers  (the  president,  secretary-treasurer,  and  three  vice-presidents),  gov- 
erns the  union  during  the  interim  between  the  annual  conventions.  It  has  gen- 
eral supervision  over  the  business  of  the  union.  Among  its  powers  are  the  deter- 
mination of  the  amount  of  assessments  to  be  levied  in  cases  of  emergency,  the 
giving  of  its  sanction  before  a  local  may  institute  a  strike,  the  approval  of  all 
agreements  negotiated  by  locals  with  their  employers  before  becoming  effective, 
and  the  discipline  of  any  local  union,  individual  member,  or  members  in  case  of 
illegal  strikes  or  violations  of  a  formal  agreement. 

The  Philadelphia  Local  has  an  internal  organization,  in  many  respects  similar 
to  that  of  the  international  union.  Its  constitution  forms  the  basis  for  local  juris- 
diction with  an  Executive  Board  consisting  of  ten  members  (local  president,  vice 
president,  business  manager,  recording  secretary,  treasurer  and  five  members  from 
the  local  body)  which  has  general  supervision  of  the  business  matters  of  the 
Philadelphia  unit.    Most  of  the  immediate  business  matters  of  the  local  organi- 
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zation  pass  over  the  business  manager's  desk.  Some  of  his  work  consists  of  plac- 
ing workers  in  shops  on  request  from  employers,  adjusting  disputes  and  com- 
plaints reported  to  him  from  the  shops,  and  numerous  other  situations  which 
arise  among  members  or  between  members  and  their  employers.  He  is  respon- 
sible to  the  Executive  Board  and  ultimately  to  the  local  body  at  all  times,  execut- 
ing its  orders  and  reporting  to  it  progress  made  on  all  important  matters. 

In  every  union  shop  within  the  Philadelphia  area  there  is  an  organization 
known  as  the  shop  chapel  composed  of  all  the  workers  in  that  plant.  Each 
group  elects  one  of  its  number  to  act  for  the  ensuing  year  as  chapel  chairman 
whose  duty  it  is  to  represent  the  workers  before  the  employer,  and  observe  that 
union  conditions  prevail  in  accordance  with  the  local  agreement.  In  case  of  diffi- 
culties he  calls  in  the  business  manager  of  the  local  union  to  whom  also  he  re- 
ports cases  of  misconduct  by  members  of  the  chapel  and  makes  a  monthly  report 
to  the  Executive  Board. 

The  members  of  the  local  union  are  disciplined  by  the  Executive  Board  as 
shown  by  the  minutes  of  the  local  for  the  following  types  of  cases:  failure  to 
attend  union  meetings;  arrearages  in  dues,  assessments,  and  other  obligations; 
failure  to  consult  the  business  manager  or  report  to  the  chapel  chairman  before 
applying  for  or  accepting  a  position  in  a  local  plant;  charges  of  misconduct  and 
insubordination;  and  miscellaneous  cases.  These  features  assure  discipline  within 
the  union. 

Nationally  the  Philadelphia  photo-engraving  employers  may  affiliate  with  the 
American  Photo-Engravers'  Association,  recognized  in  the  trade  as  the  "closed 
shop"  organization;  the  Employing  Photo-Engravers'  Association,  recognized  as 
the  "open  shop"  organization;  and  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation. Only  direct  membership  is  available  in  these  organizations  by  each  in- 
dividual manufacturing  firm.  Considerable  authority  is  granted  to  each  em- 
ployer in  matters  of  negotiating  agreements  with  the  union,  the  use  of  the  lock- 
out, and  settling  strikes,  but  assistance  by  the  national  associations  is  granted 
upon  request.  In  1935  about  sixty  per  cent  of  the  photo-engraving  firms  were 
members  of  the  American  Association  which  has  been  instrumental  in  the  in- 
stallation of  uniform  systems  of  cost  accounting,  and  in  the  adoption  of  the 
standard  scale  price  list  to  control  unfair  competition  and  price  cutting.  The 
Philadelphia  firms  are  organized  locally  in  the  Manufacturing  Photo-Engravers' 
Association  of  Philadelphia  which  negotiates  and  formulates  the  local  agreements 
with  the  local  union  and  attempts  to  settle,  by  conciliation  usually,  disputes  con- 
cerning the  enforcement  and  interpretation  of  the  agreements  and  grievances 
arising  in  the  shops.  Cases  originating  in  the  shops  can  be  classified  in  the  fol- 
lowing categories: 

(1)     Cases  involving  apprentices. 

(a)  Registration  and  indenture  of  additional  apprentices. 

(Only  one  apprentice  to  seven  journeymen  in  a  shop  is  employed.) 

(b)  Discharge  and  removal  of  apprentices. 
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(c)  Matters  involving  the  training  of  apprentices. 

(d)  Extension  of  the  apprenticeship  period  in  individual  cases  beyond  the 
stipulated  five  years  (six  years  since  January  1,  1935.) 

(e)  Employment  of  apprentices  on  night  work  which  has  been  forbidden 
by  the  agreements  since  1933. 

(2)  Hiring  of  journeymen  workers. 

(3)  Discharge  of  journeymen  workers. 

(4)  Miscellaneous  cases  covering  various  shop  practices  such   as  change   of 
clothing  and  washing  during  working  hours,  absences  from  work,  etc. 

Settlement  of  these  matters  is  taken  up  with  the  Executive  Board  of  the  local 
union  or  its  business  manager  by  the  individual  employer  or  the  labor  committee 
of  the  Manufacturing  Photo-Engravers'  Association.  Both  sides  are  unusually 
well  organized,  and  efficiently  represented  during  these  negotiations.  The  leader- 
ship is  of  high  calibre  as  contrasted  with  that  in  the  ordinary  union  and  em- 
ployer relationships  in  the  United  States.  Comparatively  few  strikes  or  lockouts 
have  resulted  since  the  inception  of  the  union  in  1898.  The  only  notable  instances 
were  the  strikes  of  1921  and  1922  which  involved  all  photo-engraving  shops  in 
the  Philadelphia  area.  The  seventeen-day  strike  in  1921  was  settled  by  arbitra- 
tion. The  present  dean  of  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  as  the  arbitrator  rendered  a  decision  which  met  with 
mutual  approval.  Other  strikes  involved  only  one  or  two  shops  in  each  instance. 

The  Photo-Engravers'  Union  has  strengthened  itself  from  within,  in  addition 
to  evolving  a  highly  disciplined  and  smooth-working  governmental  organization, 
by  establishing  benefit  systems.  The  granting  of  benefits  to  sick  and  unemployed 
members  of  the  union  and  to  the  beneficiaries  of  deceased  members  exerts  a 
strong  influence  in  gaining  members  and  fusing  them  into  a  compact  organiza- 
tion. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study  it  is  well  to  divide  the  benefit  system  into  the 
following  two  types: 

(1)  Those  sponsored  by  the  Philadelphia  Local  consist  of: 

(a)  The  Out-of-Work  Association,  paying  general  unemployment  benefits. 

(b)  Mutual  Aid  Association,  which  pays  sick  and  death  benefits. 

(c)  The  local  Funeral  Fund  paying  funeral  benefits  to  the  estate  of  the 
deceased  members. 

(2)  The  funds  established  and  maintained  by  the  National  Union  are: 

(a)  The  General  Fund  for  administrative  purposes. 

(b)  The  Defense  Fund  for  strike  benefits. 

(c)  The  Tuberculosis  Fund  for  the  payment  of  benefits  to  members  suf- 
fering from  that  disease. 

(d)  The  Group  Insurance  Fund  as  a  life  insurance  system. 
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The  support  of  these  systems  and  funds  comes  from  the  individual  union  mem- 
ber ultimately.  He  pays  dircetly  into  the  three  local  benefit  treasuries  his  dues 
and  assessments.  The  local  treasury  remits  to  the  national  treasury  the  per  capita 
assessments  to  maintain  the  four  national  funds  after  the  individual  member  has 
paid  his  dues  into  the  local  treasury. 

It  is  primarily  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  present  the  plan  under  which  the 
members  of  the  union  share  incomes  rather  than  share  work.  Membership  in 
the  Out-of-Work  Association  has  been  compulsory  for  all  local  members  since  its 
organization  in  1917.  Members  unemployed  through  lack  of  work  for  non-con- 
trollable causes  (subject  to  certain  other  qualifications  interpreted  by  the  Execu- 
tive Board)  have  been  paid  twenty  dollars  a  week  during  the  first  three  years 
of  the  depression.  The  plan  as  operated  until  the  depression  began  provided  for 
benefit  payments  of  twenty  dollars  a  week  for  the  first  twenty  weeks  of  unem- 
ployment and  fifteen  dollars  weekly  during  the  next  three  years.  However,  the 
Executive  Board  by  virtue  of  its  power  continued  the  twenty-dollar  weekly  pay- 
ments until  March,  1933.  Because  of  the  heavy  drain  upon  the  fund  the  weekly 
benefits  were  reduced  to  fifteen  dollars  for  the  first  twenty  weeks,  thereafter  to 
ten  dollars  for  the  next  four  years,  and  to  eight  dollars  weekly  during  the  next 
year.  If  a  member  is  unemployed  continuously  after  the  fifth  year  his  benefits 
are  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  local  Executive  Board.  Benefits  begin  after  a 
waiting  period  of  two  weeks  when  compensation  is  made  for  the  second  week 
of  unemployment. 

TABLE  I 

Benefits  Paid  by  the  Philadelphia  Photo-Engravers'  Union 

to 
Participants  in  the  Unemployment  Fund 

1928-1935 

Total  Benefits  Number  of     Average  Amounts 

Paid  Members        Received  by  each 

Year  Participating         Participant 

1935  $  42,518.50  135  $315 

1934  70,608.25  190  372 

1933  121,460.25  237  517 

1932  143,099.75  194  733 

1931  105,650.00  114  925 

1930  41,804.50  55  760 

1929  1,648.58  31  53 

1928  654.30  15  42 

Table  I  shows  clearly  the  effect  of  the  reduction  of  weekly  benefits  in  March, 
1933.  With  an  increased  number  of  beneficiaries  the  per  capita  average  as  well 
as  the  total  benefits  paid  decreased  materially.  The  seriousness  of  unemployment 
is  further  manifested  by  a  comparison  of  the  depression  years  with  those  pre- 
ceding the  depression.  During  1928,  the  last  full  pre-depression  year,  only  $654.30 
was  paid  to  fifteen  local  members  for  unemployment  which  was  mostly  part- 
time  and  seasonal. 
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Table  II  shows  the  extent  of  unemployment  in  actual  numbers  and  percentages 
in  the  local  union.  The  membership  figures  are  exclusive  of  apprentices  of  whom 
there  are  about  fifty  undergoing  a  six-year  apprenticeship  period.  The  unem- 
ployed, both  full  and  intermittent,  shared  in  the  out-of-work  benefits  while  the 
employed,  both  steady  and  part-time,  contributed  by  assessments  to  the  fund. 
Most  of  the  contributions  were  made  by  the  fully  employed  members.  The  sever- 
ity of  the  depression  as  it  affected  the  Philadelphia  members  and  the  change  in 
trend  are  evidenced  both  in  the  percentage  and  absolute  columns  of  Table  II. 

TABLE  II 

Philadelphia  Local  Yearly  Averages 

with 

Percentages  for  Employed  and  Unemployed 


1930-193= 

Total 

Part-Time 

Full-Time 

Membership  in 

Unemployed 

Employed 

Employed 

Year 

Local  Union 

Number  % 

Numbi 

?r  % 

Number  % 

1935 

637 

128 

20.1 

344 

54.0 

165         25.9 

1934 

643 

168 

26.1 

355 

55.2 

120         18.7 

1933 

643 

225 

34.9 

367 

57.2 

51           7.9 

1932 

638 

166 

26.0 

395 

61.9 

77         12.1 

1931 

635 

73 

11.4 

* 

* 

*             * 

1930 

633 

33 

5.2 

* 

* 

*             * 

*No  data  available. 

It  will  be  noticed  when  Table  III  is  consulted  that  the  peak  of  unemployment 
for  the  eighty-five  locals  combined  was  reached  in  1933.  However,  the  part-time 
column  shows  that  in  respect  to  intermittent  employment  the  peak  was  reached 
in  1932.  Table  II  shows  that  the  experiences  of  the  Philadelphia  local  in  this 
respect  resemble  closely  those  of  the  international  union.  An  increase  in  employ- 
ment is  shown  in  both  tables  since  the  year  1933.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  two  tables  show  different  results  concerning  the  percentage  of 
full  time  employment  each  year.  The  Philadelphia  local  has  been  experiencing 
more  part-time  employment  and  less  steady  employment  than  has  been  the  case 
with  all  of  the  locals  combined. 

TABLE  III 

Percentages  of  the  Total  Membership  of  the 

International  Union  Unemployed,  Part-Time  and  Steadily  Employed 

for  the  Years  1930  to  1935,  inclusive 


Year 

1935 
1934 
1933 
1932 
1931 
1930 


Percentages 

Percentages 

Percentages 

Completely 

Part-Time 

Steadily 

Unemployed 

Employed 

Employed 

19.5 

24.4 

56.1 

25.1 

33.8 

41.1 

35.4 

42.4 

22.2 

32.7 

45.2 

22.1 

18.1 

29.1 

52.8 

6.2 

6.8 

87.0 
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This  condition  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Philadelphia  engravers  have  shared 
jobs  more  than  the  other  locals.  However,  the  relative  degrees  of  unemployment 
by  years  agree  quite  closely  both  for  the  local  and  the  international  unions.  Prior 
to  1930,  unemployment  was  very  small  and  part-time  employment  was  almost 
unknown  throughout  the  engraving  industry.  That  the  depression  has  by  no 
means  subsided  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  during  the  last  quarter  for  the  year 
1935  there  were  thirty-nine  per  cent  of  the  8,803  members  of  the  international 
union  either  on  short-time  or  completely  out  of  work. 

By  consulting  Table  IV,  we  find  that  in  the  six  complete  depression  years  to 
date  a  total  of  about  six  million  dollars  was  paid  by  the  eighty-five  local  engrav- 
ing unions  in  unemployment  benefits.  The  magnitude  of  the  task  involved  in 
supporting  a  plan  so  ambitious  is  of  particular  interest  since  membership  in  the 
international  union  was  generally  less  than  nine  thousand  journeymen  during 
that  time.  Some  of  these  were  contributors  to  this  sum  while  some  of  the  others 
were  the  recipients  of  the  benefits. 

TABLE  IV 

Total  Benefits  Paid  to  Beneficiaries 

by 

All  of  the  Local  Photo-Engravers'  Unions 

1930-1935 


ar  Ending 

Unemployment 

Sick 

Death 

May  31 

Benefits 

Benefits 

Benefits 

1935 

$1,079,863.87 

$33,527.67 

$31,242.00 

1934 

1,471,948.66 

19,963.42 

23,843.00 

1933 

1,959,617.96 

19,370.15 

29,912.93 

1932 

1,665,826.72 

21,528.14 

29,988.49 

1931 

739,976.09 

24,411.41 

47,524.50 

1930 

232,813.48 

16,189.50 

47,541.00 

Table  IV  shows  the  total  sick  and  death  benefits  paid  by  the  systems  operated 
within  each  union.  In  addition  to  the  financial  strength  required  to  support  the 
local  systems,  the  international  union  maintains  three  substantially  important 
funds  as  illustrated  in  Table  V.  For  the  year  1935  the  sum  of  the  six  funds 
amounted  to  $1,284,215.89.  This  at  first  appears  as  a  stupenduous  burden  for  a 
portion  of  the  8,803  members  to  bear  during  that  year. 

The  amount  of  dues  and  assessments  payable  to  the  Out-of-Work  Association 
by  the  Philadelphia  members  amounted  to  $18.50  for  each  member  in  1927.  This 
figure  was  small  when  compared  with  assessments  required  during  the  depres- 
sion years.  There  are  no  fixed  dues  but  the  amounts  are  contingent  upon  needs. 
The  Executive  Board  of  the  local  union  has  the  authority  to  set  the  assessments 
which  prior  to  the  depression  were  to  be  sufficient  to  maintain  a  balance  in  the 
fund  of  $3,500.  At  the  peak  of  unemployment  in  1933  the  assessments  amounted 
to  forty-five  cents  an  hour  worked  by  a  member  in  excess  of  twenty  hours  for 
each  week.  The  system  in  operation  at  present  provides  for  a  maximum  tax  of 
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TABLE  V 

Benefits  and  Insurance  Premiums  Paid 

by 

The  International  Photo-Engravers'  Union  Treasury 

1927-1935 


Group 

Year  Ending 

Tuberculosis 

Insurance 

Funeral 

May  31 

Benefits 

Premiums 

Benefits 

1935 

$27,434.00 

$  95,148.15 

$17,000.00 

1934 

32,689.20 

93,573.30 

14,000.00 

1933 

32,370.15 

90,273.75 

15,000.00 

1932 

33,419.00 

87,015.20 

12,800.00 

1931 

34,102.50 

96,152.25 

18,100.00 

1930 

31,200.00 

99,483.16 

12,400.00 

1929 

25,184.00 

104,002.93 

13,000.00 

1928 

19,739.00 

104,467.65 

13,900.00 

1927 

22,247.50 

52,332.38 

10,400.00 

thirty  cents  an  hour  worked  during  a  week  with  the  first  twenty  hours  exempt. 
The  Executive  Board  attempts  to  keep  the  fund  in  excess  of  $30,000  with  a  dis- 
continuance of  the  assessments  as  long  as  the  balance  exceeds  $60,000. 

The  tax  in  effect  April  1,  1936  was  ten  cents  for  each  hour  worked  each  week 
with  the  first  twenty  hours  exempt.  The  latter  provision  protects  part-time 
workers.  The  tax  at  this  time  does  not  seem  excessive  since  the  week  of  work 
has  been  reduced  to  thirty-seven  and  one-half  hours  equally  divided  into  five  con- 
secutive days  or  nights  as  the  case  may  be  for  commercial  engravers.  This  agree- 
ment at  present  in  effect  was  entered  into  on  February  28,  1935.  It  also  provides 
that  no  employer  shall  reduce  the  working  hours  below  twenty-seven  and  one- 
half  a  week  and  this  shall  affect  the  entire  working  force.  The  newspaper  photo- 
engraving agreement  effective  June  1,  1934  set  forty  hours  as  the  maximum  hours 
for  a  work  week.  Thus,  no  one  would  be  assessed  by  the  Out-of-Work  Associa- 
tion for  more  than  two  dollars  a  week  with  the  tax  rate  at  ten  cents  on  seventeen 
and  one-half  to  twenty  hours  above  the  first  twenty  hours  of  a  full  week. 

Table  VI  shows  in  this  connection  that  the  average  wage  in  the  Philadelphia 
Union  was  $58.50  for  1935.  A  two-dollar  a  week  tax  does  not  appear  excessive  in 

TABLE  VI 

Average  Weekly  Wages  Received  by  Members  of  the 

Philadelphia  Local  Union  Classified  as  to 

Kinds  of  Plants,  1927-1935 


Commercial 

Newspaper 

Gravure 

Local 

Year 

Plants 

Plants 

Plants 

Average 

1935 

$57.51 

$62.11 

$59.01 

$58.50 

1934 

55.66 

61.48 

52.72 

56.98 

1933 

55.15 

54.95 

57.04 

55.14 

1932 

66.12 

61.99 

61.83 

65.41 

1931 

66.90 

65.67 

65.50 

66.74 

1930 

67.29 

66.08 

65.50 

67.11 

1929 

66.71 

64.63 

64.70 

66.37 

1928 

65.51 

63.72 

62.63 

65.22 

1927 

64.03 

63.33 

63.27 

63.91 
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view  of  a  substantial  wage  when  it  is  recalled  that  a  closely  knit  union  organized 
on  high  skill  makes  the  high  wages  and  short  work-week  possible.  However, 
the  Out-of-Work  assessments  were  more  keenly  felt  during  1932-1933  when  they 
amounted  to  forty-five  cents  an  hour  in  excess  of  twenty  hours  a  week.  It  might 
also  be  stated  in  connection  with  the  average  weekly  wages  in  the  Philadelphia 
local  union  that  from  1927  to  1935  the  membership  fluctuated  between  604  to 
643  with  634  members  as  of  April  1,  1936.  Total  membership  in  the  Philadel 
phia  local  was  shown  in  Table  II  for  the  years  indicated. 

A  few  significant  conclusions  might  be  drawn  from  the  data  presented.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  steadily  and  intermittently  employed  members  have  been 
willing  to  share  their  incomes  so  extensively  with  those  less  fortunate  without 
causing  much  friction  within  the  union.  The  same  general  plan,  established  in 
1917  with  its  foundation  laid  during  the  times  of  prosperity,  stood  the  strain  of 
the  depression  years  to  date  with  few  changes  noted  previously.  This  stability 
may  be  explained  on  the  grounds  that  the  membership  is  welded  into  a  true 
fellowship,  the  meaning  of  which  is  fully  understood  by  all.  A  rotation  of  the 
employed  and  unemployed  in  the  jobs  available  is  impossible  because  of  the  ar- 
tistic ability  and  skill  required  in  the  industry,  and  because  the  men  are  special- 
ists in  each  of  the  eight  departments  into  which  a  photo-engraving  plant  is  com- 
monly divided. 

While  the  photo-engraving  industry  is  comparatively  small,  it  is  prosperous. 
The  photo-engravers  in  view  of  their  high  weekly  wages  and  short  work-week 
may  rightly  be  called  the  skilled  aristocrats  of  American  industry.  They  have 
proved  themselves  worthy  in  every  respect  of  an  unemployment  plan  described 
in  this  paper.  The  employers  are  to  be  complimented  for  keeping  the  industry 
in  a  prosperous  condition  in  the  face  of  high  operating  costs.  Moreover,  the 
plan  of  mutual  aid  in  this  case  is  greatly  superior  to  governmental  relief  in 
amount  and  may  also  be  in  morale. 
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Diagnostic  Testing  in  Shorthand 

by  Margaret  E.  Duncan 

In  the  field  of  educational  testing,  diagnosis  is  necessary  to  promote  effective 
teaching  and  effective  learning.  Diagnostic  tests  are  used  to  determine  specific 
weaknesses,  their  nature  and  causes.  However,  diagnosis  is  valueless  without 
remedial  follow-up  work,  based  upon  information  secured  from  the  analysis  of 
test  results.  The  teacher  must  be  an  accurate  observer  and  a  trained  user  of  ob- 
jective diagnostic  techniques,  and  the  pupils  also  must  be  trained  to  evaluate  and 
correct  their  own  work. 

Ethel  A.  Rollinson  answers  the  question,  "Why  test  diagnostically?"  in  this 
manner:  "To  set  before  the  student  and  the  teacher  a  detailed  analysis  of  abili- 
ties and  disabilities  upon  which  to  build  a  constructive  program  for  improve- 
ment, and  to  furnish  the  impetus  for  further  teaching  by  the  teacher  and  further 
study  by  the  student."1  The  qualifying  word  "effective"  may  be  used  in  de- 
scribing "further  teaching"  and  "further  study"  from  the  remedial  standpoint. 

As  the  learning  of  shorthand  resolves  itself  into  the  acquisition  of  special  abili- 
ties and  the  attainment  of  special  skills,  it  would  be  futile,  since  the  learning  is 
cumulative  and  depends  upon  previous  basic  knowledge,  to  try  to  build  a  struc- 
ture on  a  faulty  foundation.  Each  error  indicates  a  weakness  in  the  individual's 
knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  and  must  be  corrected  through  remedial  teach- 
ing and  study  before  progressing  to  the  next  advanced  step  toward  the  further 
acquision  of  detailed  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  its  entirety. 

Clay  D.  Slinker  summarizes  the  results  of  transcription  tests  given  in  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  March,  1919,  in  observing  that  these  tests  were  found  to  be  a 
help  in  raising  the  standards  of  teaching  methods  and  improving  student  achieve- 
ment, in  increasing  objectivity  of  teaching  and  practice,  in  disclosing  weaknesses 
or  omissions  in  teaching,  and  in  applying  remedial  work  to  produce  increased 
speed  and  efficiency/ 

Lomax  and  Walsh  emphasize  the  necessity  of  combining  the  analytical  or 
new-type  test  with  the  synthetical  or  essay  type.  The  first,  recognition  and  recall 
tests,  furnish  means  of  checking  upon  a  multitude  of  isolated  learnings;  while 
the  latter,  word  lists  and  connected  subject  matter  to  be  dictated  and  transcribed, 
measure  memory,  judgment,  reasoning,  and  summarization  of  things  learned, 
and   represent  the  practical  application  of  shorthand  in  the  dictation-transcrip- 


1  Rollinson,  Ethel  A.,  Diagnostic  Testing  and  Remedial  Teaching  of  Gregg 
Shorthand,  p.  8,  New  York,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  1931. 

2  Slinker,  Clay  D.,  Testing  as  an  Aid  in  Teaching  Shorthand  and  Typewrit- 
ing," University  of  Iowa  Monographs  in  Education,  Research  Studies  in  Com- 
mercial Education,  II,  First  Series,  No.  8,  Jan.  1,  1928. 
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tion  process.3  Consequently,  the  most  effective  test  for  diagnostic  purposes  is  a 
battery  which  will  test  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  isolated  facts  and  also  the  appli- 
cation of  these  facts  in  connected  matter. 

In  my  belief  that  a  quick  review  of  some  available  shorthand  tests  will  be  use- 
ful, the  names,  author,  source,  or  brief  descriptions  are  added: 

1.  Ethel  A.  Rollinson,  Diagnostic  Testing  and  Remedial  Teaching  of  Gregg 
Shorthand,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  1931. 

Each  test  covers  one  unit  of  the  Gregg  Manual,  and  is  composed  of  four  dif- 
ferent types  of  tests: 

A.  Vocabulary — word-building  theory,  brief  forms,  phrases. 

B.  Speed  in  writing  and  penmanship  employing  paragraph  or  letter. 

C.  Dictation — paragraph  or  letter  of  continuous,  timed  matter. 

D.  Reading  of  accurately  written  shorthand,  using  sentences  for  word  mean- 
ing, and  paragraphs  of  consecutive  matter  for  comprehension  and  rate. 

Great  value  may  be  derived  from  the  detailed  directions  for  administering, 
scoring,  and  diagnostic  follow-up  work.  Specific  remedial  material  is  offered  for 
each  test.  Suggested  remedies  for  poor  reading  ability  are  particularly  interest- 
ing, such  as  the  reading  of  all  the  copper-plate  notes  available,  development  of 
rhythm  and  speed,  increased  student  vocabulary  through  the  use  of  the  diction- 
ary, skill  in  using  context  to  capacity,  and  understanding  of  business  terms  and 
conditions. 

2.  Paul  S.  Lomax,  Ph.D.,  and  John  V.  Walsh,  M.A.,  Problems  of  Teaching 
Shorthand,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York,  1930. 

In  the  chapter  on  "Testing,"  practical  multiple  response,  true-false,  matching, 
best  answer,  simple  recall,  and  completion  tests  are  given;  and  also  in  the  chap- 
ter, "Examples  of  Analytical  and  Synthetical  Tests  in  Gregg  Shorthand,"  a  bat- 
tery of  three  tests  includes  a  one-hundred  word  list,  connected  matter,  and  two 
matching  exercises. 

3.  "Diagnostic  Tests  in  Shorthand  Theory,"  American  Shorthand  Teacher, 
VIII,  November,  1927. 

In  this  article,  a  completion  test  of  fifty  items,  a  common  word  test,  a  one- 
hundred  word  list  to  be  written  in  shorthand,  and  a  triple  multiple  choice  test 
are  commendable  for  use  in  testing. 

4.  Wisconsin  State-Wide  Commercial  Education  Survey,  Series  A,  Whitewater 
State  Teachers  College,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin,  1930. 

A.  The  Junior  Shorthand  test  includes  the  writing  of  twenty-two  sentences 
in  shorthand;  the  timed  transcription  of  a  shorthand  article;  the  dictation 
of  four  letters  at  speeds  varying  from  forty  to  eighty  words  a  minute,  two 
of  which  are  to  be  transcribed. 


3  Lomax,  Paul  S.  and  Walsh,  John  V.,  Problems  of  Teaching  Shorthand,  pp. 
177-185,  New  York,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1930. 
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B.  The  Senior  Shorthand  test  includes  the  dictation  of  four  letters  at  speeds 
varying  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  words  a  minute,  three 
of  which  are  to  be  transcribed;  the  writing  of  twenty-two  sentences  in 
shorthand;  and  the  transcription  of  a  full-page  shorthand  article. 

5.  Comprehensive  Objective  Tests  for  High  School  Subjects,  Harlow  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma,  1931. 

This  shorthand  test  is  divided  into  four  parts:  A  list  of  100  words  to  be  writ- 
ten in  shorthand;  a  completion  test  on  rules;  nine  sentences  to  be  written  in 
shorthand;  and  dictation  and  transcription. 

6.  Indiana  State  Commercial  Contests,  Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Muncie,  Indiana,  1932. 

A.  The  Beginning  Shorthand  test  comprises  a  vocabulary  test  of  brief  forms, 
abbreviated  words,  and  phrases;  a  multiple-choice  test  in  which  a  short- 
hand paragraph  contains  at  intervals  three  characters  in  brackets,  one  of 
which  characters  is  to  be  chosen  to  complete  the  sense  and  recorded  at 
the  end  of  the  line;  a  selection  test  of  rules  and  shorthand  characters  which 
are  to  be  correctly  matched;  and  a  transcription  test,  a  letter  of  165  words 
dictated  at  a  speed  of  fifty-five  words  a  minute  and  to  be  transcribed. 

B.  The  Advanced  Shorthand  test  consists  of  a  vocabulary  test,  in  which  a  list 
of  shorthand  characters  is  to  be  transcribed  in  longhand;  a  matching  test 
on  the  knowledge  of  prefixes  and  suffixes;  a  reading  test,  a  business  let- 
ter and  literary  article  in  shorthand,  with  a  space  left  for  the  longhand 
writing  of  the  last  character  of  each  line;  the  dictation  of  a  letter  of  285 
words  at  the  rate  of  eighty-five  words  a  minute  and  to  be  transcribed  on 
the  typewriter. 

In  both  of  these  unique  and  valuable  tests,  dictation  material,  a  key,  and  direc- 
tions for  scoring  are  included. 

7.  Frances  Effinger-Raymond  and  Elizabeth  Starbuck  Adams,  Standards  in 
Elementary  Shorthand,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New  York,  1926. 

Five  tests,  consisting  of  word  lists  and  connected  matter,  cover  the  theory  of 
the  Gregg  Manual.  Although  these  tests  are  based  on  the  old  Manual,  the  words 
are  so  consistently  grouped  according  to  rule  that  they  could  be  adapted  easily 
to  the  Anniversary  Edition.  Three  additional  dictation  tests  are  included  in  this 
group. 

Graded  Dictation  and  Transcription  Tests  follow,  using  an  unusual,  concise 
method  of  designating  the  time  when  to  give  the  test,  the  time  of  dictation,  the 
time  of  transcription,  and  grading. 

A  very  valuable  part  of  this  testing  material  is  the  "comments"  made  by  the 
writers,  who  claim  the  dictation-transcription  process  to  be  an  elemental  one  and 
to  be  the  crux  of  the  series  of  tests.  Diagnostic  value,  suggestions  for  drills  an- 
ticipating difficulties,  correct  technique  of  writing,  phrasing,  accurate  transcrip- 
tion, and  remedial  drills  are  discussed. 
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8.  Elmer  Hoke,  A.  M.,  A  Series  of  Tests  in  Gregg  Shorthand,  The  Gregg 
Publishing  Co.,  1921. 

The  Hoke  tests  in  reading  ability  (shorthand  plates  in  which,  at  intervals,  two 
printed  words  are  inserted  for  pupil  choice),  in  speed  of  writing  (the  shorthand 
characters  to  be  written  are  placed  below  the  printed  translation),  and  in  vocab- 
ulary (columns  of  words  after  which  the  shorthand  symbols  are  to  be  written) 
are  available. 

9.  "Complete  Theory  Tests,"  The  Gregg  Writer,  1933. 

The  tests  are  lists  of  words  on  which  Complete  Theory  Certificates  are  award- 
ed, but  may  also  be  used  diagnostically. 

10.  John  Robert  Gregg,  Gregg  Shorthand  Progressive  Exercises,  Anniversary 
Edition,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  1929. 

Most  teachers  are  familiar  with  these  exercises  (one  on  each  unit  of  the  Manual) 
which  consist  of  a  list  of  words  and  phrases  to  be  written  in  shorthand,  con- 
nected matter  in  shorthand  to  be  written  in  longhand,  connected  printed  matter 
to  be  written  in  shorthand.  A  great  many  teachers  dictate  the  first  and  third 
parts  of  these  tests.  Unit  by  unit  diagnosis  as  a  basis  of  remedial  review  increases 
the  value  of  these  tests  to  the  teacher. 

11.  G.  M.  Ruch  and  G.  A.  Rice,  Specimen  Objective  Examinations,  Scott, 
Foresman  and  Company,  New  York,  1930. 

This  battery  of  shorthand  tests  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  part  is  made 
up  of  a  vocabulary  test,  fifty  dictated  words  and  phrases  to  be  written  in  short- 
hand and  transcribed  by  the  student;  thirty  printed  words  on  shorthand  prin- 
ciples to  be  written  in  shorthand;  a  multiple  choice  reading  test;  and  a  short- 
hand penmanship  test.  The  second  part  includes  a  test  in  reading  shorthand, 
a  shorthand  paragraph  to  be  transcribed;  a  matching  test  of  rules  and  longhand 
words;  and  a  timed  test  in  dictation  and  transcription. 

12.  Mary  McLaughlin,  "A  Proposed  Battery  Test  for  Shorthand,"  Research 
Studies  in  Commercial  Education,  IV,  1929,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

This  battery  of  tests,  intended  to  measure  stenographic  ability,  is  in  six  parts 
containing  two  business  letters  to  be  dictated  and  transcribed;  a  test  on  grammar, 
in  which  the  student  is  to  indicate  the  type  of  error  each  sentence  contains;  a 
triple  multiple-choice  test  on  general  business  information;  alphabetizing;  abbrev- 
iations; and  hyphenization.  The  various  parts  of  the  test,  taken  together,  were 
found  to  comprise  a  valid  measurement  of  stenographic  skill. 

Comments 

A.  Some  of  us  are  old-fashioned  enough  to  continue  the  use  of  the  word  list 
for  daily  testing  as  each  principle  is  taught.  From  six  to  ten  test  words  should 
suffice,  thus  reducing  clerical  work,  while  furnishing  an  adequate  basis  for 
remedial  review  on  the  following  days.    If  sentences  are  used  for  this  purpose, 
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all  errors,  except  those  applying  to  the  principle  being  tested,  must  be  ignored. 

B.  When  multiple-choice  is  used  in  shorthand  sentences  for  reading  content, 
the  placing  of  the  correct  shorthand  character  in  its  proper  place  adds  to  the 
value  of  the  test. 

Example  (With  the  exception  of  the  three  choices,  this  sentence  is  in  short- 
hand, with  a  space  left  for  the  shorthand  character): 

We  shall  ask  our  agent  to  allow  you  more  time  on  this (1)  bill 

(2)  season  (3)  experience. 

The  purpose  of  an  exercise  of  this  kind  is  to  test  thought  or  sense  reading. 
Too  many  of  us  know  the  futility  of  senseless  word-calling  in  monotonous,  jerky 
tones.  However,  it  is  believed  that  recognition  of  the  complete  thought  may,  in 
this  case,  be  supplemented  by  the  actual  writing  of  the  shorthand  character  with- 
out making  this  exercise  too  difficult  for  the  student.  For,  after  all,  we  are 
teaching  a  hand  skill,  and  the  writing  of  the  correct  character  is  the  ultimate 
necessity. 

C.  In  word  and  rule  matching  tests,  the  number  of  words  may  be  increased 
in  order  to  lessen  the  possibility  of  guessing.  If  there  are  more  words  than  rules, 
all  words  are  not  to  be  used,  and  they  cannot  be  shifted  back  and  forth  until  all 
are  placed. 

Another  change  in  the  usual  word-rule  matching  test  is  the  writing  of  both  the 
number  of  the  correct  word  and  the  shorthand  character  on  a  line  provided  be- 
fore the  rule.  In  this  way,  the  pupil  reads  the  rule  intelligently,  recognizes  the 
word  to  which  the  rule  belongs,  and  applies  the  rule  in  the  practical  execution  of 
the  shorthand  character. 

Example:     No.     Outline     At  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  single  straight  stroke, 

and  between  straight  strokes  in  the  same  direction, 

the  circle  is  written  with  right  motion. 

D.  In  using  matching,  recall,  completion,  true-false,  etc.,  in  which  recognition 
and  knowledge  of  rules  of  writing  are  tested,  the  actual  writing  or  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  principle  must  not  be  forgotten.  Perhaps,  because  it  is  thought 
that  the  actual  student  shorthand  writing  is  the  most  satisfying  and  important 
test  of  his  shorthand  achievement,  the  use  of  word  lists,  sentences,  and  business 
letters  are  included  in  the  very  beginning  of  elementary  testing  as  far  as  is  pos- 
sible. Is  your  battery  of  tests  practical  or  are  you  weighting  it  too  heavily  with 
objective  drills  on  theory  to  avoid  monotony  or  merely  to  use  new  devices? 

E.  Because  shorthand  should  be  taught  with  the  office  viewpoint  constantly 
in  mind,  the  question  of  the  value  of  printed  word  lists  to  be  written  in  short- 
hand is  considered  here.  Can  you  recall  any  instance  in  your  office  experience 
where  you  were  required  to  write  the  shorthand  from  the  visible  longhand,  typed, 
or  printed  word?  Our  fundamental  shorthand  learning  process — hear,  see,  write, 
translate— is  violated.  When  at  all  possible,  should  not  all  of  this  matter  be  oral 
(dictation),  since  the  dictation-transcription  process  is  the  crux  of  the  entire 
science  of  shorthand  learning? 
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F.  The  question  of  rate  of  dictation  in  tests  arises.  Of  course,  this  is  gov- 
erned largely  by  the  rate  of  dictation  in  daily  class  work.  What  should  this  be? 
The  student,  as  a  prepared  stenographer,  should  be  able  to  take  dictation  at  the 
rate  of  at  least  one  hundred  words  or  better  a  minute,  and  from  this  taking 
should  be  able  to  transcribe  accurately  at  least  at  the  rate  of  thirty-five  words  or 
better  a  minute. 

If  our  tests  show  a  dictation  rate  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  as  low  as 
twenty,  forty,  or  even  fifty  words  a  minute,  how  can  this  speed  be  increased  to 
one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  twenty?  What  a  task  any  teacher  must  as- 
sume to  accomplish  this  dictation  goal!   How  can  this  problem  be  eliminated? 

Every  shorthand  teacher  probably  has  had  consciously  to  contend  with  the 
forming  of  the  laborious  "drawing"  habit  resulting  from  or  resulting  in  the 
slow  "thinking"  habit.  In  either  case,  these  habits  must  be  overcome  before  effi- 
cient skill  can  be  developed.  Why  allow  these  habits  to  form?  Require  rhythmic, 
smooth  writing  from  the  first  as  the  teacher  counts  or  calls  characters  at  a  speed 
conducive  to  the  prevention  of  slow,  cramped  writing.  A  controlled  arm  motion, 
a  combination  of  finger  and  arm  motion,  with  the  emphasis  upon  closely  written 
characters  and  the  vanishing  or  thinning  line  at  the  end  of  the  stroke,  should  be 
used.  Of  course,  accuracy  of  length  and  height  of  characters  must  be  demanded, 
and  this  will  come  from  much  well  guided  practice.  And  so,  a  rhythmic,  smooth, 
fast  writing  from  the  beginning  will  insure  the  accompanying  quick  thinking, 
and  the  problem  of  pulling  the  student  out  of  his  sluggish  writing  and  thinking 
habits  will  be  non-existent. 

G.  Rhythmic,  smooth  thought  reading  should  also  be  required  from  the  very 
first  day  of  sounding.  Reading  by  the  teacher  as  an  example  of  the  type  of  read- 
ing desired,  followed  by  individual  or  concert  reading,  the  explanation  of  am- 
biguous material,  student  reading  of  perfect  notes  in  great  quantity,  previous 
silent  reading  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  all  will  aid  in  the  development  of  thought 
reading  for  content. 

H.  The  field  of  testing  is  of  great  importance  in  the  teaching  of  shorthand. 
The  choice  of  type  of  test  should  be  made  carefully  and  wisely  to  suit  the  definite 
purpose  of  the  testing,  not  forgetting  the  use  of  diagnosis  and  remedial  follow- 
up  work  for  efficient,  successful  teaching  and  learning. 


Editor's  Note:  "Diagnostic  Testing  in  Shorthand"  is  one  of  three  articles 
on  shorthand  by  Miss  Duncan,  the  other  two  being  "Prognostic  Testing  in 
Shorthand,"  published  in  The  Journal  of  Business  Education,  April,  1936,  and 
"When  Shall  Transcription  Be  Taught?"  to  be  published  in  a  forthcoming  is- 
sue of  The  Business  Education  World. 
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Goethe's  Influence  in  France 

by  Charles  Werner 

Before  the  eighteenth  century  little  of  Germany's  activity  in  belles-lettres  was 
known  in  France,  although  the  works  of  the  philosophers  and  savants,  such  as 
Leibnitz,  Wolf,  and  Pufendorf,  were  widely  read  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Those  few  educated  Frenchmen  who  had  heard  of  Opitz,  Lohenstein,  Hofmanns- 
waldau,  Gryphius,  Logau,  Weise,  and  Brockes  had  no  high  opinion  of  them. 
Even  Giinther,  the  greatest  German  lyrist  before  Goethe,  did  not  attract  their 
attention.  The  fact  is  that  Germany's  men  of  letters  in  the  seventeenth  century 
produced  nothing  to  compare  with  the  masterpieces  of  Moliere,  Malherbe,  La 
Bruyere,  De  la  Rochefoucauld,  Jean  de  Rotrou,  Racine,  and  "le  grand  Corneille." 
Germany  had  not  recovered  either  materially  or  spiritually  from  the  ravages  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  (1618-1648),  an  internecine  struggle  which  left  less  than 
a  third  of  the  pre-war  population  alive. 

Melchior  Grimm,  a  pupil  of  Gottsched,  who  went  to  Paris  with  missionary 
zeal,  wrote  in  1750  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Mercure  de  France  in  which  he  en- 
joyed some  degree  of  success  in  attempting  to  convince  Frenchmen  that  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  German  literature.  It  goes  without  saying  that  he  lauded  his 
own  master  Gottsched,  whose  theories  of  literary  art  were  based  largely  on  those 
of  Boileau.  Thus  the  French  understood  Gottsched.  At  the  time  when  Grimm 
wrote  his  articles,  English  literature  was  enjoying  considerable  popularity,  and 
Frenchmen  were  reading  with  avidity  Richardson's  Pamela  and  George  Lillo's 
London  Merchant.  Thus  the  old  prejudice  in  France  against  Northern  literature 
was  broken.  Encouraged  by  Melchior  Grimm's  success,  Junker,  a  professor  at 
a  military  school,  and  Huber,  a  language  teacher,  instigated  in  1754  a  new  period- 
ical, Journal  Etranger,  whose  avowed  purpose  was  to  help  the  cause  of  German 
letters  in  France.  Uz,  Gellert,  Gleim,  and  even  Klopstock  became  known.  The 
Swiss  Haller  and  Gessner  enjoyed  a  slightly  greater  renown,  because  they  struck 
the  chords  of  nature,  as  Rousseau  had  when  he  said  in  L'Emile,  "Everything  is 
good  as  it  comes  from  the  hands  of  the  Author  of  Nature,  but  everything  cor- 
rupts in  the  hands  of  man." 

The  next  movement  in  German  literature  to  attract  attention  was  the  Genie- 
zeit,  or  Storm  and  Stress,  a  period  of  extreme  individualism.  In  France  the  first 
and  most  popular  work  of  this  school  was  Goethe's  Die  Leiden  des  jungen  Wer- 
thers,  of  which  three  translations  appeared  immediately.  Goethe's  name  had  first 
become  known  in  1774,  when  someone  translated  his  Clavigo.  At  first  the  re- 
ception of  Malheur s  de  Werther  was  cold:  critics  ridiculed  what  they  called  its 
" sensiblerie  germanique,"  its  too  simple  action,  the  incoherence  of  its  style,  some- 
times flat,  other  times  frenetically  declamatory.  Albert  was  a  dull  bourgeois,  Lotte 
had  no  piquancy,  and  Werther  was  a  spineless  fool  who,  instead  of  thrusting 
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aside  his  rival,  was  content  to  groan,  to  gnash  his  teeth,  and  finally  to  kill  him- 
self stupidly.  But  whatever  might  have  been  the  impression  of  the  critics,  the 
great  mass  of  middle  class  readers  reveled  in  a  book  the  lachrymosity  of  which 
rivalled  that  of  Rousseau's  Julie,  ou  la  Nouvelle  Heloise.  Many  imitations  ap- 
peared, such  as  Malheurs  de  V Amour  (1776)  and  Lettres  de  Deux  Amants 
(1783). 

During  the  bloody  French  Revolution  with  its  Reign  of  Terror,  people  had 
other  things  to  think  about  besides  belles-lettres,  and  Goethe  lost  some  of  his 
fame,  whereas  Schiller's  R'duber  was  quite  popular  in  1792.  But  after  the  fall  of 
Robespierre,  Werther  again  became  the  mode  under  the  Directory.  Souls  that 
had  suffered  for  six  long  years,  undergone  disillusionment  and  melancholy, 
found  in  Goethe's  hero  the  incarnation  of  their  own  psychology.  The  Werther 
complex,  which  had  spread  as  far  as  China,  took  possession  of  France  as  com- 
pletely as  it  had  of  Germany.  French  women  dressed  their  hair  a,  la  Charlotte: 
men  wore  the  blue  coat,  top-boots,  yellow  trousers,  and  vest  of  the  unhappy  sui- 
cide. Napoleon  Bonaparte  took  with  him  a  copy  of  Werther  to  Egypt.  An  im- 
mense number  of  adulterated  translations  and  cheap  imitations,  far  outstripping 
the  psychopathic  gloom  of  the  original,  were  pouring  from  the  presses.  The 
Werther  craze  spread  to  art  and  to  the  stage,  on  which  a  very  popular  imitation 
was  Werther  ou  Delire  de  l' Amour.  Frenchmen  wrote  heroids,  or  heroic  epistles 
in  verse,  which  in  execrable  sentimentality  far  surpassed  the  effusions  of  Hof- 
mann  von  Hofmannswaldau.  Of  course,  some  Frenchmen  saw  the  folly  of  the 
fad,  and  Gallic  wit  produced  many  travesties  and  parodies  of  Goethe's  lyrical 
novel. 

Werther  was  popular  also  with  the  young  people  of  the  Romantic  period,  when 
ennui  took  possession  of  a  youth  which  had  been  left  stranded  when  the  Revolu- 
tion had  totally  upset  the  past,  leaving  behind  bloody  ruins  upon  which  the  Em- 
pire had  built  a  hazy  uncertain  culture,  ill  adjusted  to  the  pressing  problems  of 
the  day.  Youth  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  do  or  what  its  fate  would  be;  it 
brooded,  tortured  itself  with  self-pity  and  a  feeling  of  impotence  before  cruel 
fate;  it  reread  Werther.  In  vain  did  the  critics  in  the  Mercure  de  France  con- 
demn it;  in  vain  did  the  ecclesiastics  thunder  against  its  immorality,  lack  of  re- 
ligion, and  its  seducing  ideas  on  suicide.  Madame  de  Stael  thought  Werther 
superior  to  Rene,  a  similar  novelette  by  Chateaubriand,  whose  hero  is  incurably 
sad  without  reason.  The  sentimental  youth  of  the  day  made  a  cult  of  heart- 
sickness,  sweet  melancholy,  despair,  and  even  of  suicide  which  was  made  as 
dramatic  as  possible.  For  a  long  time,  as  late  as  the  forties  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, Goethe's  Werther  cast  its  somber  shadow  over  French  letters,  and  con- 
tinued to  inject  its  perfidious  venom  into  young  French  souls.  The  melancholy 
of  French  Romanticism,  seen  in  Musset's  Confessions  d'un  Enfant  du  Siecle, 
Vigny's  Chatterton ,  and  George  Sand's  Valentine,  may  be  traced  to  Werther. 

The  second  generation  of  Romanticism,  however,  gradually  threw  off  the  op- 
pressive melancholy  of  the  ego  doloroso.  These  young  people  challenged  their 
environment,  animated  by  a  desire  for  action — the  new  hero  of  the   day  was 
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Faust.  But  before  enthusing  for  Goethe's  Faust,  Madame  de  Stael  had  called  her 
countrymen's  attention  to  his  lyrics,  especially  the  matchless  ballads  describing 
the  weird,  fantastic  aspects  of  nature,  such  as  Der  Fischer,  Der  Zauberlehrling, 
Die  Braut  von  Korinth,  Gott  und  die  Bajadere,  Der  Konig  von  Thule.  Goethe's 
Leipsic  anacreontics  offered  nothing  new  to  Frenchmen.  Oddly  enough,  neither 
did  his  Sesenheim  and  Strassburg  love  lyrics,  inspired  by  Friederike  Brion,  at- 
tract much  attention.  At  the  same  time  Burger's  Lenore  was  quite  popular,  and 
Macpherson's  poems  of  Ossian  were  read  eagerly.  Frenchmen,  like  Germans 
of  the  same  period,  were  attracted  by  the  "blaue  Blume"  and  "mondbeglanzte 
Zaubernacht"  of  Romanticism. 

In  the  drama  Schiller  reigned  supreme  among  foreign  writers,  and  his 
Rauber,  W allenstein ,  Maria  Stuart,  Fies\o,  Don  Carlos,  Jungfrau  von  Orleans, 
and  Wilhelm  Tell  were  great  favorites.  Goethe's  Gotz  von  Berlichingen,  Stella, 
Clavigo,  Tasso,  Egmont,  and  Iphigenie  were  translated  and  performed  but  never 
enjoyed  any  considerable  success,  because  the  French  public  was  confused  by 
their  peculiar  form  and  inspiration.  What  sort  of  verve  must  a  dramatic  poet 
have  who  could  write  distracted  plays  like  Clavigo  and  Stella,  and  then  the 
classic,  marble-like  Iphigenie,  to  say  nothing  of  a  contrast  like  Gotz  and  Tasso! 
But  one  dramatic  work  of  Goethe  that  enjoyed  lasting  success  on  the  French 
stage  was  the  first  part  of  Faust,  of  which  two  translations  appeared  in  1823, 
both  of  which  gave  Faust  a  Byronic  tinge,  for  the  cult  of  the  English  poet  was 
then  at  its  height.  People  loved  Manfred,  Lara,  and  Cain  because  of  their  cynical, 
defiant  attitude  toward  life,  and  for  their  mysterious  powers  of  seduction  which 
caused  beautiful  women  to  fall  into  their  arms  without  resistance.  Because  of  this 
diabolical  Byronism,  Mephisto,  the  spirit  of  cynicism  and  of  negation,  who  jo- 
cosely called  God  himself  an  old  chap  and  who  laid  a  bet  with  the  Almighty  in 
the  Holy  of  Holies  of  Heaven,  had  at  first  a  hold  on  the  popular  imagination 
even  to  a  greater  degree  than  Faust.  They  loved  the  devilish  grin,  his  claptrap 
and  hocus-pocus,  his  cortege  of  sorcerers,  demons  and  witches!  Satanism  and 
the  phantasmagoria  of  diabolical  scenes  attracted  people  to  the  theatre,  where 
they  vicariously  travelled  "vom  Himmel  durch  die  Welt  zur  Holle,"  the  last- 
named  place  exercising  the  greatest  appeal. 

It  was  this  conception  of  Faust  which  probably  influenced  that  great  French 
novelist,  Honore  de  Balzac,  in  writing  his  most  popular  novel,  La  Peau  de  Cha- 
grin— in  which  a  cultured  young  man  who  has  lost  all  his  money  by  gambling 
decides  to  jump  into  the  Seine,  but  before  doing  so  is  preternaturally  seized 
with  an  irresistible  desire  to  look  at  some  antiques.  He  deeply  impresses  the  shop- 
keeper who,  because  of  the  penniless  intellectual's  ability  to  read  the  Semitic  in- 
scriptions thereon,  gives  him  the  only  existing  piece  of  the  hide  of  the  onager  de- 
scribed in  the  Old  Testament.  This  shagreen  leather,  which  is  absolutely  inde- 
structible by  acid,  knives,  sledge-hammers,  tearing,  or  any  other  human  or  natural 
agency,  becomes  the  hero's  Mephisto;  it  grants  his  every  wish,  but  shrinks  rap- 
idly as  the  hero  leads  his  wild  life  of  unrestrained  gratification.  But  Balzac  does 
not  pass  beyond  the  crude  conception  of  the  pact  in  the  Volkjbucher.  When  the 
magic  skin  finally  shrinks  to  nothing,  he  must  die  a  horrible  death. 
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After  the  public  had  had  its  fill  of  Satanism,  Marguerite  became  the  cynosure 
of  all  eyes.  French  painters  took  up  the  theme.  Sweet,  pure,  naive  Gretchen, 
dreaming  of  her  lover  in  the  moonlight,  or  singing  at  her  spinning  wheel  be- 
fore a  Gothic  window,  became  the  type  of  the  ingenuous,  enamoured,  young 
girl,  the  innocent  victim  of  a  satanic  seducer,  the  type  and  symbol  of  sentimental 
virgins  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine. 

In  the  last  stage  of  Goethe's  Faust  on  the  French  stage  it  was  Faust  himself 
who  captured  the  popular  imagination.  Faust's  appeal  was  two-fold:  before  the 
pact  with  Mephisto  he  was  a  respect-commanding  figure,  a  serious  scholar  who 
after  long  years  of  intensive  study  and  research  among  retorts,  musty  old  tomes, 
"Tiergeripp  und  Totenbein,"  became  a  despairing  misologist  who  cried  out  "Und 
sehe  dass  wir  nichts  wissen  \6nnenl  Das  will  mir  schier  das  Herz  verbrennen" 
— and  who  determined  to  conjure  up  the  powers  of  hell  to  satisfy  his  longings. 
After  the  pact,  on  the  other  hand,  the  later  French  romanticists  saw  in  him  their 
Don  Juan  and  Casanova.  Only  a  very  few  Frenchmen  grasped  the  deeper  philo- 
sophical significance  of  Goethe's  masterpiece. 

Goethe's  fame  in  France  increased,  and  besides  Madame  de  Stael,  many 
Frenchmen  of  note  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Weimar  to  see  its  patriarch  whom 
they  called  the  "Prince  de  Germanic"  What  they  admired  especially  was  his 
charm  in  conversation,  the  youthful  vivacity  of  his  mind,  his  affable  manners, 
the  universality  of  his  interests,  his  wonderful  artistic  and  scientific  collections, 
and  above  all  his  astonishing  knowledge  of  French  literature.  The  reports  they 
carried  back  to  France  added  much  to  Goethe's  reputation,  and  every  provincial 
newspaper  mourned  his  death  in  1832.  French  journals  concurred  in  expressing 
the  belief  that  Goethe  was  a  universally  gifted  man  of  letters,  and  that  never  had 
there  been  a  life  so  rich  as  his. 

Many  of  Goethe's  works  had  provoked  curiosity  and  interest,  but  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  great  impression  made  by  Werther  and  Faust.  Wilhelm  Meister, 
for  example,  translated  in  1802  and  again  in  1829,  was  severely  criticized  by  a 
public  that  found  it  long,  ill-composed,  and  full  of  incoherent  and  trivial  inci- 
dents of  the  merest  secondary  importance.  They  refused  to  see  the  moral  idea 
which  gave  it  unity.  The  Annees  de  Voyage  {Wanderjahre),  translated  in  1843 
by  Madame  de  Carlowitz,  French  critics  called  an  olla  podrida,  even  more  "de- 
cousu"  (desultory)  than  the  Lehrjahre.  Frenchmen  did  not  like  the  two  novels, 
but  they  loved  Mignon  and  her  songs.  Painters  and  musicians  used  her  for  new 
themes.   Gounod  immortalised  Gretchen;  Mignon  also  figured  in  various  operas. 

Die  W ahlverwandtschaften  {Elective  Affinities)  met  with  a  colder  reception 
than  Wilhelm  Meister.  What  is  regarded  as  Germany's  greatest  Eheroman, 
Madame  de  Stael  found  boring;  she  ridiculed  the  idea  of  wanting  to  explain  the 
hazards  of  love  by  a  pseudo-scientific  erotic  magnetism.  But  as  Wilhelm  Meister 
was  saved  from  complete  damnation  by  the  charming  Bohemian  girl,  Mignon, 
so  was  Elective  Affinities  partly  redeemed  by  Ottilie. 

Frenchmen  were  surprised  to  learn  that  Goethe  the  poet  was  also  a  great  phi- 
losopher and  man  of  science.   Germany's  greatest  poet  lost  not  a  little  prestige, 
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however,  on  account  of  his  quixotic  anti-Newtonian  views  taken  in  the  Faiben- 
lehre,  and  his  French  friends,  to  their  great  embarrassment,  could  not  find  a 
translator.  But  Goethe  was  no  longer  the  fool  jousting  against  windmills  when 
Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire,  in  a  session  of  the  French  Academy  held  in  July,  1831, 
gave  official  approbation  to  the  theories  expressed  in  Metamorphose  da-  Pflanzen, 
translated  in  1829  by  Gingins.  The  same  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire  caused  the 
Academy  to  instigate  in  1837  an  authorized  translation  of  all  Goethe's  scien- 
tific works.  But  the  concept  of  Goethe  as  a  scientist  hardly  passed  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  Academy.  Not  until  1862  was  the  appetite  of  the  French  public 
whetted  by  his  scientific  works. 

Goethe's  Spinozistic  pantheism  was  admired  by  the  French  philosopher  Willm 
in  his  book  Histoire  de  la  Philosophic  Allemande  (1849)  and  by  Caro  in  Philos- 
ophic de  Goethe  (1866).  After  these  works  appeared,  Frenchmen  began  to 
study  and  appreciate  the  second  part  of  Faust,  which  they  no  longer  regarded  as 
a  monstrosity.  It  is  contained  in  Porchat,  who  has  made  the  best  translation  of 
Goethe's  complete  works.  But  of  course  many  French  critics  of  ability  still  re- 
fuse to  sympathize  with  the  second  part  of  Faust,  and  perhaps  with  justification. 
A  few  admire  the  tribute  paid  to  Byron  in  the  character  of  Euphorion,  the  child 
of  Faust  and  Helen  of  Troy,  whose  marriage  represents  the  union  of  romanti- 
cism and  classicism,  the  offspring  of  which  is  an  Icarus-like  being  that  destroys 
itself  by  striving  too  high. 

Hermann  und  Dorothea  was  translated  as  early  as  1800  by  Bitaube.  The  pub- 
lic of  the  time  considered  as  sacrilege  the  treatment  of  a  bourgeois  subject  with 
Homeric  meter  and  style,  and  the  work  was  not  recognized  until  1856,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  hexameters  could  be  translated  into  French  very  well,  since  alex- 
andrines were  the  typical  meter  of  the  classicists  Racine,  Corneille,  and  others. 

Concerning  Goethe  himself,  and  the  ideas  which  were  and  are  current  in 
France  regarding  his  total  personality,  French  opinions  are  varied  and  protean, 
but  certain  important  tendencies  can  be  traced.  At  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  Madame  de  Stael  and  the  romanticists  represented  Goethe  as  a 
grand  old  man,  solemn  and  distant,  retired  from  this  world's  hurly-burly,  living 
in  a  sort  of  temple  where  he  had  accumulated  his  artistic  treasures. 

Frenchmen  knew  nothing  of  Goethe's  youth  until  1823,  when  Aubert  de  Vitry 
translated  his  memoirs — Dichtung  und  Wahrheit.  At  that  date  they  read  eagerly 
about  Goethe's  relation  to  the  Sturm  und  Drang  movement,  and  the  biograph- 
ical elements  in  Werther.  At  this  time  they  realized  that  in  a  sense  all  Goethe's 
works  are  confessions.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  misconception  arose  that 
Goethe's  heart  was  not  as  noble  as  his  intellect,  and  that  he  wrapped  himself  in 
a  shell  of  selfish  egoism.  The  great  critic  Sainte-Beuve  shared  this  fallacy,  and 
stigmatized  Goethe  as  the  "Talleyrand  de  I'art."  His  callous  indifference  to  the 
political  crises  of  his  fatherland  is  contrasted  unfavorably  with  the  attitude  of 
Victor  Hugo,  who  put  his  poetry  at  the  service  of  the  political  and  social  welfare 
of  his  country. 
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Not  until  1863,  when  Richelot  wrote  the  Memoires  et  Vie  de  Goethe,  did  this 
unjust  prejudice  begin  to  be  shaken.  Richelot  supports  the  thesis  that  Goethe's 
so-called  callous  indifference  was  in  reality  a  delicate  balance  of  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  his  nature,  an  harmonious  equilibrium  of  the  polarity  of  rational  and 
irrational  in  his  personality.  Toward  the  end  of  his  life  Goethe  attained  a  poise 
and  an  Hellenic  tranquillity  of  mind  that  are  by  no  means  to  be  confused  with 
senile  decay  or  egotistical  intellectualism.  The  thesis  of  Richelot  received  docu- 
mental corroboration  in  the  same  year,  when  Delerot  translated  completely  J.  P. 
Eckermann's  Gesprdche  mit  Goethe.  In  these  conversations  Frenchmen  found 
a  heart  as  well  as  a  head,  a  good,  patient,  sincere  man,  humane  and  without  any 
trace  of  proud  self-sufficiency,  a  man  with  a  love  of  truth  for  its  own  sake. 
Goethe's  Boswell  reveals  his  hero  not  only  as  he  was  in  maturity,  but  also  as  in 
ardent  youth  shaken  by  all  emotions,  particularly  by  "la  grande  passion."  Thus 
Richelot  and  Delerot  abolished,  in  theory  at  least,  "la  grande  etreur  jrancaise  sur 
Goethe,"  although  Victor  Hugo  never  lost  his  conception  of  an  egotistical  Ger- 
man Apollo  indifferent  to  the  poet's  social  and  moral  mission.  Hugo  on  this  ac- 
count admired  Schiller  more  than  Goethe. 

The  mean  attacks  on  Goethe  made  during  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870- 
71,  when  the  Goethean  star  twinkled  feebly  in  the  French  sky,  may  be  skipped 
over  with  but  brief  mention.  All  great  men  have  their  besmirchers  and  Goethe 
has  his.  The  same  tendency  to  belittle  reappeared  during  the  World  War,  when 
every  nation  had  its  irrational  war  psychology  and  peculiar  Martian  hysteria. 
Today  the  German  Nazis  do  not  seem  to  be  altogether  favorably  disposed  to 
their  great  countryman  because  he  lacked  patriotism.  Goethe  would  have  agreed 
probably  with  Lessing  that  patriotism  is  "eine  heroische  Schwachhelt." 

As  late  as  1890  the  legend  of  Goethe  the  egotist  still  persisted.  Anatole  France, 
the  dilletante,  found  a  model  in  Goethe;  Paul  Bourget  regarded  him  as  a  selfish 
genius  who  at  any  price  multiplied  his  psychological  experiences  to  the  utmost. 
Many  Frenchmen  called  him  a  "Furstendiener." 

At  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century  a  portion  of  France  still  regarded  Goethe 
as  a  selfish  individualist.  The  conception  of  him  as  a  great  moral  personality 
clashed  with  this  view.  Frenchmen  were  beginning  to  realize  the  injustice  of 
many  of  the  judgments  of  the  past  on  Goethe,  and  Goethe  for  them  was  be- 
coming vibrant,  impassioned,  struggling  for  the  forces  of  good,  firmly  believing 
in  progress  and  the  evolution  of  human  virtue. 

For  the  great  French  public  Goethe  will  remain  above  all  the  author  of  Wer- 
ther  and  Faust,  the  creator  of  Mignon,  and  the  provider  of  inspiration  for  Gou- 
nod, Massenet,  Berlioz,  and  Ambroise  Thomas.  On  leaving  the  lycee,  every 
French  bachelor  knows  the  main  facts  of  Goethe's  life,  and  that  he  wrote  lyrical 
poetry,  dramas  (Gotz,  Egmont,  Torquato  Tasso,  Iphigenie,  Faust),  novels  (Wer- 
ther,  Wilhelm  Meister),  a  travelogue  (Italienische  Reise),  and  war  memoirs 
(Kampagne  in  Fran\reick).  Goethe's  future  renown  in  France  seems  assured. 

References.  See  Fernand  Baldensperger:  Goethe  en  France,  1904,  and 
Bibliographic  critique  de  Goethe  en  France,  1907. 
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At  the  Elbow  of  the  Shakespearean  Protagonist 

by  Arthur  Herman  Wilson 

When  we  analyze  the  structure  of  Shakespeare's  tragedies  in  order  to  discover 
the  method  of  the  master  as  he  dramatizes  life,  we  find  that  certain  effective 
usages  of  his  in  the  manipulation  of  plot  and  character  are  likely  to  recur  in  one 
tragedy  after  another.  One  of  these  effective  usages  I  should  like  to  call  Shakes- 
peare's treatment  of  his  tragic  protagonist  as  influenced  by  an  alter  ego,  someone 
at  his  elbow  who  prods  him  to  action:  someone  closest  to  him  in  power  over 
him. 

In  other  words,  the  Shakespearean  protagonist,  as  he  struggles  to  make  a  de- 
cision to  pursue  a  definite  course  of  action,  as  he  faces  his  problem  in  life  and 
tries  to  solve  it,  is  helped  toward  definite  decision  and  action  by  another  person 
whose  life  is  closely  associated  with  his,  his  alter  ego.  Sometimes  the  alter  ego 
serves  only  to  give  the  initial  motion  to  the  protagonist,  and  sometimes  he  car- 
ries on  through  all  five  acts.  As  the  expression,  alter  ego,  implies,  there  is  a  very 
close  relationship,  often  blood  kinship,  between  the  protagonist  and  the  contribu- 
tory character,  and  they  are  in  the  one  mesh  which  the  skein  of  Life  weaves 
around  them  in  the  play. 

Analysis  reveals  the  use  of  the  alter  ego  as  a  moving  force  in  the  great  trag- 
edies of  Othello,  Macbeth,  Hamlet,  Coriolanus,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and 
Romeo  and  Juliet.  The  absence  of  the  alter  ego  as  a  moving  force  in  Lear  and 
Julius  Caesar  is  likewise  significant  in  analysis. 

In  Othello  we  find  a  most  active  alter  ego,  and  he  is  Iago.  Iago  is  at  one  time 
the  alter  ego  and  the  antagonist  (or  villain,  if  you  prefer)  in  Othello.  Usually  the 
alter  ego  is  sincerely  a  friend  to  the  protagonist  and,  while  he  moves  the  prota- 
gonist on  to  personal  action  that  produces  tragedy,  he  does  so  unmindful  of  the 
dire  consequences,  since  we  must  remember  that  his  own  fate  also  is  involved. 
But  in  Othello  we  can  have  this  duality  in  Iago  because  Iago  is  the  one  false 
friend  among  contributory  characters  and  he  plays  two  parts.  He  has  one  face 
for  Othello  and  another  for  himself  and  the  world.  He  is  the  alter  ego  for  Othello 
and  the  antagonist  for  the  play. 

Whereas  in  the  other  tragedies  involving  the  alter  ego  the  protagonist  remains 
to  us  as  responsible  for  his  own  actions  even  when  motivated  by  the  alter  ego,  in 
Othello  he  does  not  because  Othello  is  the  dupe  of  Iago  who  not  only  moves 
Othello  into  action  but  is  entirely  responsible  for  creating  it.  Iago  starts  off  the 
action,  carefully  fosters  it,  and  brings  it  to  a  close. 

The  alter  ego,  however,  is  not  the  only  moving  force  at  work  in  any  tragedy, 
not  even  the  major  one  necessarily  so  far  as  the  dramatic  action  is  concerned. 
Dramatically,  for  instance,  in  the  play  of  Coriolanus  the  protagonist's  mother, 
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Editor's  Foreword 


Faculty  and  public  response  to  our  first  issue  of  the  Susquehanna  University 
Studies  in  May,  1936,  was  so  gracious  that  the  editorial  board  decided  not  to 
wait  for  the  lapse  of  an  entire  year  to  publish  the  second  number  of  our  journal, 
if  sufficient  studies  should  warrant  an  earlier  publication.  With  the  necessary 
manuscript  available,  therefore,  the  editorial  board  sanctioned  the  publishing  of 
this  second  issue  for  January,  1937.  At  the  present  time,  the  board  does  not  know 
whether  there  will  be  an  issue  in  the  spring  of  1937,  or  whether  our  third  num- 
ber must  wait  until  1938. 

We  welcome  to  this  issue  five  new  contributors.  Miss  Lois  M.  Boe,  in  writ- 
ing upon  a  particular  phase  of  naturalism  in  the  French  drama  of  today,  follows 
a  subject  to  which  she  has  given  years  of  detailed  study.  Miss  Viola  DuFrain 
contributes  results  of  pedagogical  testing  that  have  come  from  her  classroom 
work.  Dr.  Paul  Ovrebo  reports  an  original  experiment  in  high  temperature 
measurements  carried  on  upon  our  campus  in  collaboration  with  Erie  I.  Shobert, 
Susquehanna  University  graduate,  and  postgraduate  student  at  the  University 
of  Goettingen,  Germany.  Dean  George  F.  Dunkelberger  makes  his  second 
appearance  in  the  Studies,  but  this  time  as  a  co-author  with  Eldon  K.  Rumber- 
ger,  former  colleague. 

Also,  the  editorial  board  wishes  to  record  its  gratitude  to  President  G.  Morris 
Smith  of  the  university,  whose  whole-hearted  support  has  been  the  greatest  con- 
tributing factor  in  making  this  journal  possible. 

Arthur  Herman  Wilson 
Susquehanna  University 
Selinsgrove,  Pa. 
December  10,  1936 


Motor  Coordination  Among  Epileptics 

by  George  F.  Dunkelberger  and  Eldon  K.  Rumberger 

INTRODUCTION 

There  is  a  dearth  of  information  concerning  the  disease  of  epilepsy.  Even  the 
medical  profession  is  extremely  candid  in  acknowledging  its  limitations  in  this 
particular  field.  Such  a  shortcoming  makes  a  study  of  motor  coordination 
among  epileptics  unusually  difficult.  There  is  no  array  of  basic  facts  about  the 
etiology  of  the  disease,  the  behavior  of  the  patient,  and  the  proper  method  of 
treatment.  Even  the  nature  of  the  seizure  is  a  matter  of  speculation.  Conse- 
quently, the  findings  of  any  preliminary  investigation  and  experimentation  may 
be  questioned  and  even  seriously  challenged.  No  attempt  is  being  made  here  to 
foist  upon  the  reader  any  pet  dogmas  or  theories  that  the  writers  may  hold.  The 
data  gathered  through  a  rather  comprehensive  program  of  research  are  permit- 
ted to  speak  for  themselves. 

This  study  was  occasioned  by  the  general  theory  of  epilepsy  that  a  seizure  is 
caused  by  the  sudden  release  of  obstructed  nervous  energy.  Upon  this  principle, 
an  experimental  program  was  designed  to  show  that  if  this  energy  were  released 
through  definitely  controlled  channels,  an  increase  in  the  speed  of  motor  responses 
would  result.  While  the  data  of  the  investigation  do  not  furnish  any  definite 
proof  or  disproof  of  the  proposed  theory,  they  do  reveal,  however,  some  interest- 
ing facts  about  the  motor  coordination  of  epileptics,  and  it  is  these  facts  that 
are  herewith  presented. 

PROCEDURE 

The  apparatus  used  in  the  investigation  consisted  of  a  tapping  test,  a  peg-board 
test,  and  a  tube  marble  test.  The  subjects  were  patients  of  a  Pennsylvania  State 
Epileptic  Colony.  All  the  tests  were  given  individually  in  the  following  manner. 
The  subject  upon  entering  the  laboratory  was  seated  at  a  table  and  put  at  his 
ease.  Conversation  ran  freely  in  order  to  achieve  this  ease.  An  attendant  aided 
in  keeping  the  subject  from  becoming  unduly  excited.  The  subject  was  then 
given  a  tapping  pencil,  a  writing  pad  was  laid  before  him,  and  he  was  told  to 
tap  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  procedure  was  illustrated  to  make  certain  that 
the  subject  thoroughly  understood  what  he  was  expected  to  do.  The  time  allotted 
for  the  tapping  test  was  five  seconds. 

As  soon  as  the  tapping  test  was  completed,  a  peg-board  was  placed  before  the 
subject  with  the  pegs  removed.  The  box  containing  the  pegs  was  placed  beside 
the  board,  and  the  mode  of  procedure  of  the  test  illustrated.  The  "handedness" 
of  the  subject  was  noted  and  the  box  of  pegs  placed  accordingly  to  the  right  or 
left  side  of  the  peg-board.  The  time  allotted  for  the  peg-board  test  was  thirty 
seconds. 

The  tube  marble  test  consisted  of  dropping  marbles  in  a  hole  at  the  top  of  a 
wooden  tube.  The  top  of  the  tube  was  one  foot  above  the  table  level  so  that  the 
subject  seated  at  the  table  picked  the  marbles  one  by  one  from  a  box  placed  in 
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the  same  manner  as  in  the  preceding  test,  raised  them  one  foot,  and  dropped 
them  into  the  hole  at  the  top  of  the  tube.  The  procedure  was  likewise  first  illus- 
trated as  in  the  preceding  tests.  The  time  allotted  for  this  test  was  forty-five 
seconds. 

The  entire  time  necessary  for  administering  the  three  tests  did  not  exceed  five 
minutes.  This  limited  time  was  necessary  to  avoid  fatiguing  the  subject  in  con- 
sideration of  his  physical  condition.  Epileptics  are  able  to  do  much  rough 
manual  labor  with  no  apparent  strain,  but  in  speed  and  accuracy  tests  they  are 
likely  to  show  a  marked  tendency  to  become  nervous.  Hence,  the  subject  was 
never  hurried  from  one  test  to  the  next.  It  is  also  noteworthy  to  mention  the 
fact  that  epileptics  do  not  react  normally  to  tests  which  are  administered  shortly 
before  or  immediately  following  a  seizure.  Through  the  assistance  of  the  atten- 
dant, it  was  possible  to  avoid  all  such  circumstances. 

SUBJECTS 

A  brief  description  of  the  subjects,  epileptic  and  normal,  will  now  be  given  in 
order  to  place  before  the  reader  some  of  the  important  facts  of  the  investigation. 
As  has  already  been  stated,  the  purpose  of  the  investigation  was  to  ascertain  some 
definite  information  concerning  the  nature  of  the  motor  coordination  of  epilep- 
tics. Therefore,  the  first  group  of  subjects  consisted  of  two  hundred  epileptic 
patients,  all  male,  and  with  a  wide  range  of  age  as  is  shown  in  the  data  sum- 
mary. They  were  tested  according  to  the  previously  outlined  procedure  and 
were  classified  in  accordance  with  the  Colony  classification  into  four  groups. 

A  brief  description  of  these  several  groups  follows.  The  A-group  consisted  of 
such  persons  as  are  ready,  or  nearly  so,  for  discharge  from  the  institution.  The 
seizures  from  which  they  suffer  are  light  and  infrequent,  and  generally  there  are 
hopes  of  effecting  permanent  cures.  It  seems  that  the  disease  runs  in  a  sort  of 
gradation.  There  is  a  point  in  the  disease  beyond  which  improvement  cannot 
be  effected,  but  above  that  point  there  is  almost  always  a  fair  chance  of  cure.  Be- 
low this  focal  point,  however,  the  patient  seldom  if  ever  improves  and  often 
grows  worse. 

The  B-group  is  made  up  of  such  patients  as  are  subject  to  more  frequent 
seizures  of  a  rather  periodic  nature  over  a  protracted  period  of  time.  The  fits 
are  somewhat  more  severe  than  those  in  the  A-group  but  not  so  marked  as  in 
the  C-group.  The  patients  of  this  class  seem  to  be  thoroughly  rational  when  not 
in  a  state  of  seizure  or  near  such  a  state. 

The  third  group  designated  in  the  following  records  as  the  C-group  contains 
the  largest  number  of  epileptics.  These  are  subject  to  more  frequent  and  severe 
seizures  than  the  two  preceding  groups  and  must  be  under  the  constant  super- 
vision of  attendants.  Their  seizures  come  unexpectedly  and  are  usually  very 
severe.  They  are  seldom  entirely  rational  even  when  free  from  attacks.  Patients 
in  the  two  first  groups  are  able  to  sense  the  approach  of  an  attack  but  in  this 
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group  the  subjects  seem  to  have  no  powers   whatever  to  discern   impending 
seizures. 

The  last,  or  the  D-group,  are  patients  who  are  subject  to  very  frequent  atttacks 
and  are  of  very  low  physical  status  even  when  in  the  quiescent  state.  They  are 
just  barely  able  to  react  to  these  tests  and  are  of  the  type  for  whom  there  is  little 
likelihood  of  effecting  a  cure.  The  focal  point  mentioned  above  lies  somewhere 
in  the  C-group.  From  the  uncertainty  of  the  malady,  it  is  impossible  to  place 
one's  finger  at  the  exact  point  above  and  below  which  a  cure  can  be  expected. 

There  are  epileptics  of  a  still  lower  status  who  can  not  be  tested  at  all  because 
they  are  in  the  final  stages  of  the  disease  from  which  they  can  never  emerge. 
When  patients  have  regressed  to  this  point,  all  hope  of  recovery  is  gone,  and 
death,  which  soon  comes,  is  the  only  relief.  These  patients  are  usually  con- 
fined to  bed,  and  are  often  in  such  a  helpless  state  that  they  must  be  given  con- 
stant attention. 

The  reader  will,  of  course,  understand  that  a  full  discussion  of  the  epileptic 
does  not  come  within  the  province  of  this  paper.  The  chief  interest  centers  in 
the  results  of  this  somewhat  restricted  experiment.  This  point  should,  however, 
be  carefully  noted.    The  classification  as  herein  described  bears  no  relation  what- 


DATA  SUMMARY 
Epileptic  Group 


Values 


Coefficient  of  Correlation       .         .         .         .359  .262 

*  Twenty-one  pegs  placed  in  board  during  time  of  test. 
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No.   of   Subjects         .... 

22 

99 

69 

10 

Median-Peg-Board    Test    Scores 

20.5 

18.3 

15.1 

12.3 

Median-Tube    Test   Scores 

36.0 

31.5 

25.6 

15.1 

Median-Tapping    Test    Scores 

34.9 

32.2 

27.3 

20.4 

Median-Sum  of  Test  Scores     . 

91.5 

82.2 

68.1 

47.8 

Median-Age        ..... 

24.1 

30.3 

27.4 

37.0 

Average    Deviation-Sum   of   Test    Scores 

7.45 

7.02 

10.36 

12.68 

Average    Deviation-Age 

4.80 

9.33 

9.42 

15.6 

Standard  Deviation-Sum  of  Test   Scores 

9.9 

8.46 

12.28 

16.98 

Standard    Deviation-Age 

6.6 

10.99 

11.67 

16.88 
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Peg-Board   Test  Scores     . 

.       17-27 

12-28 

10-22 

5-30 

Tube  Test  Scores       .... 

.       28-44 

20-40 

16-36 

8-21 

Tapping  Test   Scores 

.       24-44 

16-42 

10-45 

8-37 

Sum   of    Test    Scores 

.       75-114 

61-100 

44-95 

26-85 

Age 

.       14-42 

13-60 

9-63 

13-63 

Modes 

Peg  Test  Scores         .... 

21* 

20 

17 

10 

Tube    Test    Scores     .... 

33 

31 

19 

16 

Tapping  Test  Scores 

35 

32 

21 

00 

Sum  of  Test  Scores 

86 

89 

56 

00 

Age 

24 

22 

17 

30 

—.209 
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soever  to  the  various  types  of  epilepsy.  The  classification  is  made  by  the  hospital 
authorities  for  the  purpose  of  better  handling  the  patients.  All  types  of  the  dis- 
ease are  represented  in  each  group,  but  the  various  stages  of  any  one  type  are 
confined  to  one  group  by  this  type  of  hospitalization.  This  statement  is  made 
in  order  to  avoid  confusion  in  the  interpretation  of  the  results.  For  example, 
every  patient  in  the  C-group  is  not  a  Jacksonian  type.  The  reaction  of  the  vari- 
ous types  to  such  a  test  or  series  of  tests  as  were  used  in  this  experiment  should 
in  itself  afford  ample  material  for  a  separate  study. 

For  use  as  comparative  data,  two  hundred  high  school  pupils  were  given  the 
same  tests  as  described  above.  The  data  of  this  second  group  are  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  of  the  epileptics  with  two  exceptions  which  will  be  de- 
scribed in  the  section  under  Data.     The  nature  of  this  group  of  subjects  is  not 
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Median-Tube  Test  Scores 
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Peg  Test   Scores     . 

Tube  Test  Scores 

Tapping  Test   Scores 
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Group  Class 

12 

11 

10 

9 

8 

7 

29 

48 

56 

38 

23 

6 

21.7 

22.6 

22.1 

20.7 

21.7 

19.8 

36.2 

36.3 

37.0 

35.5 

34.6 

32.5 

33.6 

34.1 

31.9 

41.0 

32.6 

30.8 

92.6 

93.6 

91.2 

97.2 

89.0 

83.1 

17.1 

16.2 

15.5 

12.9 

13.4 

12.1 

99.3 

98.5 

97.8 

96.8 

100.0 

99.0 

6.05 

5.01 

5.40 

9.20 

3.52 

3.33 

3.94 

5.39 

5.81 

6.20 

4.21 

3.01 

7.74 

8.34 

6.44 

10.73 

4.58 

4.78 

5.32 

6.65 

7.93 

7.00 

5.98 

4.46 

20-29 

18-34 

16-27 

16-24 

18-24 

18-21 

27-40 

30-45 

30-42 

28-41 

30-38 

27-35 

21-42 

21-50 

25-43 

19-47 

26-39 

21-38 

93-110 

73-116 

77-111 

76-107 

81-98 

73-89 

16-19 

14-18 

11-18 

13-16 

12-15 

11-14 

89-106 

88-114 

83-13( 

i  87-107 

86-108 

85-109 

23* 

22 

24 

21 

23 

20 

37 

36 

37 

35 

37 

34 

33 

37 

33 

31 

31 

00 

87 

91 

99 

87 

88 

83 

15 

16 

15 

14 

13 

12 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 
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*  Twenty-three  pegs  placed  in  board  during  time  of  test. 
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at  all  exceptional.  It  represents  the  general  run  of  pupils  which  one  expects  to 
find  in  a  small  high  school.  The  range  of  age  is,  of  course,  much  smaller  than 
that  in  the  epileptic  group.  The  comparison  between  the  various  coefficients  of 
correlation  will  illustrate  more  nearly  fully  the  purpose  intended  in  giving  tests 
to  this  second  group.  Whereas  the  epileptics  were  classed  according  to  hospital 
classification,  the  high  school  pupils  were  classed  according  to  academic  standards. 

DATA 

In  the  assembling  of  the  data,  the  following  procedure  was  followed: 

1.  The  data  were  tabulated  on  test  sheets  especially  prepared  for  the 
purpose. 

2.  The  means  of  all  numerical  items  were  determined. 

3.  Both  the  standard  deviations  and  average  deviations  of  the  test 
scores  and  chronological  ages  within  groups  were  calculated. 

4.  The  coefficients  of  correlations  between  chronological  ages  and 
achievements  in  the  sum  of  the  test  scores  in  all  groups  were  found. 

5.  Ranges  and  modes  of  all  tabulated  values  were  recorded. 

6.  Comparison  tables*  between  the  data  of  the  epileptic  and  the  high 
school  groups  were  prepared. 

The  results  appear  in  the  data  summary  from  which  the  writers  have  en- 
deavored to  draw  certain  conclusions  believed  permissible  under  the  restricted 
circumstances  of  the  investigation.  Were  it  possible  to  re-test  all  the  subjects 
after  the  lapse  of  a  year  or  more,  and  to  note  the  change  in  reaction,  the  study 
would  undoubtedly  have  still  more  value. 

CONCLUSION 

In  bringing  this  study  to  a  final  summary,  the  writers  are  hesitant  to  make  too 
definite  statements  about  the  degree  of  motor  coordination  among  epileptics. 
They  prefer  to  let  the  results  speak  for  themselves.  There  are,  however,  some 
noteworthy  facts  revealed  by  these  data  which  are  summarized  briefly  as  follows: 

1.  Age  is  not  an  important  factor  in  the  successful  mechanical  motor 
manipulation  of  simple  coordination  test  materials.  The  stage  of 
epileptic  disease  shows  itself  to  be  the  most  potent  factor  in  success 
or  failure  in  these  tests. 

2.  Normal  individuals  of  high  school  grade  consistently  make  higher 
scores  than  epileptics  even  though  the  tests  require  a  very  low  type 
of  motor  intelligence. 

3.  The  coefficients  of  correlation  between  achievement  and  age  show  a 

*  With  the  high  school  pupils  the  Educational  Quotient  was  used  instead  of 
the  chronological  age. 
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marked  degree  of  gradation  according  to  hospital  classification  of 
epileptic  subjects. 

4.  No  such  gradation  of  coefficients  is  discernible  in  the  testing  of  high 
school  subjects. 

5.  Educational  class  level  among  high  school  subjects  seems  to  have 
little  bearing  upon  their  success  in  a  motor  coordination  test  of  this 
type. 

From  this  summary,  one  important  fact  can  be  noted.  There  is  a  distinct 
relationship  existing  between  the  stage  of  epilepsy  and  the  ability  of  the  respec- 
tive subject  to  perform  certain  motor  responses.  While  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ment as  a  whole  have  not  been  as  informational  as  was  anticipated,  it  is  hoped 
that  a  number  of  problems  have  been  raised  which  will  lead  to  a  more  nearly 
complete  study  of  motor  coordination  among  epileptics. 
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The  Influence  of  the  Methodist  Press  Upon 
Radical  Reconstruction  (1865-68) 

by  William  A.  Russ,  Jr. 

The  Methodist  Church,  through  its  press  and  pulpit,  undoubtedly  exerted  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  Protestant  mind  of  the  North  in  favor  of  winning  the 
Civil  War,  of  freeing  the  negro,  of  giving  him  the  vote,  and  of  punishing  the 
rebels — in  short,  in  favor  of  Unionism  and  victory.  Lincoln's  statement,  on  May 
14,  1864,  to  the  Methodist  delegation  indicates  the  power  and  influence  of  that 
denomination.1  As  early  as  1864,  the  General  Conference  at  Philadelphia  re- 
solved in  favor  of  equal  rights  for  the  negro.2 

The  church  press  (as  exemplified  by  the  Western  Christian  Advocate*)  placed 
itself  on  record  as  desiring  not  only  freedom  for  the  negro,  but  as  one  divine 
stated:  "...  the  time  is  coming  when  we  may  need  not  merely  the  negro  labor 
but  the  negro  VOTE."4  Methodists  learned  that  the  war  was  not  only  for  the 
mundane  purpose  of  preserving  the  Union,  but  was  also  a  holy  crusade  for  social 
righteousness.  "This  is  God's  war,"  said  T.  A.  Goodwin,  in  an  article  a  column 
long,  "in  behalf  of  the  poor,  and  he  will  wage  it  till  his  end  is  accomplished. 
We  are  not  ready  for  peace  till  we  are  ready  to  do  right  by  the  black  man."5 

1  He  said,  in  part:  "...  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  not  less  devoted  than  the  best,  is  by  its  greater  numbers  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  .  .  .  God  bless  the  Methodist  Church!"  Nicolay  and  Hay,  Com- 
plete Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  X,  99. 

2  Selinsgrove  (Pa.)  Times,  May  27,  1864.  For  a  discussion  of  the  work  of 
the  Conference  in  general  see  J.  M.  Buckley,  A  History  of  Methodists  in  the 
United  States  (second  edition,  1899)  pp.  510  ff. 

3  A  weekly  with  27,500  subscribers  in  1865,  edited  by  J.  M.  Reid,  D.  D.,  and 
published  at  Cincinnati. 

4  Dr.  Whedon,  reviewing  a  book  entitled  "The  Negro  Problem  Solved,"  by 
Rev.  Hollis  Read,  in  the  Quarterly,  clipped  by  Western  Christian  Advocate, 
January  18,  1865. 

5  In  Western  Christian  Advocate,  February  15,  1865.  That  the  late  war 
was  a  divine  crusade  to  help  the  colored  man  become  a  common  subject  for 
sermonizing — as  well  after  the  war  as  during  it.  Witness  the  following  from 
a  certain  Rev.  Wm.  Young:  ".  .  .  the  Almighty  doubtless  designed  the  destruc- 
tion of  slavery  in  permitting  the  war,  for  He  had  much  to  do  in  this  conflict. 
A  great  moral  principle  was  involved  in  it.  The  nation  had  oppressed  the 
colored  race  sorely;  their  cries  had  gone  up  to  heaven,  and  God  seems  to  have 
said :  'I  will  now  go  down  and  see  what  they  have  done  unto  my  people,  and  I 
will  deliver  them  with  a  high  hand  and  an  outstretched  arm.'  But  so  far  as 
the  Government  was  concerned  this  was  not  its  primary  object.  It  was  not 
yet  ready  to  execute  this  judgment  of  the  Lord;  its  great  aim  was  to  save  the 
life  of  the  nation — to  save  the  Union  with  slavery  was  its  first  attempt,  and 
our  rulers  tried  hard  to  do  this,  but  failed;  for  God  was  not  in  it.  Our  armies 
were  defeated  and  disheartened.  Heaven  seemed  to  frown  on  us.  Hence,  as 
a  dire  necessity,  the  Government  struck  the  blow  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  God 
moved  the  mind  of  the  immortal  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  to  issue  a  Proclama- 
tion of  Emancipation  ..."  Clipped  by  Western  Christian  Advocate,  March 
28,  1866,  from  Clermont  County  Courier. 
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The  church  press,  in  general,  counselled  against  peace  unless  the  negro  received 
justice.    Said  the  Western  Christian  Advocate,  of  February  15,  1865: 

An  armistice  would  be  our  ruin  .  .  .  Peace  or  nothing  should  be  our  motto, 
and  Mr.  Lincoln,  if  true  to  his  principles,  will  see  to  it  that  peace  when  it  comes 
shall  be  righteous. 

The  nation  now  enters  upon  another  and  a  grander  life.  It  will  no  longer 
bear  the  burden  and  reproach  of  human  bondage  ...  If  true  to  its  grand  provi- 
dential opportunity,  the  American  Republic  will  become  the  alma  mater  of 
earth's  suffering  millions,  the  Pharos  of  hope  to  every  storm-tost  people,  the 
great  missionary  nation  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  world's  noblest 
example  in  art,  literature,  loyalty,  humanity,  and  religion. 

As  this  journal  saw  the  question,  there  were  four  arguments  for  giving  the  negro 
the  suffrage.  First,  the  Irish  Catholic  vote  of  New  York  needed  to  be  neutra- 
lized; second,  the  "poor  whites"  of  the  South  were  just  as  ignorant  as  the 
negroes,  and  yet  poor  whites  were  to  be  the  basis  of  loyal  Southern  governments; 
third,  the  ballot  was  educational,  and  therefore  the  negro  would  soon  learn;  and 
fourth,  "although  the  negro  is  ignorant,  it  can  not  be  truly  said  that  he  is  vicious, 
partisan,  or  drunken."6 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  however,  the  Methodist  press  counselled  leniency  to- 
ward the  Confederates,  for  it  was  felt  that  both  sides  were  partly  to  blame.7  The 
Western  Christian  Advocate  on  April  19,  1865  asked  for  a  spirit  of  forgiveness 
because,  now  that  secession  had  been  proved  a  crime,  it  would  be  best  to  forget 
the  past.  Horace  Greeley  was  preaching  a  similar  doctrine.8  Had  Lincoln  not 
been  assassinated  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  influence  of  the  powerful  Methodist 
Church  would  have  been  added  to  that  of  Democrats  and  moderates  in  the  inter- 
est of  generosity  and  kindliness  towards  the  secessionists. 

The  assassination,  however,  swung  the  Methodist  press,  within  a  week,  over 
to  the  most  extreme  radicalism.9  Instead  of  the  church's  power  being  used  in  a 
conservative  policy  toward  the  South,  it  would  be  employed  to  produce  one  of 
vengefulness.  The  very  journals  which,  before  the  assassination,  had  been  talk- 
ing of  easy  terms,  became  bloodthirsty  and  vindictive.10  In  one  of  its  first  issues 
after  that  event,  the  Western  Christian  Advocate  referred  to  "our  Presidential 
martyr  for  liberty"  and  talked  of  harsher  terms  for  the  South.  It  blamed  slavery: 
"Slavery  is  outlawry,  violence,  bloodshed,  and  treason,  in  its  very  nature  .  .  . 
The  nation  will  hate  slavery,  henceforth,  a  thousand  fold  more  than  ever  it  has 
in  the  past;  and  rebellion  and  treason  will  be  regarded  as  crimes,  expiable  only 


«  May  17,  1865. 

7  Cf.  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal,  April  13,  1865:  "we  of  the  loyal 
states  are  not  altogether  guiltless."  This  was  a  weekly,  published  at  New 
York,  having,  in  1865,  a  circulation  of  24,583.  The  editor  was  Daniel  Curry, 
D.  D.    Its  name  was  changed  to  Christian  Advocate  in  the  first  issue  of  1866. 

8  New  York  Tribune,  April  11,  1865. 

9  It  swung  others,  also.  The  New  York  Tribune's  Missouri  correspondent 
said  that  the  new  free  Constitution  of  Missouri  would  likely  have  been  de- 
feated; but  that,  since  the  assassination,  there  was  no  danger.  Quoted  by 
Central  Christian  Advocate,  May  10,  1865. 

10  Cf.  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal,  April  20,  1865. 
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with  death."  Lincoln,  therefore,  had  not  died  in  vain.11  In  the  next  number, 
Rev.  Alfred  Brunson,  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  declared  that  the  murder  proved  the 
brutality  of  rebellion  and  that  the  act  was  clearly  due  to  "rebel  influence."12  Ire 
due  course  of  time  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  passed  resolutions  of  sorrow,  and  added  that  the  con- 
spirators "increase  our  abhorrence  of  the  spirit  of  rebellion  which  inspired  the 
guilty  instigators  of  such  barbarous  crimes."13  The  Christian  Advocate  and 
Journal,  ashamed  of  its  former  moderation,  stigmatized  the  "mawkish  tender- 
ness" which  was  being  shown  to  Lee  and  "which  was  largely  coming  into  exer- 
cise just  before  the  nation  was  aroused  from  its  infatuation  by  the  assassination  of 
the  President  .  .  .  "14  The  Central  Christian  Advocate  began  to  talk  in  true 
"bloody-shirt"  style.  It  desired  full  punishment  for  "the  negro-stealers  and  wom- 
en-whippers  who  conspired  together  against  the  American  democracy  .  .  .  Neither 
Rome,  nor  any  other  state,  furnishes  a  parallel  for  such  infernal  atrocity."15  Cor- 
respondents from  everywhere  demanded  the  last  full  measure  of  punishment, 
not  only  for  the  assassinators,  but  for  all  leading  secessionists.  Said  one:  "Let 
the  conscripted,  deluded  masses  go  in  peace,  but  the  halter  for  all  the  prime  con- 
spirators from  Davis  down!"16 

This  spirit  of  vengefulness  soon  made  itself  felt  in  the  political  preachments 
which  the  church  press  instilled  into  its  readers.  Radicalism  became  a  tenet  of 
faith  for  all  good  Methodists.  Said  the  Central  Christian  Advocate,  for  May  10, 
1865: 

We  can  but  regard  the  proposition  to  permit  rebels  to  return  from  the  war 
and  engage  in  the  work  of  organizing  the  States  as  preposterous  and  disas- 
trous in  the  extreme  .  .  .  The  rebels  who  would  return  to  power  are  the  bitter, 
unrelenting  enemies  of  President  Johnson  and  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

What  conceivable  reason  could  be  given  for  the  restoration  of  traitors  to  the 
places  of  power  in  the  States  that  have  rebelled?  .  .  .  The  folly  and  madness 
of  permitting  rebels  to  vote  in  these  States  is  so  palpable  that  we  can  not  con- 
ceive how  any  man,  not  a  traitor,  could  propose  such  a  thing  .  .  .  How  long 

ii  April  26,  1865. 

12  Rev.  Alfred  Brunson,  "The  Mysterious  Providence.  Why  Did  Providence 
Suffer  the  Murder  of  President  Lincoln?"  in  Western  Christian  Advocate, 
May  3,  1865. 

13  Western  Christian  Advocate,  May  17,  1865. 

14  April  27,  1865.  The  editor  quoted  with  approval  the  New  York  Times 
which  said  that  Lee  was  "responsible  for  the  starved  and  murdered  young 
men  of  the  North." 

15  May  3,  1865.  See  also  May  10,  1865.  The  Central  Christian  Advocate  (a 
weekly)  was  published  at  St.  Louis  under  the  editorship  of  B.  F.  Crary.  Its 
circulation  in  1865  was  9,600. 

16  "Hendrickson,"  "Letter  from  New  England,"  in  Central  Christian  Advo- 
cate, May  17,  1865.  The  same  issue  quoted  the  New  York  Post  to  the  effect 
that  Lincoln  had  been  killed  by  slavery — "the  same  diabolical  spirit  which 
beat  down  Sumner  in  the  Senate  chamber"  and  which  pillaged  Kansas.  "Sla- 
very, after  having  filled  the  land  with  war  and  mourning  and  lamentation, 
now,  in  its  death  agony,  completes  the  record  of  its  infamy  by  the  most  brutal 
assassination." 
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could  the  governments  of  Louisiana  or  Arkansas  exist,  if  the  wretched  traitors 
now  absent  are  permitted  to  return  and  vote!  .  .  .  We  repeat  the  sentiment 
that  we  have  uttered,  that  the  loyal  men  alone  ought  to  constitute  the  basis  of 
the  new  government,  that  the  South,  that  is  to  be,  must  be  composed  of  Union 
men,  black  and  white  .  .  .  We  go  for  Jefferson's  doctrine  in  all  its  length  and 
breadth:  "Those  who  fight  and  pay  ought  to  vote."  We  add:  TRAITORS 
OUGHT  NOT  TO  VOTE. 

These  words  would  indicate  that  Methodism  could  not  get  along  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson  who,  ever  since  inauguration  day,  had  been  under  the  ban  of  the 
temperance  press,  anyway.17  Some  of  this  criticism  died  down,  after  the  assassi- 
nation of  Lincoln,  when  most  of  the  editors  became  temporarily  friendly;18  but 
Methodist  opinion  soon  turned  against  him  when  his  program  of  moderate  re- 
construction developed.  Especially  was  this  the  case  when  it  became  evident 
that  Presidential  reconstruction  would  bring  Confederates  into  Congress. 

The  Methodist  press,  during  the  summer  of  1865,  became  tremendously  exer- 
cised over  the  fact  that,  though  defeated,  the  Southerners  would,  if  readmitted  to 
Congress,  receive  more  representation  in  the  lower  house  than  they  had  before 
the  war.    Said  the  Central  Christian  Advocate: 

The  destruction  of  slavery  adds  to  the  representative  population  of  the  South 
about  two  millions.  The  South  will  gain  twenty  Congressmen,  and  according 
to  the  desire  of  rebels  and  haters  of  liberty,  this  population  will  not  be  entitled 
to  vote,  and  hence  the  "chivalry"  have  actually  gained  power  by  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  The  only  remedy  for  this  is  to  let  the  negroes  vote  .  .  .  We  have 
added  the  strength  of  a  State  as  large  as  Ohio  to  the  slave  power,  and  gained 
ashes,  unless  we  now  give  our  best  friends  in  the  South  the  right  of  self- 
defense.19 

The  editor  thought  this  so  unfair  to  the  North  that,  a  week  later,  he  returned  to 
the  menace  of  "The  Slave  Power,"  and  raised  the  number  of  Congressmen,  which 
it  stood  to  gain,  to  twenty-four.  In  other  words,  "One  pardoned  rebel  has  the 
same  political  power  that  three  faithful  Union  soldiers  have  .  .  .  How  do  our 


17  "How  the  feelings  of  the  moral  and  religious  portion  of  the  nation  were 
shocked  at  the  announcement,  through  the  press,  of  the  intoxication  of  the 
Vice  President  at  the  recent  inauguration.  It  was  difficult  at  first  to  believe 
it  could  be  possible  .  .  .  And  then  to  think  of  the  possibility  of  the  death  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  he  being  succeeded  by  a  man  of  intemperate  habits,  in 
a  crisis  like  this,  is  a  complexion  of  the  affair  too  sad  to  contemplate."  Central 
Christian  Advocate,  April  12,  1865. 

18  The  Western  Christian  Advocate,  May  3,  1865,  criticized  Johnson's  con- 
duct on  March  4,  but  felt  that  he  was  now  the  man  of  the  hour. 

10  June  28,  1865.  Sen.  John  Sherman  was  quoted  to  the  same  effect,  only 
his  estimate  of  the  number  of  Representatives  gained  by  the  defeated  States 
was  lower:  "The  southern  states  gain  by  freedom  of  their  slaves  fourteen  new 
members  of  congress  and  as  many  electoral  votes.  Not  three-fifths  but  five- 
fifths  are  counted.  If  you  give  the  same  men  who  revolted  this  increased 
power,  what  safety  have  you?" 
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returned  soldiers  like  it?"20  There  was  only  one  way  to  counteract  this  seces- 
sionist advantage  and  that  was  to  enfranchise  the  negro  and  to  make  him  a 
Republican.21 

Thus  Methodist  readers  received  weekly  lessons  in  political  radicalism.  A 
regular  correspondent  to  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal  warned  all  good 
church  people  about  what  Johnson's  work  was  producing  in  South  Carolina: 

I  very  much  fear  that  South  Carolina  is  going  to  allow  her  hot  blood  and 
unconquered  secession  proclivities  to  plunge  her  into  new  difficulties.  It  is 
now  considered  almost  a  fixed  fact  that  out  of  the  four  members  which  we  will 
send  to  the  coming  session  of  Congress,  three  of  them  will  be  ex-Brigadier- 
Generals,  who  fought  through  the  rebellion  .  .  .  The  war  spirit  is  still  rampant, 
and  nobody  but  war  men  can  be  elected  to  any  office.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  General  Wade  Hampton  received  a  majority  of  votes  for  governor,  but 
the  matter  was  hushed  up  .  .  .22 

By  December,  the  Western  Christian  Advocate  felt  that  Johnson's  magnanimity 
had  failed  and  that  Congress  must  solve  the  Southern  problem.  Its  dictum  was 
given  in  theological  terms: 

Facts  have  proved  how  impossible  it  is  for  the  South  to  understand  us  or 
themselves,  or  the  vast  issues  involved.  Professing  submission  to  God's  provi- 
dence, they  seem  to  us  blinded  to  its  plainest  indications.  The  late  war  was 
clearly  a  Divine  interposition  for  the  poor,  needy,  and  oppressed  African.  It 
was  God's  controversy  with  vis  because  of  our  ruthless  disregard  of  their  rights. 
Yet  every  possible  device  has  been  attempted  at  the  South  to  defeat  the  Divine 
purpose,  and,  under  one  or  another  name,  continue  the  doomed  and  accursed 
system  that  has  vexed  and  well-nigh  ruined  us.23 

With  the  development  of  the  struggle  between  Johnson  and  Congress,  the 
radical,  anti-Southern  propaganda  increased.  "Nimrod,"  already  referred  to  as 
the  Charleston  correspondent  of  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal,  doubted 
those  Southerners  who  said  they  accepted  the  situation.    For,  said  he, 

...  it  is  only  lip  service  .  .  .  We  cannot  take  up  a  paper  without  finding  some 
ill-natured  fling  at  the  government,  and  its  officials  compared  to  Cataline  [sic], 
Dan  ton,  and  Robespierre;  the  same  fiddling  upon  one  string  to  the  same  tune, 
with  strong  secession  and  hatred  for  the  Yankee  for  accompaniments,  upon 
which  the  people  and  press  of  South  Carolina  have  been  harping  ad  nauseam 
for  the  last  thirty  years  ...  we  can  plainly  perceive  that  loyalty  to  the  Union 
means  treason  to  South  Carolina.24 


20  Central  Christian  Advocate,  July  5,  1865. 

21  Cf.,  Wm.  T.  Gilbert,  "What  shall  we  Do  with  Them?",  in  Christian  Advo- 
cate and  Journal,  June  15,  1865 :  "The  truth  is,  that  the  rebels,  though  beaten 
in  the  field,  are  still  the  masters  of  the  situation,  and  now,  as  before,  the  negro 
is  our  only  hope." 

22  "Nimrod,"  "Letter  from  Charleston,  S.  C,"  in  Christian  Advocate  and 
Journal,  November  23,  1865.  See  the  same  writer  on  the  same  subjects  in  the 
issues  of  November  30  and  December  14,  1865. 

23  December  6,  1865.  Cf.  William  Lloyd  Garrison  to  Charles  Sumner,  Bos- 
ton, February  11,  1866,  in  Sumner's  "Letter  Books"  (Harvard  Library), 
LXXVI,  134 :  ".  .  .  at  the  South  the  powers  of  hell  are  still  strong  and  defiant, 
resolved  upon  doing  whatever  evil  is  possible,  in  the  spirit  of  diabolical 
malignity." 

24  Christian  Advocate,  February  1,  1866.  Formerly  the  Christian  Advocate 
and  Journal. 
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Throughout  1866  Methodist  readers  were  regaled  with  radical  doctrine  against 
Johnson  and  the  South.25  Some  of  the  ministers  undertook  to  advise  the  Presi- 
dent directly  by  means  of  letter.  For  instance,  Rev.  R.  Norton,  pastor  of  the 
M.  E.  Church  of  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  lectured  the  Chief  Executive  by  a  series  of 
rhetorical  questions,  each  of  which  reeked  with  hatred  for  Southerners.  There 
was  little  of  the  forgiving  spirit  in  the  following: 

Will  the  present  Administrators  of  the  Government  be  so  blinded  by  the 
cry  of  "Mercy"  and  "Magnanimity"  as  to  admit  rebels  to  sit  in  our  National 
Councils?  Have  we  learned  nothing  by  the  things  which  we  have  suffered? 
Will  their  oath  make  them  loyal?  Was  not  every  citizen,  before  the  rebellion 
as  Strongly  bound  morally  to  Sustain  the  Government  and  refrain  from  treason 
and  murder  as  he  would  have  been  by  taking  a  thousand  oaths?  Was  not  all 
the  Solemn  and  binding  Sanction  of  an  actual  oath  resting  upon  the  rebels  who 
held  civil  or  military  office  under  the  General  Government  when  they  went 
into  the  rebellion?  Did  they  regard  that  oath?  Have  they  become  inherently 
and  essentially  better  by  the  crimes  which  they  have  committed?  Have  per- 
jury, treason,  rebellion,  the  butchering  of  their  loyal  citizen  neighbors,  the 
hoisting  of  the  United  States  flag  to  decoy  and  slay,  the  offering  of  most  bar- 
baric indignities  to  dead  and  dying  union  Soldiers  who  fell  in  their  hands,  the 
torturing  to  death  of  tens  of  thousands  of  prisoners  of  war,  and  complicity  in 
the  assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  made  them  truthful,  loyal  and  patriotic? 
Do  such  amenities  and  loyalty  entitle  them  to  a  controlling  seat  in  the  Gov- 
ernment which  they  so  heartily,  persistently  and  most  perfidously  [sic]  Sought 
to  destroy?  "Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots?" 
Jer.  13,  23  [.]  Have  the  leading  rebels  even  professed  to  have  changed  their 
principles  of  secession  and  rebellion  or  condemned  their  bloody  and  atrocious 
act  of  treason?  Is  there  any  Such  change  of  principle  or  condemnation  of 
practice  to  be  found  in  the  farewell  address  of  their  Commander-in-Chief  to 
his  Soldiers,  or  in  Subsequent  Speeches  of  the  leading  rebels,  or  in  their  public 
Press?26 

When  the  President  chose  to  ignore  such  advice  and  vetoed  the  Civil  Rights 
Bill,  the  Western  Christian  Advocate  declared:  "Further  injustice  to  the  African 
is  but  further  controversy  between  us  and  God  in  behalf  of  a  poor  but  pious 
race  .  .  .  Let  us  not  forget  that  the  Lord  is  King  of  Kings!"27  Every  move  made 
by  the  conservatives  anywhere  received  the  proper  condemnation  from  the  ec- 
clesiastical press.  Readers  of  the  Central  Christian  Advocate  were  told  weekly 
by  that  paper's  correspondent  in  East  Tennessee  what  the  Johnson  party  was  up 
to.  In  the  issue  of  April  11,  1866  they  were  informed  that  the  conservatives 
were  partly  succeeding  in  drawing  loyal  East  Tennesseans  from  their  allegiance 
to  the  Union  party  towards  affiliation  with  the  Copperheads  and  "unreconstructed 
rebels."28  In  Missouri,  the  secessionists,  according  to  this  paper,  were  trying  to 
get  control  of  that  State:  "We  advocate  the  utter  crushing  out  and  eternal  over- 
throw of  any  party  that  appeals  to  mobs  and  revolutions  to  sustain  itself."29    In 

25  William  Warren  Sweet,  The  Story  of  Religions  in  America  (Harper, 
1930)  p.  471. 

26  Norton  to  Johnson,  March  19,  1866  in  Johnson  MSS.,  XCI,  10231  (Li- 
brary of  Congress). 

27  April  4,  1866. 

28  Thomas  H.  Pearne,  "Letter  from  East  Tennessee,"  issue  of  April  11, 
1865. 

20  May  16,  1866. 
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Virginia,  "The  rebellion  still  lives,  and  is  as  active  as  the  spirit  without  the  body 
can  make  it.  Let  this  diabolical  spirit  become  incarnated  in  the  bones  and  skin 
of  'my  policy,'  and  it  will  be  as  rampant  as  it  was  during  active  hostilities."30 
The  New  Orleans  riot  brought  forth  its  share  of  comment  such  as  the  following: 

"My  policy"  [i.  e.,  President  Johnson's]  is  progressing  with  such  rapidity 
that  we  are  in  imminent  peril  of  another  civil  war,  with  this  difference,  that 
the  rebels,  having  possession  of  the  Government,  will  seem  to  fight  for  it.  The 
late  slave  states  are  feverish  with  the  heat  of  revenge,  and  the  hotspurs  of  re- 
bellion are  again  hoping  to  try  their  swords  on  their  enemies  .  .  .  The  rebels  of 
Louisiana  are  rebels  still,  and  they  have  just  exhibited  their  propensities  in  a 
manner  not  to  be  mistaken.31 

When  the  crucial  Congressional  elections  of  the  fall  of  1866  drew  near,  the 
Methodist  press,  as  represented  by  the  Central  Christian  Advocate,  did  valiant 
service  in  getting  its  subscribers  to  vote  for  radical  Congressmen.  Johnson's 
policy,  they  were  told, 

.  .  .  will  be  to  invest  a  dangerous  and  disaffected  class  of  citizens,  who  have 
done  all  in  their  power  to  destroy  the  country,  and  who  boast  of  such  efforts 
as  acts  of  highest  merit,  who  have  lost  their  power  but  none  of  their  enmity, 
with  political  power  in  the  nation  nearly  double  that  of  an  equal  number  of 
those  who  have  made  every  effort  to  save  the  country. 

It  will  be  to  surrender  friends,  who  have  been  true  and  faithful  in  time  of 
our  greatest  need,  to  foes  who  have  been  characterized  by  extremest  cruelty 
to  such  as  have  been  in  their  power.  The  barbarities  practiced  upon  our 
prisoners  while  in  their  hands  were  not  merely  the  acts  of  a  few  bad  men, 
they  were  the  exponents  of  Southern  sentiment  and  Southern  humanity.  That 
sentiment  still  lives  ...  If  we  allow  the  horrors  of  Fort  Pillow  and  Anderson- 
ville  to  become  perpetual,  when  we  might  prevent  it,  shall  we  be  less  guilty 
than  those  who  practice  them  directly?32 

J.  H.  Caldwell,  Northern  missionary  in  Georgia,  gave  his  testimony  in  time  for 
election: 

It  is  the  same  proslavery,  secession,  rebellious  spirit,  that  feigns  conversion 
momentarily,  that  it  may  again  be  enthroned  in  power.  There  slumbers  deep 
in  the  bosom  of  her  [the  South's]  sins  a  desire  and  a  determination  to  make  an 
effort  at  some  opportune  moment  for  the  restoration  of  slavery.  [Thousands 
cherish  the  hope  that]  under  the  presidential  plan  of  conciliation  .  .  .  they  will 
get  their  slaves  again.33 


30  "Lyon,"  "Letter  from  Virginia,"  in  Christian  Advocate,  August  16,  1866. 
This  paper  also  became  blatant  and  excited  just  before  election.  See  "The 
Nation's  Peril,"  September  6;  letter  from  a  Southern  Methodist  preacher. 
September  13;  and  Wm.  M.  Osborne,  on  Virginia,  September  20. 

31  A  shooting  affray  at  Memphis  was  called  "The  Chivalry  Returning  to 
First  Principles."  "Two  gentlemen  in  Memphis  having  no  chance  of  killing 
Yankees,  or  negroes,  took  a  shot  at  each  other  the  other  day  .  .  .  We  like  this 
better  than  mobs  against  negroes  and  Northern  men,  and  we  earnestly  advise 
men  of  the  'high  bohn'  ilk  to  shoot  hereafter  at  each  other,  and  let  decent,  quiet 
folks  alone  .  .  .  These  two  men  were  barbarians,  savages,  little  better  than  the 
wildest  Sioux."     Central  Christian  Advocate,  August  8,  1866. 

32  Capt.  W.  N.  Darnell's  letter,  issue  of  September  5,  1866.  See  also  "The 
Possibilities  of  the  Situation,"  editorial,  August  15;  Pearne's  "Letter  from 
East  Tennessee,"  August  29;  and  "The  Condition  in  Missouri,"  September  12. 

33  Issue  of  September  12,  1866. 
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Just  at  election  time,  "Bradbury,"  the  correspondent  at  Leavenworth,  Kansas, 
wrote  on  the  duty  of  preachers  to  aid  Congress  in  reconstructing  the  South. 
Surely  all  good  Methodists  voted  Republican  after  reading  the  following: 

While  we  will  not  allow  the  Southern  slaveholders  to  weld  the  chains  of 
bondage  again  upon  the  freemen,  let  us  not  allow  political  demagogues  to  bind 
us  again  in  a  servitude  more  hateful  than  flesh  and  blood  ever  endured.  In 
the  great  work  of  reconstruction  Congress  needs  our  help  against  the  treachery 
of  the  Chief  Executive,  the  evils  of  the  South  and  the  conservatives  of  the 
North.    Let  the  religious  men  of  the  land  speak  out  .  .  .  34 

With  the  victory  won35  for  the  radicals  in  the  fall  elections,  the  Methodist 
press  continued  the  fight,  by  supporting  the  Republicans  in  the  coming  session 
of  Congress.36  The  Methodist,  which  criticized  Johnson's  annual  message,  be- 
cause in  it  he  did  not  accept  the  verdict  of  the  recent  elections,  added:  "One 
thing  is  clear — after  this,  no  Southern  Unionist  [such  as  President  Johnson],  who 
is  not  thoroughly  penetrated  by  the  anti-slavery  spirit  of  the  age,  will  ever  again 
be  trusted  with  power  by  the  American  people.  Henceforth  to  be  pro-slavery 
means  to  be  rebel."31 

As  the  radical  cohorts  in  Congress  proceeded  to  deal  with  the  South,  the  Metho- 
dist propagandists  began  to  feel  that  the  victory  for  their  church,  as  well  as  for 
their  country,  was  finally  about  to  be  won.    Said  J.  H.  Caldwell,  already  quoted: 

My  experience,  as  well  as  observation,  taught  me  months  ago,  that  if  the 
Southern  States  should  be  admitted  to  their  full  share  of  political  power  in  the 
Union  without  such  a  constitutional  guarantee  as  would  place  the  whole  ques- 
tion which  had  occasioned  all  our  trouble,  both  in  Church  and  State,  forever 
beyond  the  reach  of  factions  and  corrupt  majorities,  our  Church  would  have 
a  long  and  desperate  struggle,  if,  indeed,  she  would  succeed  at  all,  in  planting 


34  Issue  of  October  24,  1866.  Of  course  the  question  of  Johnson's  and 
Seward's  inebrity  on  the  Circle  Tour  came  up.  The  Central  Christian  Advo- 
cate, October  24,  1866,  clipped  an  article  entitled  "A  Drunken  Head  of  the 
Nation,"  from  a  temperance  journal,  called  the  Temple  Visitor. 

35  The  Central  Christian  Advocate,  November  21,  1866,  said  that  the  Con- 
gressional victory  was  "the  public  judgment  of  the  President;  of  his  intemper- 
ance, vulgarity  and  egotism;  of  his  shameless  surrender  to  the  rebels — of  his 
whole  infamous  policy  and  abettors." 

36  Just  before  the  Congress  met  to  deal  with  the  South,  Methodist  readers 
were  reminded  by  R.  S.  Rust,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Freedmen's  Aid 
Society,  that  "No  expressions  of  sorrow  are  heard  among  them  for  their  at- 
tempt to  break  down  the  best  Government  upon  which  the  sun  ever  shone. 
They  mourn  not  over  their  great  crime,  but  over  their  defeat.  They  counsel 
submission,  but  only  temporarily,  till  some  providential  opportunity  shall  pre- 
sent itself  ..."    Western  Christian  Advocate,  November  28,  1866. 

37  December  8,  1866.  This  paper  could  also  preach  "bloody-shirt"  doctrines. 
Witness  the  following  in  its  issue  of  December  16,  1866:  "What  a  spectacle  it 
will  be  to  see  these  men  again  in  Congress,  with  their  fiery  resentments,  their 
(at  heart  disloyal)  violent  passions,  their  unmitigated  arrogance,  their  souls 
stained  with  the  darkest  political  crime  of  all  time,  and  their  hands  stained 
with  the  blood  of  half  a  million  of  their  fellow-citizens!"  It  would  be  hard  to 
surpass  this  ejaculation  in  any  of  the  blood-thirsty  speeches  made  by  radicals 
in  Congress.  The  Methodist  was  published  at  New  York,  with  George  R. 
Crooks,  D.  D.,  editor. 
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herself  permanently  upon  this  soil.  [The  recent  elections  make  it  seems  cer- 
tain that]  the  door  will  be  effectually  opened  for  our  Church  all  through  the 
South,  never  again  to  be  shut  by  all  the  powers  of  earth  and  hell.38 

Eternal  vigilance,  however,  was  necessary,  he  concluded,  because  the  pro-slave 
element  was  still  strong  enough  to  ridicule  poor  whites  and  negroes  for  joining 
the  Methodist  Church,  whose  missionary  he  was. 

Congress  was  ably  supported  in  its  reconstruction  legislation  by  a  continuous 
stream  of  letters  and  editorials  berating  the  South  and  justifying  radicalism. 
Just  as  the  military  bills  were  becoming  laws,  Northerners  were  reminded  that 
at  the  end  of  the  war  the  Confederates  "expected  not  only  disfranchisement  and 
confiscation,  but  some  of  them,  seriously  anticipating  the  death  penalty  of 
treason,  endeavored  to  conceal  themselves  or  escape  from  the  country;"  then  they 
"discovered,  in  the  progress  of  events,  that  Mr.  Johnson's  policy  would  restore 
them  to  power,  and  that  they  would  again  have  it  all  their  own  way  after  the 
old  fashion."39  Another  commentator  offered  fulsome  praise  of  the  reconstruc- 
tion laws  because  "The  people  of  the  South  recognize  no  power  as  national 
except  the  war  power.  This  they  now  respect,  and  will  obey.  This  is  the  strength 
of  the  bill.  It  would  have  been  a  dead  letter  without  it  ...  It  is  Lee's  second 
surrender."40 

This  jubilation  was  soon,  however,  turned  to  anxious  concern  when  the  aristo- 
crats organized  to  defeat  reconstruction  by  attempting  to  win  over  the  negro  vote 
to  the  Democratic  or  conservative  party.  Such  had  been  predicted,  indeed,  when 
the  laws  were  passed.41  By  early  summer,  of  1867,  Rev.  Charles  M.  Giffen  re- 
ported from  New  Orleans  that  the  negroes  were  becoming  discontented.  He 
went  on  to  say: 


38  Christian  Advocate,  December  6,  1866. 

39  Rev.  J.  H.  Caldwell,  "The  Progress  of  Reconstruction,"  in  the  Methodist, 
March  23,  1867. 

40  Dr.  Newman,  "Letter  from  Louisiana,"  Loc.  cit.  The  Methodist  press  was 
less  delighted  with  the  release  of  Jefferson  Davis;  whereas  the  military  bills 
had  been  "Lee's  second  surrender,"  the  freeing  of  Davis,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  Western  Christian  Advocate,  of  May  22,  1867,  meant  that  finally  he  had 
conquered  the  Government  because  it  was  afraid  to  try  him.  Its  words  be- 
speak the  extreme  radicalism  of  the  press  at  that  time:  "Since  the  scene  at 
Calvary,  history  has  not  recorded  a  greater  crime  than  the  late  rebellion.  In 
that  crime  Jefferson  Davis  was  the  chief  actor.  We  have  some  right  to  believe 
him  responsible  for  many  of  its  most  infamous  features,  such  as  the  cruelties 
of  Andersonville  and  Libby,  and  the  outrages  upon  our  colored  soldiery  and 
their  commanders.  He  was  the  most  persistent  of  rebels."  The  Methodist 
raved  in  like  terms  at  Davis's  release. 

41  Said  Dr.  Newman,  in  his  letter  quoted  above:  "But  there  is  a  danger  of  a 
division  among  the  blacks.  There  is  but  little  sympathy  between  the  free-born 
negroes  and  the  freemen.  Many  of  the  former  are  wealthy,  intelligent,  and 
aristocratic.  They  are  opposed  to  the  disfranchisement  of  rebels,  and  it  is 
thought  they  will  join  the  party  of  the  South.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  some 
have  counted  too  largely  on  the  black  vote.  The  negroes  are  men,  and,  like  the 
whites,  may  vote  against  each  other." 

42  Western  Christian  Advocate,  June  5,  1867. 
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The  secesh  [secessionist],  or  conservative  party,  is  helping  this  movement 
all  it  can.  If  they  can  only  get  the  negroes  away  from  the  Republicans,  their 
victory  will  be  easy  to  gain.  This  very  movement  is  but  the  war  of  races 
begun,  a  war  that  must  be  terrible  in  its  results.42 

Similar  activities  were  reported  to  Bishop  Clark  by  Rev.  A.  S.  Lakin,  who  had 
thirty-seven  travelling  preachers  under  him,  in  Alabama: 

The  political  issues  of  the  South  are  beginning  to  assume  shape.  There  will 
be  a  fierce  and  excited  struggle  between  the  rebel  and  Union  forces.  The  rebel 
party  has  the  power  and  prestige  of  office,  is  well  organized,  and  will  gather 
up  all  its  energies  and  influence  to  defeat  organization  under  the  Sherman  bill. 
They  are  reckless  in  their  measures,  and  desperate  in  their  means.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  they  would  sink  the  Government  and  the  South  to  the  bottom 
rather  than  to  abandon  one  iota  of  their  rebel  principle.43 

In  the  end,  however,  the  Methodist  and  radical  Republicans  won  the  negro  over 
to  their  creeds,  largely  because  they  had  more  to  promise  him.  In  the  radicaliza- 
tion  of  the  South,  the  activity  of  Methodist  missionaries,  especially  those  work- 
ing in  the  Freedmen's  schools,  was  very  instrumental  in  weaning  the  negro  from 
the  aristocrats.  Not  all  of  the  officials  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  were  Metho- 
dists, but  that  communion  had  its  full  share.  William  Warren  Sweet  says:  "The 
missionaries  who  had  gone  into  the  South  during  and  following  the  war  realized 
that  the  success  of  their  work  there  depended  upon  the  continued  triumph  of  the 
Republican  party,  especially  of  that  wing  of  the  party  which  supported  radical 
reconstruction."44  The  Methodist  emissaries  knew  only  too  well  that  they  could 
avail  little  amongst  negroes  and  poor  whites  without  the  aid  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment and  the  Federal  army.  One  of  their  cues  was  to  work  through  the  offi- 
cials of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In  the  (1867)  bound  volume 
of  the  New  Orleans  Republican,  at  the  Congressional  Library,  is  a  loose  brochure, 
distributed  by  that  newspaper,  "to  every  Freedman  in  the  State,"  which  shows 
clearly  the  tie-up  between  Methodism  and  political  radicalism.  It  is  a  copy  of  a 
speech  made  by  Bishop  Campbell,  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Church  to  colored  voters;  he 
exhorted  the  freedmen  to  good  behavior,  not  to  expect  forty  acres  and  a  mule,  and 
not  to  hate  the  whites,  but  to  demand  their  civil  and  political  rights.    At  the  end 


43  Western  Christian  Advocate,  July  10,  1867. 

44  Sweet,  op.  cit.,  pp.  470-71.     For  the  work  of  Methodist  ministers  in  the 
Freedmen's  Schools  in  Nashville,  see  Buckley,  op.  cit.,  p.  518. 
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of  the  printed  speech,  the  editor  added  a  list  of  questions  and  answers  which  had 
been  published  in  the  Republican  "about  the  1st  of  May."  This  catechism  would 
certainly  make  Republicans  out  of  colored  Methodists.45 

The  Methodist  press  loyally  supported  the  radicals  throughout  the  entire  recon- 
struction period,49  but  became  especially  articulate  again  during  the  Presidential 
campaign  of  1868,  when  it  entered  the  lists  in  support  of  Grant.  The  Methodist 
spread  the  propaganda  that  if  Seymour  won,  there  would  be  another  rebellion. 
On  September  19,  1868,  under  the  caption,  "Rebellion  Resurgent,"  it  declared: 

The  men  who  led  the  rebellion — Hampton,  Forrest,  Semmes,  and  others  like 
them — are  everywhere  proclaiming  their  purpose  to  restore  "the  lost  cause," 
and  to  undo  the  legislation  of  Congress  .  .  .  Let  any  one  read  the  speeches  of 
Hampton,  Howell  Cobb,  B.  H.  Hill,  and  the  hero  of  Fort  Pillow — Forrest;  let 
him  remember,  as  he  reads,  the  influence  of  these  men  in  the  South;  ...  let  him 
look  at  these  things,  and  then  say  whether  rebellion  is  not  resurgent,  or  at  least 
turning  over  in  its  grave  and  threatening  to  come  forth  .  .  .  What  would  be 
the  form  in  which  the  lost  cause  would  appear  at  its  resurrection?  We  answer 
promptly:  "In  substance,  slavery." 

The  K.  K.  K.  of  course  elicited  its  share  of  denunciation.  The  Methodist  thought 
that  the  massacre  at  Camilla,  Georgia, 

goes  to  show  that  the  Southern  white  people  do  not  accept  the  results  of  the 
war  through  which  they  have  passed,  and  in  which  they  have  failed.  They 
did  indeed,  at  first,  appear  to  submit;  they  surrendered,  were  paroled,  and 
awaited  reconstruction,  but  a  malign  influence  has  turned  them  back  toward 
the  very  past  which  brought  on  the  war.  They  seem  to  forget  that  the  war 
was  a  contest  for  and  against  human  rights  .  .  .  Rebellion  has  been  forgiven, 
almost  universal  amnesty  has  followed,  but  to  give  back,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, the  Unionists  of  the  South  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels  in  such  an 
impossibility  that  the  thought  of  it  is  at  once  insolence  and  a  crime.47 

At  election  time,  Rev.  N.  E.  Cobleigh  wrote  from  Athens,  Tennessee,  that  South- 
ern Methodists  were  hostile  to  him  as  a  missionary;  and  furthermore,  he  was 


45  One  of  the  questions  was:  Suppose  the  old  slave  masters  said  that  they 
were  friends  of  the  negro,  who,  therefore,  should  vote  for  them,  "what  would 
you  say  to  them?"  The  answer  was:  "  'By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.' 
The  Union  Republican  party  has  borne  fruit;  the  Rebel  or  Conservative  party 
bad  fruit.  We  prefer  the  tree  whose  fruit  we  have  tasted  and  know  to  be 
good,  to  a  tree  which  has  yet  borne  only  bad  fruit.  It  is  not  a  time  to  trust 
secession  and  slavery  friends.  We  shall  stick  to  our  true  and  tried  ones." 
Other  questions  ran:  Who  freed  you,  made  you  a  citizen,  gave  you  civil  rights 
and  schools,  want  you  to  hold  office,  own  land,  have  your  freedom;  who  are 
your  best  friends;  how  should  you  cast  your  vote?  The  answer  to  all  was 
either  Lincoln,  or  Congress,  or  the  Republican  party.  See  New  Orleans  Repub- 
lican, June  18,  1867,  for  two  columns  of  catechism  between  a  freedman  and  a 
radical  Republican,  "about  to  be  issued  by  the  Union  Republican  congressional 
committee." 

46  Thus,  when  Johnson  removed  the  radical  Generals,  Pope  and  Swayne,  the 
Western  Christian  Advocate,  of  January  8,  1868,  said:  "The  day  of  righteous 
reconstruction  upon  principles  that  Jehovah  will  approve  may  be  postponed," 
but  it  will  come. 

47  "The  Rebellion  and  Human  Rights,"  in  the  Methodist,  October  3,  1868. 
*s  The  Methodist,  October  17,  1868. 
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certain  that  the  "idea  and  the  expectation  of  a  Southern  Confederacy — of  South- 
ern independence  of  Northern  rule — are  by  no  means  dead."48  All  such  state- 
ments, true  or  not,  made  excellent  campaign  fodder  for  the  Republicans.  Grant 
owed  much  to  the  Methodists. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  Methodist  journals  (and  therefore  the 
Methodist  Church)  exerted  a  powerful,  if  imponderable,  influence  in  favor  of 
radicalism  during  the  early  years  of  reconstruction.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add 
that  this  yeoman  service  on  the  part  of  Methodist  editors  and  correspondents  con- 
tinued throughout  the  entire  period.  People  took  their  religion  seriously  in  those 
days;  and  the  long  letters  and  articles  in  the  church  journals,  which  nowadays 
would  go  unread  because  the  movies  would  be  more  diverting,  were  then  perused 
in  the  evenings  for  lack  of  any  other  amusement.  This  fact  helped  to  create  such 
a  strong  Methodist  opinion  in  favor  of  radicalism,  that  that  Church  became  a 
bulwark  upon  which  the  Republican  party  could  depend  for  support.  The 
Methodist  Church  was  at  the  van  in  the  fight  against  secessionism  and  con- 
servatism, just  as  it  later  would  be  in  the  contest  against  strong  drink.  Under  no 
other  explanation  can  the  inclusion  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  the  following 
telegram  be  accounted  for.  At  eight  in  the  morning  of  May  16,  1868,  four 
hours  before  the  vote  in  the  Senate  on  the  removal  of  President  Johnson  took 
place,  this  message  was  sent  over  the  wires:  "Charley  to  Hon.  Geo.  H.  Pendleton, 
Cincinnati:  We  have  beaten  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  North,  hell,  Ben 
Buder,  John  Logan  [,]  Geo.  Wilkes,  and  Impeachment.  President  Johnson  will 
be  acquitted  if  a  vote  is  had  today.  Tell  my  wife."49  It  is  obvious  that  when 
the  Methodist  Church  is  placed  first  in  the  list  of  Johnson's  opponents,  Methodism 
cannot  be  forgotten  in  any  explanation  of  the  reign  of  radicalism  at  the  North 
after  the  Civil  War. 


49  "Raising  of  Money  to  be  Used  in  Impeachment,"  which  is  House  Report 
75  (40  Cong.  2  Sess.),  volume  two. 

Editor's  Note:  The  foregoing  article  by  Dr.  Russ  is  the  second  by  him  on 
the  general  subject  of  the  Methodist  Church  and  its  place  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  Civil  War.  For  the  first,  see  his  "The  Failure  to  Reunite  Methodism 
After  the  Civil  War,"  Susquehanna  University  Studies,  pp.  8  ff.,  vol.  I,  no.  I. 
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The  Principle  of  Rest  in  the  Shakespearean  Plays 

by  Arthur  Herman  Wilson 

Coventry  Patmore  in  his  book,  Principle  in  Art,  etc.,1  has  an  essay  called  "The 
Point  of  Rest  in  Art."  He  takes  the  title  from  Coleridge  who  uses  it  to  express 
an  artistic  principle  in  general  which  Patmore  then  applies  in  particular  to  five 
of  Shakespeare's  plays.  It  is  our  purpose  now  to  continue  Patmore's  study  and 
apply  the  principle  to  the  remaining  thirty-two  plays  in  the  Shakespearean  canon. 

The  point  of  rest  grows  out  of  the  need  for  comparison  and  contrast  in  art, 
just  as  in  life.  For  example,  the  height  and  breadth  of  a  giant  redwood  tree  are 
more  readily  apparent  to  us  in  a  picture  if  a  man  or  other  known  and  everyday 
object  is  standing  in  front  of  the  tree  in  order  to  establish  for  us  a  comparison 
between  the  ordinary  and  the  extraordinary.  Likewise,  in  a  Shakespearean 
tragedy  the  height  and  breadth  of  the  human  emotions  that  develop  from  the 
play  of  extraordinary  circumstances  are  more  readily  apparent  to  us  if  a  known 
and  everyday  object  or  person  is  standing  in  the  scene  in  order  to  establish  for  us 
a  comparison  between  the  ordinary  life  of  normal  circumstances  and  the  extra- 
ordinary life  subjected  to  heightened  emotions.  This  dramatis  persona  of  repose 
and  normalcy  has  been  called  by  Patmore  the  point  of  rest  in  drama,  on  whom 
we  may  fix  our  attention  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  maintain  our  balance  and 
poise,  and  preserve  our  sense  of  emotional  values  that  otherwise  would  become 
unstrung  from  too  much  unrelieved  heightening. 

However,  this  character  toward  whom  we  look  for  repose  is  not  the  dramatist's 
only  resource  for  rest,  or  comparison  and  contrast,  in  the  plays.  There  are  many 
intervals  of  rest  in  drama,  secured  by  various  means  that  involve  changes  in  mood 
and  in  tempo.  Even  characters  other  than  those  to  be  discussed  provide  intervals 
of  rest  in  the  plays.  But  our  concern  is  to  be  with  that  dramatis  persona  who 
is  dual  in  his  personality  so  that  not  only  does  he  provide  a  point  of  rest  for  the 
audience  during  the  heights  of  emotion  but  also  he  is  the  only  character  toward 
whom  the  protagonist  himself  can  turn  for  solace  and  repose  during  the  heights 
of  emotion,  as  we  shall  attempt  to  discuss  in  detail. 

We  turn  to  the  point  of  rest  in  drama  for  solace,  repose,  sanity,  moderation, 
and  all  things  to  be  expected  in  a  world  of  reason  and  order,  a  world  which  is 
very  definitely  shattered  into  chaos  by  the  main,  tragic  action  of  the  play.  Pat- 
more says,  "In  King  Lear,  it  is  by  the  character  of  Kent,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet 
by  Friar  Laurence,  in  Hamlet  by  Horatio,  in  Othello  by  Cassio,  and  in  the  Mer- 
chant of  Venice  by  Bassanio,  that  the  point  of  rest  is  supplied  .  .  .  "2    Patmore 

1  Patmore,  Coventry,  Principle  in  Art,  etc.,  George  Bell  and  Sons,  London, 
1890. 

2  Patmore,  ibid.,  page  40. 
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does  not  give  his  reasons  for  his  choice  of  each  one  of  these  characters,  and, 
therefore,  we  must  develop  our  own.  Kent,  of  course,  stands  as  solace  and 
refuge  to  Lear  as  the  storm  of  filial  ingratitude  sweeps  over  the  broken  king. 
Kent  is  calm  and  logical  and  clear  in  his  outlook  while  the  others  are  all  dis- 
traught by  circumstances.  Friar  Laurence  stands  for  peace  and  human  charity 
as  Romeo  and  Juliet  turn  to  his  clear  thinking  for  succor  in  their  distress.  Horatio 
is  the  only  one  to  whom  Hamlet  can  turn  for  understanding.  Cassio  represents 
the  calm  spirit  in  whom  Othello  could  have  found  truth.  Bassanio  is  the  man 
of  reasoning  action  who  gives  clear-headed  support  to  his  friend,  Antonio,  the 
Merchant  of  Venice. 

Personal  observation  of  the  point  of  rest  as  a  working  character  in  many 
dramas  leads  us  to  opine  that  it  is  essential  for  him  to  keep  his  head  and  to  rep- 
resent justice.  Likewise,  he  is  important  for  his  exercise  of  judgment  and  justice 
in  support  of  the  protagonist.  His  success  or  failure  in  giving  this  service  does 
not  matter.  Also,  he  may  be  in  the  midst  of  the  dramatic  action,  or  he  may 
stand  on  the  sidelines  and  be  inactive  physically  in  motivating  the  play.  Kent 
and  Horatio  are  unimportant  in  motivation  for  King  Lear  and  Hamlet,  respec- 
tively, but  Friar  Laurence  and,  most  of  all,  Cassio  are  deep  in  the  physical  action 
of  Romeo  and  Juliet  and  Othello.  And,  finally,  there  must  be  a  feeling  of  secur- 
ity created  for  the  position  and  fate  of  the  point  of  rest.  We  must  not  feel  that 
the  point  of  rest  is  going  to  be  swept  into  the  whirlpool  and  suffer  disgrace, 
failure,  death,  or  other  dire  consequences.  He  must  be  aloof  personally  from 
being  caught  in  the  meshes  of  the  denouement.  Cassio  comes  near  the  brink, 
but  only  near  it. 

King  Lear,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Hamlet,  and  Othello  are  tragedies.  And  now 
let  us  turn  to  the  remaining  tragedies:  Titus  Andronicus,  Julius  Caesar,  Troilus 
and  Cressida,  Macbeth,  Timon  of  Athens,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  Coriolanus. 

In  Titus  Andronicus  the  point  of  rest  is  Marcus  Andronicus,  brother  of  Titus 
and  tribune  of  the  people.  He  does  what  he  can  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos  in 
the  fearful  feud  between  the  Andronici  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Emperor  Satur- 
nine and  Queen  Tamora  on  the  other.    Witness  his  words: 

"You  sad-faced  men,  people  and  sons  of  Rome, 
By  uproars  sever'd,  as  a  flight  of  fowl 
Scatter'd  by  winds  and  high  tempestuous  gusts, 
O,  let  me  teach  you  how  to  knit  again 
This  scatter'd  corn  into  one  mutual  sheaf, 
These  broken  limbs  again  into  one  body."3 

In  Julius  Caesar  our  eyes  are  fixed  upon  Mark  Antony  who  serves  as  an  oasis 
of  calm  and  truth  in  a  desert  of  shifting  loyalties,  deceits,  and  violence.  It  is 
Mark  Antony,  the  point  of  rest,  whom  we  can  trust  to  act  logically  and  justly, 
because  in  his  soliloquy  he  says  of  the  dead  Caesar: 

3  Act  V,  Scene  III. 
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"Thou  are  the  ruins  of  the  noblest  man 
"That  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times. 
Woe  to  the  hand  that  shed  this  costly  blood! 
Over  thy  wounds  now  do  I  prophesy  .  .  . 
A  curse  shall  light  upon  the  limbs  of  men  .  .  . 
And  Caesar's  spirit  ranging  for  revenge  .  .  . 
Cry  'Havoc'  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war."4 

In  Troilus  and  Cressida  it  is  Ulysses  who  serves  as  the  point  of  rest.  He  it  is 
who  leads  Troilus  to  the  scene  where  Cressida  is  revealed  in  her  treachery  to 
the  vows  of  love  which  she  has  sworn  to  Troilus.  Throughout  the  play  Ulysses 
keeps  his  head,  and  acts  in  just  fashion.  In  Macbeth  Banquo  has  been  consid- 
ered the  point  of  rest,  but  to  the  present  writer  does  not  offer  the  satisfactory 
horizon  line  on  which  one's  eyes  can  repose.  Banquo  himself  is  caught  up  in 
the  maelstrom  of  action,  and  whirled  to  destruction.  He  himself  is  torn  in 
emotion  by  the  prophecy  of  the  witches,  and  does  not  stand  in  security.  Appar- 
ently in  Macbeth  we  have  no  one  to  fulfill  the  function  of  the  point  of  rest.  In 
Timon  of  Athens  it  is  Flavius,  steward  to  Timon,  who  serves  as  the  point  of 
rest.  Flavius,  however,  is  unsuccessful  in  his  attempts  to  befriend  and  advise 
his  master,  and  Timon  sinks  in  a  mire  of  hate  against  his  false  friends  who  con- 
sumed his  substance  and  then  deserted  him.  In  Antony  and  Cleopatra  we  have 
Enobarbus,  friend  to  Antony  and  veteran  officer  in  the  Roman  army,  who  tries 
to  bring  common  sense  to  Antony.  Enobarbus  speaks  and  thinks  like  a  blunt, 
practical  man  who,  unaffected  by  the  passion  and  fascination  which  engulf 
Antony,  can  see  ahead  to  the  outcome  of  Antony's  actions.  But  Antony  does  not 
heed.  In  Coriolanus  it  is  Menenius  Agrippa,  friend  to  the  protagonist,  who  tries 
to  act  as  arbiter,  and  appease  the  tribunes  and  the  people  who  turn  upon  Corio- 
lanus like  savage  beasts.  Menenius  is  unsuccessful,  like  Enobarbus,  but  he  stands 
as  a  representative  of  calm,  clear  judgment  working  for  justice  and  himself  free 
from  the  entanglements  of  the  action. 

There  remain  for  us  to  consider  the  comedies  and  the  histories  of  Shakespeare 
and  it  seems  wise  to  turn  next  to  the  comedies,  because  they  extend  through  the 
whole  four  chronological  periods  of  Shakespearean  composition,  whereas  the 
tragedies  are  centered  in  the  third  period,  and  the  histories  in  the  first  and  second 
periods.  These  four  periods  have  been  described  variously,  during  three  centuries, 
and  can  be  summed  up  chronologically  as  the  first  or  apprenticeship  period  of 
the  early  light  comedies  and  the  histories;  the  second  of  the  maturing  comedies 
and  histories;  the  third  period  of  the  great,  passion-laden  tragedies  and  the  prob- 
lem comedies;  and  the  fourth  period  which  returns  to  happy  endings  in  the 
tragi-comedies.  Thus  we  have  comedies  from  Shakespeare  in  all  his  moods  in 
all  the  periods. 

The  light  or  not-too-serious  comedies  do  not  require  the  presence  of  a  point 
of  rest,  because,  in  the  absence  of  strenuous  emotions  and  problems,  there  is  no 

4  Act  III,  Scene  I. 
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exhaustion  from  which  we  need  rest.  In  this  group  of  comedies  we  can  include 
Love's  Labour's  Lost,  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 
The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing,  As  You  Li\e  It,  and  Twelfth  Night,  mainly  comedies  of  sentiment  or 
situation.  Our  contention  that  such  light  comedies  have  no  need  artistically  for 
a  point  of  rest  is  borne  out  rather  generally  by  Patmore's  remarks,  "In  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  and  variety  of  points  of  interest  in  a  painting  or  a  poem  the 
necessity  for  this  point  of  rest  seems  to  increase.  In  a  lyric  or  idyll,  or  a  paint- 
ing with  very  few  details,  there  is  little  need  for  it.  It  is  accordingly  in  the  most 
elaborate  plays  of  Shakespeare  that  we  find  this  device  in  its  fullest  value."5 

We  might  suppose  then  that  the  most  serious  of  the  comedies  would  be  fitting 
material  to  contain  a  point  of  rest,  and  we  shall  study  them  next.  But  let  us 
first  rid  ourselves  of  any  mistaken  idea  that  a  comedy  is  necessarily  funny.  It  is 
not.  A  comedy  is  a  play  in  which  the  protagonist  succeeds  in  overcoming  the 
circumstances  massed  against  him.  Furthermore,  the  protagonist  is  the  character 
for  whom,  above  all  others  in  the  play,  we  have  sympathy  (not  pity)  and  human 
understanding.  A  comedy  may  have  the  relief  of  humor,  just  as  a  tragedy  may 
have,  all  the  way  from  the  low  comic  or  grotesquerie  of  the  grave-digger  in 
Hamlet  to  the  subtle  play  of  wit  with  Jaques  in  As  You  Li\e  It. 

In  The  Merchant  of  Venice  we  have  a  very  serious  play  which  is  a  comedy 
because  Antonio  and  Portia,  the  protagonists,  overcome  circumstances  in  the 
shape  of  Shylock,  the  antagonist.  And  Bassanio  has  been  discussed  as  the  point 
of  rest.  In  Measure  for  Measure  we  have  a  serious  comedy  in  which  Isabella, 
the  protagonist,  is  able  to  emerge  victorious  over  Angelo,  the  antagonist.  To 
my  classes  I  have  advanced  the  idea  that  Vincentio,  duke  of  Vienna,  is  the  point 
of  rest.  Students  objected  to  the  idea  at  first  because  Vincentio  motivates  the 
action  of  the  play,  by  placing  Angelo  as  his  deputy,  but  then  Friar  Laurence 
provides  motivation  for  Romeo  and  Juliet  by  the  sleeping  potion,  and  Cassio  as 
the  cause  for  jealousy  provides  motivation  for  Othello.  Definitely  Vincentio  is 
a  man  of  clear,  logical  mind  who  exercises  justice  and  judgment  toward  the  pro- 
tagonist, and  himself  stands  in  a  secure  position.  In  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well 
we  have  the  point  of  rest  in  the  character  of  the  old  countess,  mother  of  Bertram 
and  mother-in-law  of  Helena.  Actually  the  countess  does  not  take  part  in  the 
physical  movement  of  the  play  as  Helena  struggles  to  gain  the  affections  of  her 
husband,  Bertram,  but  she  displays  equal  affection  for  both  young  people  in  a 
situation  that  must  have  been  very  trying  to  her,  and  fulfills  the  condition  that 
she  is  to  be  a  clear-thinking  person  using  judgment  and  justice  toward  the 
protagonist  and  herself  standing  in  a  secure  position. 

The  remaining  comedies  are  Pericles,  Cymbeline,  The  Winter's  Tale,  and  The 
Tempest,  all  tragi-comedies  or  serious  plays  ending  happily.  In  them  all,  the 
happy  ending  comes  about  through  the  reconciliation  of  one  set  or  two  sets  of 
parents  and  children  who  have  been  separated  by  time  or  temperament.     The 

5  Patmore,  ibid.,  page  39. 
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reconciliation  is  effected  through  children  largely,  and  is  possible  because  some- 
body did  not  follow  orders  years  before  and  destroy  the  child  or  children.  There- 
fore, it  appears  that  this  recurring  "somebody"  is  the  point  of  rest  because  his 
judicious  action  is  responsible  for  bringing  order  out  of  chaos.  For  Pericles  the 
character  is  Leonine,  for  The  Tempest  Gonzalo,  for  The  Winter's  Tale  the 
characters  are  two,  Camillo  and  Antigonus,  and  two  for  Cymbeline,  Belarius  and 
Pisanio. 

We  turn  finally  to  the  histories  founded  upon  the  lives  of  British  kings.  These 
are  to  be  divided  into  two  groups,  first  those  eight  plays  dealing  with  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses  generally,  and  second  the  isolated  plays  of  King  John  and  Henry 
VIII.  In  the  first  group  we  have  Richard  II,  the  two  plays  or  parts  of  Henry  IV, 
Henry  V ,  the  trilogy  of  Henry  VI,  and  Richard  III,  presented  thus  in  the  order 
of  the  reigns. 

Richard  II  is  the  tragedy  of  a  king  of  idealistic  nature  unable  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  practical  necessities  of  his  own  time  and  the  elements  which  surrounded 
him.  There  is  no  one  to  whom  Richard  can  turn  for  solace,  neither  kith  nor 
kin.  And  there  seems  to  be  consequently,  no  one  to  serve  as  a  point  of  rest.  It  is 
interesting  that  in  Daviot's  Richard  of  Bordeaux,  a  play  of  recent  years,6  the 
playwright  has  not  made  Richard  stand  so  much  alone  as  Shakespeare  did.  He 
has  in  his  first  wife,  Anne  of  Bohemia,  a  heart  that  can  understand  him  and  aid 
him  until  she  dies  midway  in  the  play.  His  closest  friend  is  Robert  de  Vere, 
earl  of  Oxford,  who  serves  as  a  point  of  rest.  Lord  Oxford  deserts  Richard,  but 
only  when  there  is  no  hope  left. 

But  to  return  to  Shakespeare,  we  come  next  to  the  two  parts  of  Henry  IV. 
These  plays  are  comedies  and  not  too  serious  because  Falstaff,  the  greatest  comic 
character  in  English  literature,  becomes  their  interest.  No  serious  point  of  rest 
seems  to  be  necessary  and  present  in  these  two  plays.  We  can  rely  upon  Henry 
IV  to  be  a  man  of  action  and  success,  and  do  not  find  him  very  gravely  cornered 
at  any  time.  Likewise,  when  we  come  to  the  comedy  of  Henry  V,  we  find  an 
ideal  man  of  action  who  meets  all  situations  successfully,  and  presents  no  prob- 
lem of  emotion  for  which  we  need  a  point  of  rest.  The  first  part  of  Henry  VI 
is  a  serious  drama  in  which  the  protagonist,  Henry,  is  supported  by  his  adherents 
in  mastery  over  obstacles.  The  main  action  of  the  play  is  concerned  with  the 
struggle  against  the  French  forces  of  Charles  aided  by  Joan  of  Arc,  and  ends  in 
an  honorable  peace.  Sub-plots  center  around  the  individual  efforts  of  Gloucester, 
Winchester,  York,  and  finally  Suffolk  to  win  favor  from  King  Henry.  There  is 
no  apparent  point  of  rest  unless  we  look  for  it  in  the  character  of  the  king  him- 
self, who  is  a  passive  protagonist  with  the  action  being  done  against  him,  as 
with  Lear  and  Julius  Caesar.7    Unlike  these  two,  Henry  VI  keeps  his  head.    But 


6  Reference  is  made  to  a  performance  of  Gordon  Daviot's  Richard  of  Bor- 
deaux with  John  Gielgud  in  the  leading  role,  at  the  New  Theatre,  London, 
August,  1933. 

7  Wilson,  Arthur  Herman,  "At  the  Elbow  of  the  Shakespearean  Protago- 
nist," page  39,  Susquehanna  University  Studies,  volume  I,  number  I. 
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his  lack  of  maturity  and  his  condition  as  a  boy  under  the  protectorship  of  Glou- 
cester make  it  impossible  for  us  to  consider  him  as  a  free  agent  capable  of  serv- 
ing as  a  point  of  rest.  In  the  second  part  of  Henry  VI  the  action  centers  no 
longer  in  war  between  England  and  France,  but  in  machinations  and  cavils 
against  Henry  himself,  whereby  Richard  of  York  seeks  to  win  the  crown,  utiliz- 
ing Warwick,  Salisbury,  Jack  Cade,  and  others  to  help  him  gain  his  design.  The 
play  closes  with  Henry  in  retreat,  but  not  in  conclusive  defeat.  Henry  is  still 
the  quiet  and  logical  man,  the  just  and  passive  character,  summed  up  in  his 
words: 

"Well,  for  this  night  we  will  repose  us  here; 
Tomorrow  toward  London  back  again, 
To  look  into  this  business  thoroughly  .  .  . 
And  poise  the  cause  in  justice'  equal  scales, 
Whose  beam  stands  sure,  whose  rightful  cause  prevails."8 

No  point  of  rest  appears  to  the  king  in  any  person  except  himself,  and  according 
to  our  definition,  therefore,  is  not  present.  Queen  Margaret,  his  wife,  serves  like 
Queen  Elinor,  the  mother  in  King  John,  to  prod  the  protagonist  to  action.9  The 
third  part  of  Henry  VI  brings  the  story  to  the  denouement  of  tragedy.  Henry 
is  twice  removed  from  the  throne  by  Edward  IV,  with  Warwick  opposing  Henry 
the  first  time  and  supporting  him  the  second.  In  all  the  chaos  of  action,  during 
which  feudalism  is  struggling  in  its  death  throes,  Henry  has  no  one  to  whom  he 
can  turn  as  a  point  of  rest.  Richard  III  gives  us  a  fearful  tragedy  and  a  king 
who  seems  too  twisted  in  nature  to  be  able  to  turn  to  humankind  for  solace  and 
friendship.  There  is  no  one  in  this  play  to  serve  as  a  point  of  rest.  Buckingham 
falls  short  of  supplying  this  need  because  he  denounces  Richard  and  deserts  him 
at  the  moment  when  he  could  be  of  most  help. 

In  King  John  we  have  a  protagonist  neglected  by  the  twentieth-century  the- 
atre, as  is  Richard  III.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  play,  King  John  is  motivated 
by  the  character  of  his  mother,  who  stands  at  his  elbow  prodding  him  into  action 
against  the  French.10  Chatillon,  the  French  ambassador  to  King  John,  says  of 
her  and  the  king: 

"With  him  along  is  come  the  mother-queen, 
An  Ate,  stirring  him  to  blood  and  strife."11 

After  her  death,  early  in  the  play,  Sir  Richard  Plantagenet  develops  in  importance 
and  seriousness  to  the  place  where  he  becomes  the  point  of  rest,  standing  forth 
as  a  man  of  honor  and  brave  action,  not  caught  up  in  the  corrupt  practices  of 
those  around  him.    The  king  turns  to  him  for  advice: 


8  Act  II,  Scene  I. 

9  For  a  discussion  of  this  type  of  character,  see  Wilson,  ibid. 

10  Wilson,  ibid. 

ii  Act  II,  Scene  I. 
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"(King  John)     Have  thou  the  ordering  of  this  present  time. 
(Richard)     Away,  then,  with  good  courage!     Yet,  I  know, 
Our  party  may  well  meet  a  prouder  foe."12 

In  Henry  VIII  we  have  a  serious  play  portraying  the  rise  and  fall  of  royal 
favorites.  At  the  beginning  of  the  play  Buckingham  falls  from  the  position  of 
royal  favorite,  as  the  play  proceeds  Cardinal  Wolsey  rises  in  power  and  then 
falls,  and  at  the  end  of  the  play  Archbishop  Cranmer  is  basking  in  the  favor  of 
the  king.  Always  King  Henry  holds  the  whiphand,  and  we  find  in  him  no  depths 
of  exhausting  emotion  which  need  a  point  of  rest. 

From  a  review  of  all  these  plays  we  might  say  in  conclusion  that  the  charac- 
ter supplying  the  point  of  rest  is  to  be  found  largely  in  the  Shakespearean  dramas 
of  the  third  and  fourth  periods,  including  the  great  tragedies,  the  problem  come- 
dies, and  the  tragi-comedies.  And  we  have  opined  that  a  point  of  rest  occurs 
in  eighteen  of  the  thirty-seven  plays  in  the  Shakespearean  canon. 

i2  Act  V,  Scene  I. 
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High  Temperature  Methods  and  Measurements 

by  Paul  J.  Ovrebo  and  Erle  I.  Shobert 

In  introducing  a  discussion  of  the  work  on  high  temperatures  which  has  been 
done  recently  at  Susquehanna  University  in  connection  with  the  Engineering 
Department  of  the  Stackpole  Carbon  Company,  St.  Marys,  Pennsylvania,  we  shall 
first  discuss  the  fundamental  definition  of  temperature,  the  definition  of  high 
temperatures,  high  temperature  measuring  devices,  and  then  the  particular  prob- 
lem worked  out  for  the  measurement  of  high  temperatures  in  industrial  pro- 
cesses. 

I.     Temperature  Definitions 

§  1.  Our  ordinary  ideas  of  hot  and  cold  are  expressions  of  differences  in  tem- 
perature, and  our  senses  can  give  us  directly  a  rough  estimate  of  temperatures. 
However,  this  measurement  is  not  accurate,  and  other  means  of  measuring  and 
defining  temperature  must  be  used.  Most  materials  are  affected  in  some  way  or 
other  by  variations  in  temperature.  Some  expand  and  contract,  some  change 
color,  and  some  change  certain  physical  properties  such  as  electrical  resistance  or 
electron  emission.  By  making  use  of  these  changes,  it  is  possible  to  measure  dif- 
ferences in  temperature,  but  only  after  the  temperature  unit  and  scale  have  been 
defined. 

In  the  above  discussion,  the  only  restriction  necessary  upon  our  definition  of  a 
temperature  scale  is  that  if  we  have  two  bodies,  one  at  temperature  Ti,  and  the 
other  at  T2,  and  heat  flows  from  1  to  2,  then  Ti  is  greater  than  T2.  If  no  heat 
flows,  Ti  is  equal  to  T2.  This  system  would  also  be  satisfied  by  temperature 
scales  in  which  the  temperature  would  be  the  square  or  the  logarithm  of  our 
present  system. 

§  2.  The  definition  of  the  thermodynamic  temperature  scale  depends  upon 
the  efficiency  of  a  heat  exchange  process  and  is  defined  through  this  system. 
Mathematically,  the  thermodynamic  temperature,  T,  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  in- 
tegrating factor  which  permits  the  expression 


(3U            \               8U 
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to  be  integrated.  In  (1),  Q  is  the  heat  energy,  U  is  the  total  energy,  p  is  the 
pressure,  and  v  is  the  volume  of  the  material  under  consideration.  From  the 
gas  law, 

(2)  pv  =  RT 

it  is  readily  seen  that  the  expression 
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is  an  exact  differential  and  may  be  integrated.  This  definition  of  temperature 
makes  it  entirely  independent  of  the  material  or  effect  by  which  it  is  measured. 
Since  this  definition  of  temperature  follows  the  ideal  gas  law,  the  ideal  gas 
law  is  the  basis  of  the  measurement  of  the  thermodynamic  temperature.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  above  definition  places  no  restriction  upon  the  unit  in  the 
temperature  scale.    For  convenience,  it  is  chosen  as  the  centigrade  degree. 

§  3.  There  is  no  strict  definition  of  the  range  commonly  called  high  tem- 
peratures. It  may  mean  all  temperatures  above  the  freezing  point  of  water,  all 
temperatures  above  the  boiling  point  of  water,  or  all  temperatures  above  the 
freezing  point  of  gold.  However,  for  the  purpose  of  clarity  in  this  article,  we 
shall  define  high  temperatures  as  those  which  may  be  measured  by  visible  radia- 
tion, i.  e.,  all  temperatures  above  800°C.  There  are  several  exceptions  to  this  defi- 
nition, but  because  800°C.  is  the  lower  limit  of  the  optical  pyrometer,  it  will  be 
used  for  convenience. 

§  4.  The  upper  limit  of  the  gas  thermometer  is  about  1100°  C.  because  there 
is  no  material  which  will  hold  gas  pressure  or  volume  constant  above  that  tem- 
perature. It  is  therefore  necessary  to  extend  our  definition  and  measurement  of 
temperature  into  the  range  above  1100°  C.  by  other  methods.  Theoretically,  this 
is  carried  out  by  means  of  Planck's  law  for  the  radiation  of  a  black  body. 


Jf  _t) : 


(4)  ExdA  =  CxA-5l       *      __i    7    *    dA 

In  this  relation,  E\dA  is  the  energy  emitted  in  the  interval  A  to  A  -f-  dA,  Ci,  a  con- 
stant depending  upon  the  system  used;  A,  the  wave  length  of  the  radiation;  T, 
the  thermodynamic  temperature;  and  Co,  a  physical  constant  (micron  degrees). 
The  practical  measurements  are  made  with  radiation  measuring  devices.  Be- 
cause Planck's  law  is  based  upon  thermodynamic  reasoning,  the  temperature 
scale  defined  by  it  and  that  defined  by  the  gas  law  should  be  the  same.  In  the 
region  where  both  systems  of  measurement  may  be  applied,  it  is  found  that  the 
correspondence  is  well  within  the  experimental  error. 

§  5.  Because  of  the  simplification  in  the  calculations  which  it  brings  about, 
Wien's  law  is  used  is  calibrate  optical  pyrometers  for  ranges  up  to  3000°  C.  It 
can  be  shown  that  the  error  involved  in  this  approximation  is  very  small  as  long 
as  AT  is  smaller  than  2000  (A  expressed  in  microns).   Wien's  law  is  as  follows: 

(5)  ExdA  -  a  A  5  (       ~    Tf    1   ■  dA 
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where  the  terms  are  defined  as  in  (4). 

Planck's  law  and  Wien's  law  are  based  upon  the  use  of  "black  body"  radiation. 
A  black  body  is  a  body  which  absorbs  all  of  the  radiation  which  falls  upon  it, 
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and  since  Kirchoff  has  shown  that  the  best  absorber  is  the  best  radiator,  a  black 
body  is  a  perfect  radiator.  In  practice  it  is  seldom  possible  to  achieve  black  body 
conditions  and  so  several  other  convenient  temperature  scales  are  defined  which 
have  definite  relations  to  the  thermodynamic  scale. 

§  6.  The  brightness  temperature  of  a  body  is  defined  as  the  temperature  & 
black  body  would  have  to  give  the  same  radiation  at  the  wave  length  A  which 
the  body  considered  radiates.  If  the  body  is  not  a  black  body,  the  energy  radiated 
will  not  be  so  great  as  that  of  a  black  body.  Therefore,  the  thermodynamic  tem- 
perature of  the  body  will  be  somewhat  higher  than  brightness  temperature.  The 
relation  between  the  actual  temperature  and  the  brightness  temperature,  using 
Wien's  law,  is 

c2 
(6)  loge  EXT  =  — 

A     \  T        Sx 


\  T        Sx/ 


where  Ext  is  the  emissivity  of  the  body  under  consideration  at  the  wave  length 
A  and  the  temperature  T,  T  is  the  thermodynamic  temperature,  and  Sx  is  the 
brightness  temperature.  This  relation  may  also  be  expressed  for  convenience  as 
follows: 


-      c2  logi0e 
(7)  cologio  EXT  =  


\  Sx        T/ 


The  definition  of  brightness  temperature  is  very  convenient  for  use  when  work- 
ing with  monochromatic  optical  pyrometers. 

§  (7)  Color  temperature  is  defined  in  several  different  ways  depending  upon 
the  way  it  is  to  be  used  and  the  instrument  which  is  making  the  measurements. 
However,  it  may  be  said  that  the  color  temperature  of  a  body  is  the  temperature 
of  a  black  body  with  the  same  spectral  distribution  of  energy  in  the  visible  range. 
The  intensity  need  not  be  the  same. 

§  (8)  The  radiation  temperature  of  a  body  is  the  temperature  of  a  black  body 
which  gives  the  same  amount  of  total  radiation  as  measured  on  a  radiation  ther- 
mocouple or  bolometer.  It  is  defined  by  means  of  the  Stefan-Boltzmann  law  as 
follows: 

TR4  —  To4 

(8)  ET  = 


T4     —  T04 


where  TR  is  the  radiation  temperature,  T  is  the  thermodynamic  temperature,  T0 
is  the  thermodynamic  temperature  of  the  surroundings,  i.  e.,  the  room  into  which 
the  body  is  radiating,  and  Er  is  the  Boltzmann  constant  of  the  object  of  which 
the  temperature  is  being  measured. 

It  will  be  seen  that  all  of  these  definitions  are  based  upon  deviations  of  the 
radiation  of  actual  materials  from  the  ideal  case.  For  that  reason,  and  since 
these  deviations  may  be  quite  large  at  times,  the  study  of  these  effects  is  quite 
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important.  In  the  whole  system,  however,  the  thermodynamic  temperature  scale 
is  called  the  true  temperature.  The  other  scales  agree  with  the  conditions  set  up 
in  §  1  but  not  with  those  of  §  2. 

II.    Industrial  Temperature  Measurements 

In  the  rapid  technical  development  of  the  last  fifteen  years,  there  has  been  an 
increasing  demand  placed  upon  the  scientist  and  technician  for  methods  of  meas- 
urement and  control  of  high  temperatures.  These  demands,  which  have  come 
from  the  most  varied  sources,  have  presented  very  interesting  and  unusual  prob- 
lems and  have  resulted  in  much  good  scientific  work  and  development.  A  com- 
plete discussion  of  the  industrial  uses  of  high  temperature  measurements  would  be 
too  involved  for  this  short  article,  but  a  discussion  of  the  various  types  of  high 
temperature  measuring  devices  and  some  of  their  applications  may  be  included. 

Briefly,  the  most  important  methods  of  measuring  high  temperatures  may  be 
classed  under  three  headings:  electrical  resistance  thermometers,  thermoelectric 
pyrometers,  and  radiation  pyrometers.  Under  radiation  pyrometers  come  the 
various  types  of  total  radiation  pyrometers,  which  are  based  on  a  modified 
form  of  the  Stefan-Boltzmann  law1,  optical  pyrometers  of  various  types,  which  use 
Wien's  law  for  their  calibration,  and  photoelectric  systems,  which  are  usually 
calibrated  empirically.  The  use  of  these  various  instruments  and  methods  de- 
pends upon  the  range  of  temperatures  considered,  the  chemical  situation  in  the 
region  where  the  temperature  is  to  be  measured,  convenience,  and  accuracy  of  the 
method.  Where  automatic  temperature  control  is  desirable,  the  optical  pyrometer 
can  not  be  used  because  no  practical  method  has  been  developed  to  make  it  auto- 
matic. Automatic  temperature  control  may  be  accomplished  with  any  of  the 
other  systems  discussed  above. 

Table  I.  gives  an  outline  of  the  range  of  high  temperatures  in  Kelvin  degrees, 
the  definitions  of  temperatures,  and  the  most  important  measuring  devices  with 
their  range  of  application. 

This  table  is  far  from  a  complete  account  of  the  various  measuring  methods  but 
gives  an  estimate  of  the  various  types  of  temperature  measuring  instruments. 

The  use  of  resistance  thermometers  and  thermoelectric  pyrometers  has  been 
quite  finely  developed.  The  most  important  features  are  the  calibration  and  the 
protection  of  the  measuring  element  from  chemical  action.  However,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  resistance  thermometer  and  the  thermoelectric  pyrometer  to  measure 
radiation  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  development  of  high  temperature 
measurements. 


1  In  this  case,  the  Stefan-Boltzmann  law  is  used  in  the  following  modified 
form: 

E  =  oTa 

where  E  is  the  energy  radiated,  while  a  and  a  are  constants  depending  upon 
the  material  and  its  construction. 
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The  bolometer  (Fig.  1.),  or  the  application  of  the  resistance  thermometer  to 
radiation  measurements,  is  composed  of  a  thin  strip  of  blackened  platinum,  P, 
upon  which  the  radiation  is  focused  by  the  metallic  mirror,  M.  The  system  is 
balanced  so  that  when  no  radiation  is  falling  upon  P,  the  galvanometer,  G,  reads 
zero.  When  radiation  falls  upon  P,  the  resistance  is  changed  and  the  system  is 
thrown  out  of  balance.  The  galvanometer  reading  is  then  a  measure  of  the  radia- 
tion falling  upon  P.  This  system  is  quite  sensitive  to  external  conditions  and  is 
therefore  difficult  to  work  with.  The  battery,  B,  must  maintain  its  potential 
accurately  or  the  measurements  will  be  false  and  the  resistance,  Rl5  R2,  and  R3, 
must  be  either  independent  of  temperature  changes  or  kept  at  constant  tempera- 
ture. This  system  has,  however,  been  used  to  measure  the  spectral  distribution  of 
energy  from  radiating  bodies  and  the  temperatures  and  intensities  of  the  stars. 

A  more  highly  developed  method  of  measuring  radiation  and  that  used  in 
most  total  radiation  pyrometers  is  the  radiation  thermocouple  or  thermopile,  Fig. 
2.  Fig.  2a.  shows  the  system  of  thermocouples  so  arranged  that  the  radiation 
falls  on  one  set  of  the  blackened  contacts,  A,  which  are  thus  heated.  The  other 
contacts  remain  cold.  The  E.M.F.  which  is  set  up  is  measured  with  a  poten- 
tiometer in  a  system  similar  to  that  in  Fig.  2b.  T  is  the  radiation  thermopile, 
Di  and  D2  are  diaphrams  and  M  is  a  metallic  mirror.  When  the  thermopile  is 
enclosed  in  a  vacuum,  the  leads  are  of  thermocouple  material,  and  the  poten- 
tiometer contains  a  compensator.  This  instrument  is  almost  independent  of  sur- 
rounding conditions.  For  industrial  measurements,  modifications  of  the  instru- 
ment are  used  up  to  2600°C.  Difficulties  arising  in  the  calibration  prevent  its 
use  at  higher  temperatures. 

Photoelectric  methods  for  measuring  high  temperatures  are  usually  arranged 
similarly  to  the  system  shown  in  Fig  3.  The  amount  of  current  measured  in  the 
ammeter,  A,  is  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  light  or  radiation  received  by  the 
photoelectric  cell,  C.  Since  the  photoelectric  effect  is  almost  independent  of  small 
variations  in  the  temperature  of  the  cell,  the  system  is  quite  reliable.  Difficul- 
ties encountered  in  the  calibration  prevent  its  use  above  2600°C. 

The  most  important  high  temperature  measuring  device  is  the  optical  pyrome- 
ter.   It  will  be  described  fully  in  the  last  section. 

All  of  the  methods  discussed  above  have  been  very  highly  developed  by  tech- 
nical and  scientific  workers  to  fit  various  particular  problems.  However,  the 
range  between  2600  and  3500°C.  has  not  been  thoroughly  considered  from  the 
industrial  point  of  view.  The  reasons  for  this  are  that  there  are  very  few  appli- 
cations for  such  measurements  and  that  most  industrial  processes  which  use 
these  temperatures  need  not  rely  upon  accurate  control. 

Since  it  has  become  necessary  to  standardize  certain  products  which  are  heated 
to  temperatures  in  this  range  (carbon  brush  materials),  the  effort  has  been  made 
to  develop  more  accurate  industrial  temperature  measuring  devices.    Our  object, 
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then,  has  been  to  build  an  optical  pyrometer  for  industrial  use  which  would  have 
the  accuracy  of  a  laboratory  instrument.  The  next  section  will  discuss  the  de- 
tails of  this  work. 

III.    Optical  Pyrometry 

The  investigations  and  work  on  optical  pyrometers  have  been  admirably  sum- 
marized by  G.  Ribaud  in  his  book,  Traite  de  Pyrometrie  Optique,  (see  Refer- 
ences) and  will  not  be  discussed  further.  The  instrument  which  we  shall  here 
discuss  is  an  adaptation  of  the  accurate  laboratory  measuring  instruments  to  in- 
dustrial work. 

The  diagram  (Fig.  4)  is  made  to  show  schematically  the  construction  of  an 
optical  pyrometer  of  the  Holborn-Kurlbaum  type.  T  is  a  telescope  which  is 
focused  on  the  filament  of  the  lamp  L.  The  objective  lens,  O,  is  adjusted  until 
the  image  of  the  body  whose  temperature  is  to  be  measured  falls  in  the  plane  of 
the  lamp  filament.  Di,  D2,  D3,  and  D4,  are  diaphrams,  R  is  a  red  monochro- 
matic screen  and  S  a  neutral  screen.  The  current  through  the  lamp  is  furnished 
by  the  battery  B,  regulated  by  the  resistance  r,  and  measured  by  the  ammeter  A. 
a  and  /?  are  the  angular  apertures  of  the  telescope  and  the  objective  lens. 

In  operating  the  system,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  comparison  of  intensities 
with  the  eye.  The  current  value  is  adjusted  until  the  lamp  filament  disappears 
against  the  image  of  the  object  upon  which  the  pyrometer  is  focused.  The  eye 
is  highly  sensitive  to  such  intensity  changes  and  can  distinguish  between  differ- 
ent intensities  very  accurately.  However,  the  practical  problem  arises  of  fur- 
nishing the  eye  with  surfaces  which  radiate  according  to  their  temperature  and 
of  eliminating  optical  effects  which  hinder  this  balance.  When  we  consider  the 
diffraction  in  the  plane  ab  in  Fig.  4.  due  to  the  aperture  D2,  we  have  a  series  of 

lines  which  ordinarily  cause  difficulties  in  attaining  a  balance.  Because  of  devia- 
tions from  Lambert's  law,  the  intensity  of  light  coming  from  the  edge  of  the 
cylindrical  lamp  filament  is  less  than  that  coming  from  the  center.  By  combining 
the  diffraction  effect  and  the  deviations  from  Lambert's  law,  it  is  possible  to  bring 
the  bright  lines  of  the  diffraction  effect  into  the  position  of  the  dark  line  with 
the  result  that  the  resolution  obtained  is  much  better.  This  balance  is  brought 
about  by  giving  particular  values  to  ct  and  /?  which  depend  upon  the  thick- 
ness of  the  cylindrical  lamp  filament. 

Since  the  red  monochromatic  screen  is  not  strictly  monochromatic,  but  permits 
a  certain  distribution  of  light  in  the  red  to  pass  through,  there  is  a  variation  of 
the  effective  wave  length  of  the  screen  with  the  temperature  being  measurd.  This 
is  a  serious  difficulty  because  the  calibration  of  this  system  with  a  neutral  screen 
for  high  temperatures  makes  use  of  Wien's  law  in  the  form  (6) 


C2 

(6)  loge  EXT  =  — 

A     \T  Sx< 


C--1) 

\T  Sx/ 


where  E\t  is  now  the  absorption  of  the  neutral  screen.   A  variation  in  A.  intro- 
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duces  an  error  which  is  difficult  to  measure.  The  Corning  Glass  Company,2 
however,  has  developed  a  neutral  screen  which,  instead  of  having  the  absorptive 
index  independent  of  the  wave  length,  has  the  property  that 

(9)  A  loge  E\T  =  Constant 

or 


\T         Sx/ 


(10)  I J  =  Constant 

\T         Sx/ 

Thus,  the  system  is  independent  of  the  wave  length  of  the  monochromatic  screen 
as  long  as  it  is  in  the  region  where  (10)  holds. 

With  the  corrections  discussed  above,  proper  treatment  of  the  pyrometric  lamp, 
and  careful  calibration,  the  system  is  accurate  to  within  the  limit  of  error  of  the 
current  measuring  device  which  is  used.  The  Weston  Model  A  ammeter  has  an 
accuracy  of  0.25  per  cent  of  full  scale  deflection  and  with  this  instrument  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  temperature  measurements  is  within  ±  20°  at  3000°  C.  By  using 
an  accurate  potentiometer  to  measure  the  current,  the  accuracy  of  this  system 
may  be  brought  to  within  ±  7°  C.  Commercial  industrial  pyrometers  are  guaran- 
teed for  work  in  the  neighborhood  of  3000°  C.  to  within  ±  30°  C.  By  actual 
measurements  on  the  calibration  standard,  it  was  found  that  results  were  repro- 
ducible to  within  ±  10°  C. 

Since  this  pyrometer  is  monochromatic,  it  measures  the  brightness  tempera- 
tures of  the  bodies  under  consideration.  If  these  are  not  black  bodies,  and  if  the 
use  of  mirrors  or  glass  between  the  object  and  pyrometer  is  necessary,  corrections 
for  these  effects  are  made  by  referring  to  optical  constants  of  the  materials  in- 
volved and  to  relation  (6). 

We  should  like  to  express  our  appreciation  to  the  Stackpole  Carbon  Company 
of  St.  Marys,  Pennsylvania,  which  suggested  this  review  of  the  high  temperature 
field  and  the  above  application  of  this  work  to  a  particular  industrial  problem, 
and  to  the  members  of  the  Engineering  Department  of  the  Stackpole  Carbon 
Company,  who  contributed  many  valuable  suggestions.  We  should  also  like  to 
mention  the  cooperation  of  Dr.  Paul  Boeder.3 

2  H.  P.  Gage.  "Color  Filters  for  Altering  Color  Temperature."  J.  0.  S.  A., 
vol.  23,  pp.  46-54.    February  1933. 

3  Editor's  Note:  Paul  Boeder,  Ph.D.  (University  of  Goettingen,  Ger- 
many), professor  of  mathematics  at  Susquehanna  University  from  1932  to 
1934,  is  now  engaged  in  research  with  the  American  Optical  Company. 

References.  See  Ribaud,  G.,  Traite  de  Pyrometrie  Optique,  published  by 
the  Revue  Optique  Theoretique  et  Instrumental,  Paris,  1931;  Burgess  and  Le 
Chatelier,  The  Measurement  of  High  Temperatures,  John  Wiley  and  Sons, 
New  York,  1911;  "Symposium  on  Pyrometry"  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers,  for  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember, 1919;  Foote,  P.  D.,  Fairchild,  C.  O.,  and  Harrison,  T.  R.,  Pyrometric 
Practice,  a  technologic  paper  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  No.  170,  1920;  Pfen- 
ning, "Temperatur  Messung,"  in  the  Handbuch  der  Physik,  vol.  IX,  pp.  521- 
610,  Berlin,  1926;  Lax  and  Pirani,  "Strahlung,"  in  the  Handbuch  der  Physik, 
vol.  XIX,  pp.  1-45,  Berlin,  1928;  Lev,  " Spectrophotometries'  in  the  Handbuch 
der  Physik,  vol.  XIX,  pp.  613-666,  Berlin,  1928. 
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A  Comparison  of  Sophocles'  cs^ntigone 
With  Beccjue's  <£es  Gorbeaux 

by  Lois  M.  Boe 

In  1882  at  the  Theatre  Libre  in  Paris  there  appeared  a  play  which,  though 
accepted  as  mordant  comedy  by  orthodox  critics  who  believed  tragedy  to  be  dead, 
was  hailed  as  a  new  form  of  tragedy  by  a  contemporary  playwright  and  critic, 
Paul  Hervieu.  In  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Hervieu,  the  appearance  of  Becque's1 
Les  Corbeaux  marked  a  return  to  tragedy,  but  to  a  tragedy  that  had  been  stripped 
of  its  purple  pall  and  rehabilitated  by  contact  with  modern  life  and  thought. 

Celle-ci  (une  espece  de  la  comedie,  resistante  et  noire)  retourne  instinctive- 
ment  a  la  tragedie,  mais  a  la  tragedie  telle  que  les  conditions  modernes  en 
suggerent  le  renouvellement :  non  plus  superbement  drappee,  mais  contem- 
poraine,  raisonneuse,  prosai'que — non  plus  sanglante,  mais  sans  echafaud  pour 
son  couperet  sec  .  .  .  II  va  sans  dire  que  la  fatalite  .  .  .  ne  s'exerce  plus — comme 
chez  les  Grecs — par  des  songes,  des  visions,  des  presages,  des  oracles,  ni  des 
Erinnyes.  Mais  on  s'applique  aujourd'hui  a  exposer  de  quelle  fatale  maniere 
la  lutte  pour  l'existence  presse  irremediablement  les  imprudents,  les  cerveaux 
sans  defense,  les  coeurs  trop  passionnes.2 

Hervieu's  judgment  made  little  impression  upon  critical  thought,  and  today 
Les  Corbeaux  continues  to  pass  as  naturalistic  drama  modelled  on  the  comic  pro- 
cede  established  by  the  seventeenth  century  master,  Moliere.  Even  in  the  face 
of  adverse  criticism,  however,  much  can  be  said  in  favor  of  Hervieu's  thesis.  It 
is  true  that  Les  Corbeaux  shows  little  resemblance  to  the  conventional  classic 
tragedy  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Nor  would  that  be  possible  since  the  nat- 
uralists regarded  classic  art  as  the  repository  of  ideas  and  emotions  no  longer 
forceful  or  valid. 

Yet  the  experiences  in  Les  Corbeaux  could  well  be  considered  tragic  by  a  mod- 
ern age  whose  conception  of  man  as  a  mere  animal  had  resulted  in  a  code  of 
purely  physical  and  material  values. 

A  comparison  of  Les  Corbeaux  with  the  old  Greek  drama,  Antigone?  may 
help  to  reveal  the  changes  which  tragedy  has  undergone  in  its  effort  to  voice 
those  experiences  deemed  tragic  by  a  naturalistic  age.  The  resemblance  in  theme 
of  these  two  dramas  makes  a  comparison  all  the  more  powerful  and  significant. 

1  Henri  Becque  (1837-1899)  was  born  in  Paris  where  he  lived  a  life  made 
bitter  by  poverty  and  controversy.  His  dramatic  fame  rests  on  only  two  of  the 
seven  or  eight  plays  which  he  wrote  during  his  unhappy  life.  Les  Corbeaux, 
1882,  presented  by  Antoine  at  the  Theatre  Libre  introduced  naturalism  to  the 
stage;  La  Parisienne,  1885,  is  an  almost  perfect  example  of  the  "slice  of  life" 
drama. 

2  Hervieu,  Paul,  "Pessimisme  et  Comedie,"  in  Le  Revue  de  Paris,  April, 
1900. 

3  Exhibited  by  Sophocles  in  440  B.  C. 
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In  both  plays  is  portrayed  the  self-sacrifice  of  a  young  girl  in  behalf  of  her  family, 
and  in  both  plays  the  nature  of  this  sacrifice  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  is 
imposed  reveal  the  tremendous  changes  evolved  during  the  centuries  which  sepa- 
rate them. 

Nowhere  are  these  changes  more  obvious  than  in  the  nature  of  the  tragic 
situation  itself.  Prompted  by  her  feeling  of  loyalty  and  devotion,  Antigone  brings 
death  upon  herself  by  performing  funeral  rites  for  a  brother  who,  as  a  rebel  to 
the  state,  had  forfeited  those  rites.  Prompted  by  a  similar  loyalty  and  devotion, 
Marie  in  Les  Corbeaux  sacrifices  her  own  happiness  for  the  welfare  and  protec- 
tion of  her  family.  Madame  Vigneron,  her  three  daughters  and  a  worthless  son, 
on  the  sudden  death  of  Monsieur  Vigneron,  a  wealthy  manufacturer,  are  left 
prey  to  a  dishonest  partner  and  an  unprincipled  notary  by  whom  they  are  stripped 
of  their  heritage.  To  save  the  family  from  abject  misery  and  poverty,  Marie 
Vigneron  is  finally  forced  to  marry  her  father's  former  partner,  Monsieur  Tessier, 
a  sixty-year  old  Harpagon  who  takes  advantage  of  the  very  misfortunes  which  he 
himself  has  brought  upon  his  victims. 

The  situation  in  which  Antigone  finds  herself  is  related  to  her  code  of  spiritual 
values.  The  impelling  need  which  drives  her  to  perform  the  funeral  rites  for 
her  dead  brother  and,  in  so  doing,  to  disobey  the  laws  of  King  Creon  results  in 
a  mental  and  moral  crisis,  a  struggle  between  two  conflicting  values:  between 
obedience  to  her  country  or  submission  to  the  higher  sense  of  duty  dictated  by 
her  conscience. 

The  situation  which  confronts  Marie,  on  the  other  hand,  is  related  to  a  code 
of  material  values,  values  which  are  the  product  of  a  Darwinian  age  transformed 
into  an  ethical  system  by  the  mad  genius  of  Friedrich  Nietzsche.  The  impelling 
need  which  drives  her  to  an  infamous  marriage  is  the  physical  need  of  survival 
dictated  by  a  society  in  which  prevail  the  values  of  the  animal  world.4 

Antigone  lived  in  a  world  where  mere  existence  was  only  a  trivial  value  as 
compared  with  those  spiritual  values  which  give  existence  its  only  justification. 
Marie  lives  in  a  world  where  existence  itself  is  the  supreme  good.  Antigone  re- 
jected love,  honor,  and  happiness,  and  voluntarily  went  to  her  death  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  her  conscience.  Marie  practically  sells  herself,  though  in 
marriage,  in  order  to  obtain  happiness  and  security  for  herself  and  her  family, 
in  order  to  continue  an  existence  which  Antigone  in  similar  circumstances  would 
have  scorned.  It  can,  of  course,  be  argued  that  Marie's  sacrifice  is  less  for  herself 
than  for  her  family,  and  especially  for  her  sister,  Blanche,  who  needed  her  pro- 
tection and  care.  Yet  this  situation,  poignant  as  it  may  be,  would  never  have 
been  deemed  worthy  of  tragedy  by  the  author  of  Antigone. 

Antigone's  struggle  between  the  demands  of  her  finer  nature  and  her  own  per- 
sonal desires  gave  rise  to  a  superb  spiritual  and  dramatic  conflict  and  to  a  gor- 

4  That  Becque  himself  was  thinking  in  terms  of  the  animal  world  and  that 
he  was  ascribing  the  characteristics  of  this  world  to  that  of  the  human  is  indi- 
cated by  the  very  wording  of  the  title — Les  Corbeaux  (The  Crows).  The  Eng- 
lish version  of  Becque's  masterpiece  is  entitled  The  Vultures. 
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geous  outburst  of  poetry.  Marie's  conception  of  life  allows  for  no  such  mental 
or  moral  crisis.  Hence  her  tragedy,  like  her  sacrifice,  is  mainly  a  physical  one 
conveyed  to  us  by  the  author  in  language  as  prosaic  and  drab  as  the  very  phil- 
osophy of  life  which  motivates  the  tragedy.  Tragedy,  yes,  but  tragedy  in  a 
world  where  spiritual  suffering  is  an  illusion,  and  physical  suffering  the  only 
reality. 

The  chasm  between  the  two  plays  is  increased  even  more  by  the  difference  in 
the  manner  of  character  portrayal.  Where  Sophocles  reveals  character  develop- 
ment and  depth  of  personality  in  the  inner  conflict  undergone  by  Antigone, 
Becque  leaves  his  characters  altogether  passive  and  static.  We  see  all  the  moral 
strength  and  weakness  of  Antigone  in  her  effort  to  distinguish  between  greater 
and  lesser  values,  while  we  see  only  the  helplessness  of  Marie  and  her  family  in 
their  efforts  to  avoid  an  impending  physical  catastrophe. 

This  difference  in  conception,  however,  is  again  quite  inevitable.  Sophocles 
attempted  to  rationalize  the  terrible  fate  which  overtook  Antigone,  to  give  it  in- 
telligibility, as  it  were,  by  making  her  tragedy  the  result  of  a  fatal  flaw  in  per- 
sonality. It  was  her  wilful  affection  and  her  extreme  sensitivity  of  nature — vir- 
tues even  while  they  were  faults — which  brought  upon  Antigone  the  tragedy 
which  would  have  been  escaped  by  a  creature  of  more  common  clay,  such  as  her 
own  sister,  Ismene. 

Not  so  with  Becque.  The  tragedy  which  Marie  and  her  family  undergo  has 
nothing  to  do  with  their  mental  and  moral  make-up.  Nor  would  it  be  possible 
that  such  be  the  case.  There  is  no  longer  any  good  or  bad  in  Becque's  world. 
Vice  and  virtue  have  assumed  a  new  connotation — "good  is  that  which  survives, 
which  wins;  bad  is  that  which  gives  way  and  fails."5  The  fatality  which  results 
in  catastrophe  for  the  Vigernon  family  is  external  in  nature;  it  is  simply  the 
oppression  of  the  strong  upon  the  weak,  "the  struggle  for  existence  which  presses 
irremediably  upon  the  imprudent  and  the  defenseless  .  .  .'*6 

Such  a  tragedy  allows  for  no  inner  conflict  and  for  very  little  outer  conflict, 
since  the  discrepancy  between  the  weak  and  strong  is  too  great  to  allow  for  any 
struggle.  Because  he  is  left  without  the  conflict  which  gives  poignancy  to  Anti- 
gone, Becque  attempts  to  achieve  tragic  effect  by  contrasting  the  oppressor  with 
the  oppressed,  by  emphasizing  the  cruelty  of  the  strong  and  the  helplessness  of 
the  weak. 

It  is  true  that  the  stronger  and  more  complex  personality  of  Tessier  lends  itself 
to  character  portrayal  more  than  does  the  weak  and  passive  personality  of  Marie. 
But  it  is  likewise  true  that  the  revelation  of  Tessier's  shrewd  tactics  and  evil  in- 
tentions arouses  genuine  horror  and  indignation  in  behalf  of  his  victims. 

This  revelation  of  Tessier's  faults  has  resulted  in  the  association  of  Les  Cor- 
beaux  with  the  comic  plays  of  Moliere.    In  fact,  the  similarity  of  Becque's  pro- 

5  Durant,  Will,  "Friedrich  Nietzsche,"  in  The  Story  of  Philosophy,  p.  435, 
Garden  City  Publishing  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  1926. 

6  Cf.    Hervieu's  definition  of  tragedy  cited  above. 
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cede  to  that  of  Moliere  has  led  most  critics  to  see  in  Les  Corbeaux  only  the  tradi- 
tional comedy  of  the  past  tinged  with  the  blackest  pessimism.7  It  is  somewhat 
paradoxical,  to  be  sure,  that  a  situation  regarded  as  tragic  by  a  modern  naturalist 
would  have  been  employed  as  a  comic  theme  by  a  writer  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury.8 Moliere  could  smile  at  the  perversity  of  mankind;  the  naturalist  had  lost 
all  inclination  to  smile.  To  the  latter  the  moral  obliquity  of  man  was  entirely 
physical  in  nature  and  the  seventeenth  century  panacea,  castigare  ridendo  mores, 
was  hopelessly  and  ridiculously  antiquated.  When  man's  weaknesses  and  faults 
are  seemingly  subject  to  cure,  they  can  be  viewed  with  indulgence  and  even  with 
humor;  when  they  are  considered  not  only  incurable  but  also  indicative  of  an 
inability  to  survive  they  become  grim  and  even  tragic.  The  test-tube  in  which 
vice  and  virtue  are  compounded  in  the  same  manner  as  sugar  and  vitriol  is  as 
little  comic  to  the  man  of  letters  as  to  the  scientist. 

If  Becque  achieves  tragic  effect  by  emphasizing  the  heartless  cruelty  of  Tessier, 
he  heightens  the  tragedy  by  a  contrasting  emphasis  on  the  weakness  of  Tessier's 
victims.  Not  that  the  victims  lack  the  will  or  desire  to  resist,  but  that  they  have 
no  power,  nor  means  with  which  to  put  that  will  into  effect.  Their  desperate, 
but  frail  efforts  are  of  no  more  avail  than  the  frantic  beat  of  insect  wings  against 
a  thick  window-pane.  Blanche,  the  weakest  of  all,  puts  all  her  hope  in  her  fiance 
to  whom  she  has  already  given  herself.  When  her  poverty  causes  him  to  with- 
draw his  promise,  she  loses  her  mind  and  becomes  another  burden  to  the  un- 
happy family.  Judith  had  wished  to  earn  money  for  the  family  by  adopting  a 
musical  career.  Finding  this  impossible,  she  can  only  say  to  Marie:  "II  me 
semble  que  c'est  moi,  moi,  votre  ainee,  la  grande  soeur  comme  vous  m'appelez, 
qui  devrais  nous  tirer  d'affaire  et  remettre  la  famille  a  not.  Comment?  Je  n'en 
sais  rien.  Je  cherche,  je  ne  trouve  pas.  S'il  ne  fallait  que  se  jeter  dans  le  feu, 
j'y  serais  deja."9 

Mme.  Vigneron  is  equally  helpless.  At  one  moment  she  desperately  decides 
that  she  will  never  sell  her  interest  in  the  factory,  come  what  may.  "S'il  faut 
vendre  les  terrains,  on  les  vendra.  Ce  qui  sera  perdu,  sera  perdu.  Mais  ecoutez 
bien  votre  mere;  ce  quelle  dit  une  fois  est  dit  pour  toujours.  Moi,  vivante,  on  ne 
touchera  pas  a  la  fabrique."10 

7  "Et  nous  apercevons  alors  que  Becque  le  reformateur,  Becque  le  novateur 
et  qui  bouleversa  les  idees  recues  et  qui  renversa  des  barrieres,  et  qui  parfois 
brisa  les  vitres,  c'est  au  fond  un  traditionaliste,  et  de  la  plus  pure  tradition, 
puisqu'il  descend  en  droite  ligne  de  Moliere,"  Dawson,  Er-ic,  Henri  Becque,  p. 
202,  Payot,  Paris,  1923. 

8  Ambroise  Got  is  among  those  who  designate  Les  Corbeaux  as  a  "comedy  of 
character  in  grand  classic  style;"  yet  he  describes  that  comedy  in  terms  which 
suggest  not  the  plays  of  Moliere,  but  the  definition  of  naturalistic  tragedy 
ventured  by  Hervieu:  "C'est  un  tableau  de  l'apre  lutte  pour  la  vie,  la  lutte  au 
jour  le  jour,  pour  le  pain  quotidien,  ce  sont  les  gros  qui  mangent  les  petits; 
c'est  la  debacle  de  la  loi,  du  droit  et  de  la  justice,"  Got,  Ambroise,  Henri 
Becque,  p.  68,  Cres,  Paris,  1920. 

9  Les  Corbeaux,  IV,  iii. 

10  Les  Corbeaux,  II,  xi. 
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But  her  determination  is  quickly  and  ironically  broken,  once  she  learns  the 
futility  of  her  statement,  and  she  sinks  weeping  upon  the  canape.  "Tenez,  laissez- 
moi  tranquille  avec  votre  loi.  Si  je  devrais  passer  beaucoup  de  journees  comme 
celle-ci,  mes  enfants,  mes  forces  n'y  resisteraient  pas;  vous  n'auriez  plus  ni  pere 
ni  mere  avant  peu."u 

Marie's  will  is  less  easily  broken  than  that  of  her  mother,  but  her  efforts, 
nevertheless,  prove  almost  as  futile.  There  is  no  opportunity  for  her  even  to 
attempt  a  rebellion,  so  grim  and  desperate  has  the  situation  been  made;  the  only 
means  of  escape  for  her  family  is  through  the  sacrifice  of  her  own  happiness. 

In  Marie's  hesitation  over  the  sacrifice  which  she  is  to  make,  Becque  had  ample 
opportunity  to  introduce  an  inner  conflict.  Even  here  he  chooses  to  derive  tragedy 
from  the  situation  rather  than  from  the  conflict.  To  be  sure,  there  is  a  certain 
struggle  which  goes  on  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  Marie,  but  that  struggle  is  only 
suggested,  and  its  tragedy  is  merely  one  of  implication. 

There  is,  however,  a  certain  dignity  and  restraint  about  the  tragic  situation, 
achieved,  as  it  is,  through  the  simplicity  of  the  means  employed.  No  wild  in- 
articulate cries,  no  hysterical  outbursts  occur  as  in  the  plays  of  a  Bernstein  or  a 
Sardou.  When  Marie  hesitates  to  accept  the  proposal  of  Tessier,  when  she  is 
reminded  of  what  her  father  would  have  said,  had  he  still  been  living — "J'ai  vecu 
pour  ma  famille,  je  suis  mort  pour  elle;  ma  fille  peut  bien  lui  sacrifier  quelques 
annees" — she  answers  simply  and  quietly,  "Dites  a  M.  Tessier  que  j'accepte," 
and  to  her  mother,  "Embrasse-moi  et  ne  me  dis  rien.  Ne  m'ote  pas  mon  courage, 
je  n'en  ai  pas  plus  qu'il  ne  m'en  faut."12 

To  some  it  might  seem  that  Marie's  passive  resistance  and  "wretched  sub- 
missiveness"13  deprive  her  of  any  real  claim  to  tragic  proportions.  It  is  true  that 
the  greater  the  personality,  the  greater  the  capability  to  suffer,  but  it  is  also  true 
that  the  mediocre  man  or  woman  lacks  the  vision  and  the  insight  which  uplift 
the  great  personality  even  while  it  impels  him  to  seek  a  fate  that  threatens  him 
with  destruction.  If  the  mediocre  character  is  ever  compelled  to  rise  above  him- 
self, he  is  compelled  not  by  an  inner,  but  by  an  outer  force,  and  he  goes  to  meet 
his  fate  without  being  able  to  transform  his  torment  and  pain  into  understand- 
ing or  even  resignation.  Marie  is  forced  to  make  a  sacrifice  which  is  thrust  upon 
her;  Antigone  invites  a  sacrifice  which  her  inner  vision  has  made  necessary.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  determine  whose  tragedy  is  the  greater. 

It  would  be  easier  to  determine  which  character  arouses  the  greater  pity  on 
the  part  of  the  onlooker,  pity  such  as  Aristotle  mentions  in  his  much  quoted  defi- 

11  hoc.  cit. 

12  Les  Corbeaux,  V,  vi. 

13  "There  is  not  actual  tragedy  if  such  suffering  falls  upon  a  person  of  weak 
nature,  who  accepts  it  with  wretched  submissiveness.  It  is  present  only  when 
there  is  something  of  greatness  and  strength  in  him,  even  if  it  should  only  be  a 
momentary  energy  or  inspiration  of  feeling  and  expression,  carrying  him  be- 
yond and  above  himself."  Smart,  J.  S.,  "Tragedy"  in  Oxford  Essays  and 
Studies,  VIII,  9-36,  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  1922. 
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nition  of  tragedy.14  For  both  Antigone  and  Marie  the  reader  immediately  feels 
intense  pity,  but  pity  differing  slightly  in  nature.  Our  pity  for  Antigone  is  ming- 
led with  admiration  at  the  strength  and  complexity  of  personality  which  is  re- 
vealed in  the  course  of  her  struggle.  Marie's  weaker  personality  offers  less  cause 
for  admiration  and  at  the  same  time  heightens  the  possibility  of  pathos.15  With- 
out admiration  pity  tends  toward  pathos — "the  more  we  admire,  the  less  we  need 
weep,"16  and  Les  Corbeaux  might  easily  have  been  reduced  to  simple  pathos,  had 
not  Becque  camouflaged  the  pathetic  by  a  deceiving  parade  of  sadism. 

If  Les  Corbeaux  differs  from  Antigone  in  its  conception  of  situation  and  char- 
acter, it  differs  just  as  notably  in  the  new  conception  of  jatalite.  The  fate  which 
crushes  Antigone,  though  given  a  degree  of  intelligibility,  still  remains  some- 
thing mysterious  and  awful,  since  it  lies  beyond  man's  power  to  control  or  to  ex- 
plain satisfactorily.  In  seeing  herself  destined  for  a  fate  so  different  from  that  of 
others,  Antigone  is  confronted  by  an  insoluble  mystery  which  transcends  all 
human  power. 

Becque  has  robbed  fatality  of  its  mystery  and,  in  so  doing,  has  destroyed  part 
of  its  dignity  and  grandeur.  The  inexplicable  fate  of  classic  drama  has  been 
replaced  by  one  equally  inevitable,  but  far  less  capable  of  inspiring  awe.  Fate 
has  been  rationalized  and  explained,  and  has  been  placed  on  the  same  level  as 
man  himself:  in  an  unfavorable  environment,  in  the  oppression  of  the  strong 
upon  the  weak,  and  in  all  those  factors  which  complicate  the  struggle  for  sur- 
vival. Destructive  and  inevitable,  to  be  sure,  but  less  capable  of  inspiring  that 
fear  which  Aristotle17  first  associated  with  tragedy  and  which  is  best  aroused  by 
the  sight  of  a  tragic  hero  struggling  against  an  unknown  power  in  an  incom- 
mensurable universe.  Reduced  to  the  realm  of  the  known,  that  power  loses  cor- 
respondingly its  ability  to  arouse  fear,  even  though  its  manifestations  are  as  fore- 
boding as  those  of  the  old  Greek  nemesis. 

Whatever  judgment  we  may  pass  on  Les  Corbeaux,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
its  author  has  made  a  sincere  attempt  to  portray  an  experience  deemed  tragic  by 
a  contemporary  age.  Perhaps  its  gravest  defect  will  be  noticed  in  its  sacrifice  of 
sublimity  and  grandeur  to  pessimism  and  disillusionment,  in  its  despair  not  only 
of  human  happiness,  but  also  of  human  virtue.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  depres- 
sion of  its  tone,  there  lies  latent  a  certain  optimism  not  readily  perceptible.    The 

14  "Tragedy,  then,  is  an  imitation  of  some  action  that  is  serious,  entire,  and 
of  some  magnitude — by  language  embellished  and  rendered  pleasurable,  but  by 
different  means  in  different  parts — in  the  way,  not  of  narration,  but  of  action, 
effecting  thru  pity  and  terror  the  correction  and  refinements  of  such  passions," 
Aristotle,  The  Poetics,  translated  by  Saintsbury  in  Loci  Critici,  Ginn  and  Co., 
Boston,  1903. 

15  The  element  of  pathos  is  by  no  means  new  to  modern  tragedy.  It  can  be 
attributed  to  the  weak  victim  of  classic  drama  as  well,  whether  it  be  Shake- 
speare's Ophelia  or  Racine's  Berenice. 

16  Thompson,  Alan  Reynolds,  "The  Dilemma  of  Modern  Tragedy"  in  Nor- 
man Foerster's  Humanism  and  America,  p.  134. 

17  Cf.  Aristotle's  definition  of  tragedy  cited  above. 
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very  fact  that  Becque  wrote  such  a  tragedy  presupposes  on  his  part  a  sort  of  hope- 
ful belief  in  the  personal  and  social  morality  of  mankind. 

Even  without  this  implied  optimism,  Les  Corbeaux  should  not  be  judged  too 
harshly  for  its  grim  and  bitter  note.  Antigone  in  comparison  may  be  rightly 
admired  for  its  elevation  and  sublimity.  True  enough,  like  all  classic  tragedy  it 
was  "man's  supreme  attempt  to  order  the  welter  and  jumble  of  experiences,  to 
reconcile  the  discrepancies  which  the  birth  of  consciousness  has  brought  into  the 
world,  to  organize  for  himself,  in  spite  of  the  grudge  of  nature,  a  little  island  in 
the  midst  of  the  flux,  a  human  polity  amid  the  moral  anarchy  which  surrounds 
him."18  Antigone  was  all  this  because  it  was  the  expression  of  an  age  optimistic 
in  regard  to  man's  significance. 

The  naturalistic  age  has  lost  this  illusion,  and  its  tragedy  is  a  result  of  this 
loss.  If  it  seems  that  a  naturalist  such  as  Becque  "rakes  over  the  phosphorescent 
refuse  and  corruption  of  creation  in  the  hopes  of  turning  up  the  little  blue  flower 
of  prerational  felicity,  'die  verschollen  blaue  Blume',"19  his  excuse  lies  in  the  very 
hopes  he  possesses. 

Later  writers,  such  as  Rostand  and  Maeterlinck,  will  seek  this  "prerational  felic- 
ity" in  a  manner  quite  foreign  to  that  established  by  Becque.  But  Rostand  and 
Maeterlinck  come  no  closer  to  the  tragedy  of  the  past  than  does  Becque.  The 
"little  blue  flower"  once  found  and  grasped  by  Sophocles  and  his  successors  can 
only  remain  an  illusion  to  those  who,  like  Becque,  seek  it  on  some  bleak  hillside 
in  the  "gaunt  waste  of  Thule." 

18  Frye,  P.  H.,  Visions  and  Chimeras,  p.  275,  Marshall  Jones  Co.,  Boston, 
1929. 

19  Loc.  cit. 
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Learning  Shorthand  Patterns  in  a 
Meaningful  Context 

AN  EXPERIMENT 
by  Viola  DuFrain 

An  older  method  of  teaching  shorthand  first  presents  to  the  student  the  sys- 
tem's principles  and  then  drills  him  on  isolated  words  illustrating  those  principles. 
A  newer  method  reverses  this  process:  the  student  is  first  taught  to  read  and 
write  words  in  connected  material  and  then  is  presented  with  the  principles.  In 
the  older  method  it  was  very  discouraging  for  the  teacher,  after  spending  much 
time  drilling  the  students  to  write  isolated  words  in  a  list,  to  find  that  they  failed 
to  write  those  words  correctly  in  connected  material.  In  the  newer  method,  the 
facility  with  which  the  student  learns  to  read  and  write  large  numbers  of  short- 
hand patterns  is  impressive.  The  possibilities  of  learning  shorthand  patterns  in 
meaningful  context  has  not  yet  been  fully  appreciated. 

This  experiment  purposes  to  compare  the  efficiency  of  teaching  a  set  of  twenty 
isolated  words  in  a  list  and  the  efficiency  of  teaching  a  set  of  twenty  words  in  a 
meaningful  context.  It  was  conducted  in  a  class  of  ten  college  sophomores  in 
their  second  semester  of  shorthand. 

Two  similar  sets  of  twenty  unfamiliar  words,  illustrating  principles  in  Units 
22-32  in  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual,  were  selected. 

Set  I  Set  II  Manual  unit 

22 
23 
25 
25 
25 
26 
26 
28 
30 
31 
31 
31 
31 
31 
32 
32 
32 
32 
32 
32 


incident 

artist 

advancement 

admit 

elaborately 

principles 

colors 

engage 

derived 

imagination 

permanent 

accomplish 

information 

recognition 

instruction 

instruments 

departmental 

sentimental 

manuals 

actually 

pictures 

departure 

describes 

subscribe 

lectures 

feature 

expenditures 

nature 

mimeographed 

photographed 

typical 

musical 

athletic 

politics 

medical 

practical 

programs 

Pilgrims 

physical 

technical 
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The  words  in  Set  I  were  the  ones  to  be  learned  in  context,  and  the  following 
is  the  context  selected,  written  in  Gregg  shorthand  on  pages  345-8  of  Direct- 
Method  Materials  by  Brewington  and  Soutter: 

To  supplement  the  actual  training  given  to  the  employees,  most  firms  have 
office  manuals,  copies  of  which  are  given  to  every  newcomer.  They  are  perma- 
nent records  of  information  with  which  each  employee  is  expected  to  be  familiar. 
The  manuals  vary  in  size  according  to  the  size  of  the  firm  and  the  importance 
it  attaches  to  the  information  in  the  manual.  Some  are  elaborately  printed  and 
bound,  and  others  are  mimeographed  and  of  the  loose-leaf  type. 

The  typical  office  manual  usually  contains  greetings  from  one  of  the  officers; 
names  and  pictures  of  the  board  of  directors  and  officials;  a  brief  history  of 
the  company,  information  about  working  hours,  stock-purchase  plans,  pensions, 
athletic  activities,  and  dental  and  medical  service;  advice  about  personal  ap- 
pearance and  decorum;  and  such  other  matters  as  the  company  may  decide  are 
of  sufficient  importance  for  an  employee  to  have  in  definite  reference  form. 

Some  firms  have  special  departmental  manuals,  which  contain  information 
of  particular  importance  to  those  departments.  A  manual  covering  the  require- 
ments of  a  stenographic  department,  for  example,  contains  information  about 
general  and  inter-plant  or  inter-departmental  correspondence.  It  describes  the 
qualities,  sizes,  and  colors  of  stationery  and  envelopes,  and  tells  how  and  when 
they  are  to  be  vised;  it  includes  information  about  the  handling  of  incoming 
and  outgoing  mail,  registered  and  special-delivery  letters,  etc.;  it  gives  instruc- 
tion in  the  typing,  coding,  and  decoding  of  telegrams  and  cablegrams,  and  such 
other  matters  as  a  woi'ker  in  the  stenographic  department  should  know. 

The  cost  of  providing  the  lecturers,  teachers,  space,  light,  heat,  supplies, 
and  equipment  incident  to  training  as  discussed  here  varies  according  to  what 
the  firms  can  afford  and  the  value  they  place  on  education.  Most  companies 
which  have  carried  on  educational  programs  of  any  kind  are  agreed  that  the 
employee  who  studies  under  any  one  of  these  plans  does  his  work  with  greater 
accuracy,  understanding,  and  skill,  and  that  the  advantages  derived  from 
training  of  any  type  far  outweigh  the  expenditures  in  time,  energy,  and  money. 

Each  kind  of  training  increases  the  employee's  value  to  the  firm  and  also 
increases  his  opportunities  for  advancement.  As  an  employee,  you  should  take 
advantage  of  as  many  kinds  of  training  opportunities  as  your  time  and  phys- 
ical well-being  permit.    (372  words) 

Fifteen  minutes  on  two  succeeding  days  were  devoted  to  teaching  the  words  in 
Set  I.  On  the  first  day,  the  teacher  read  the  article  in  the  Brewington  &  Soutter 
text  once  rapidly  for  the  thoughts.  Then  the  twenty  word  patterns  were  pointed 
out,  and  the  students  traced  each  in  turn  several  times  with  common  meat  skew- 
ers. The  entire  article  was  read  twice  at  100  words  per  minute,  and  the  students 
again  traced.  On  the  second  day,  about  the  same  procedure  was  repeated.  Dur- 
ing the  last  few  minutes,  a  condensed  form  of  the  text  article  was  dictated  at  70 
words  per  minute,  and  the  students  were  given  additional  time  in  which  to 
transcribe.  This  dictation  completed  the  learning  period  of  thirty  minutes,  ex- 
cept that  the  students  were  permitted  to  look  in  their  texts  for  troublesome  pat- 
terns after  they  turned  in  their  transcripts. 

In  the  second  period  of  the  second  day,  a  new  article  containing  the  words  in 
Set  I  was  dictated  at  70  words  per  minute,  and  both  the  shorthand  notes  and  the 
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transcripts  for  the  twenty  words  were  graded.     The  article,  entitled   "College 
Manuals,"1  is  as  follows: 

Many  colleges  issue  little  books  similar  to  manuals,  which  they  call  the  col- 
lege handbook.  These  are  printed, — never  mimeographed,  and  usually  have  an 
elaborate  cover  in  the  colors  of  the  school. 

Much  information  may  be  derived  from  this  manual.  The  typical  plan  of  it 
is  to  give  the  general  program  for  the  college  year,  to  describe  the  organiza- 
tions of  the  school,  to  list  the  programs  of  instruction  and  other  departmental 
information,  to  tell  of  the  athletic  events,  and  sometimes  to  give  the  names  of 
the  important  lecturers  for  the  year.  Usually  on  the  first  page  is  the  picture 
of  the  president  and  on  the  following  page  a  letter  from  him  to  the  students. 
Then  there  are  pages  of  general  information,  such  as  where  to  have  the  re- 
quired physical  examination,  where  to  get  medical  aid,  if  needed,  a  list  of  the 
expenditures  incident  to  college  life,  etc.,  etc. 

These  manuals  play  an  important  part  in  the  advancement  of  the  school 
spirit  on  any  campus.  When  the  student  first  reads  them,  he  begins  to  dream 
of  the  adventures  of  college  life.  These  little  books  are  among  those  things 
that  he  wishes  to  keep  permanently.     (192  words) 

A  comparison  of  the  percentages  of  accuracy  on  the  twenty  words  in  Set  I  in 
the  two  transcripts,  the  condensed  article  of  the  text  material  in  which  the  words 
were  learned  and  the  new  context  article,  is  given  below: 


Student 

C 
E 
G 
H 

K 
L 
R 
S 
T 
W 

Thus  the  variations  range  from  5%  to  20%,  with  a  median  of  l2y2°/0. 

Fifteen  minutes  on  each  of  the  third  and  fourth  days  were  devoted  to  teach- 
ing the  words  in  Set  II,  according  to  common  methods  of  drilling  on  lists  of 
words.  The  teacher  wrote  the  words  on  the  blackboard,  and  the  students  read 
them  several  times.  The  teacher  dictated  the  list,  and  the  students  wrote  them 
and  compared  them  with  the  board.  Then  the  teacher  pronounced  each  word, 
and  the  students  practiced  writing  each  word  five  or  six  times  rapidly.  Then  the 
teacher  dictated  the  words  in  a  different  order,  and  the  students  transcribed  them 
in  longhand  and  corrected.  On  the  second  day,  practically  the  same  procedure 
was  followed.  The  final  portion  of  the  fifteen  minutes  was  used  for  a  test  dicta- 
tion of  the  words  in  a  list,  and  the  students  were  given  additional  time  in  which 

1  Original  with  the  author. 


Set  I  Words 

Set  I  Words 

correct  in 

correct  in 

transcript 

transcript 

of  condensed 

of  new  con- 

text article 

text  article 

variation 

75% 

60% 

15% 

75% 

65% 

10% 

75% 

85% 

10% 

65% 

70% 

5% 

85% 

90% 

5% 

95% 

85% 

10% 

50% 

65% 

15% 

75% 

55% 

20% 

75% 

55% 

20% 

75% 

95% 

20% 
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to  transcribe  in  longhand.  This  dictation  completed  the  learning  period  of  thirty 
minutes,  except  that  the  students  were  permitted  to  see  the  list,  again  placed  on 
the  blackboard,  for  any  questionable  patterns. 

In  the  second  period  of  the  fourth  day,  a  new  article  containing  the  words  in 
Set  II  was  dictated  at  70  words  per  minute,  and  both  the  shorthand  notes  and 
the  transcripts  for  the  twenty  words  were  graded.  The  article,  a  timely  one  on 
"What  November  Brings,"2  is  as  follows: 

The  advent  of  November  marks  the  departure  of  October  with  the  usual 
pranks  in  which  the  boys  engage  at  Halloween. 

In  some  years,  in  politics  the  first  week  of  November  ends  a  long  heated  de- 
bate. Everywhere  there  are  the  photographs  of  men  seeking  office.  We  hear 
technical  discussions  of  government.  We  hear  men  tell  us  of  the  principles  to 
which  they  subscribe,  how  their  plans  are  the  only  practical  ones,  and  what 
they  would  actually  accomplish  if  placed  in  office.  And  then  comes  the  elec- 
tion, and  one  side  must  always  lose. 

In  November,  the  first  heavy  frost  comes,  and  the  bright  colors  go.  In  Octo- 
ber it  was  easy  to  be  sentimental  and  with  the  imagination  see  in  nature  the 
work  of  the  artist,  Jack  Frost.  Such  beautiful  colors  were  almost  musical  in 
their  tones.  But  now  it  is  a  different  story.  We  come  face  to  face  with  the 
instruments  of  coldness.    We  feel  the  chill  of  the  rainy  days. 

We  must  admit,  however,  that  we  do  like  one  feature  of  this  month,  namely : 
its  two  holidays,  one  in  recognition  of  the  close  of  the  Great  War;  the  other, 
the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims.     (192  words) 

A  comparison  of  the  percentages  of  accuracy  on  the  twenty  words  in  Set  II  in 
the  two  transcripts,  the  words  in  a  list  as  learned  and  the  new  context  article,  is 
given  below: 


Student 

C 
E 
G 
H 
K 
L 
R 
S 
T 
W 

Thus  the  variations  here  range  from  20%  to  70%,  with  a  median  of  45%.  This 
shows  clearly  that  a  student  may  write  words  perfectly  in  a  column  and  yet  fail 
miserably  when  writing  those  same  words  in  a  new  context.  These  variations  on 
Set  II  are  also  much  larger  than  those  on  Set  I,  which  ranged  from  5%  to  20%, 
with  a  median  of  121/2%-  This  shows  plainly  that  there  is  less  failure  in  writ- 
ing new  context  when  the  words  in  question  were  learned  in  connected  material 
instead  of  isolated  in  a  list  or  column. 


Set  II  Words 

Set  II  Words 

correct  in 

correct  in 

transcript 

transcript 

of  words 

of  new  con- 

in a  column 

text  article 

variation 

95% 

55% 

40% 

100% 

50% 

50% 

100% 

60% 

40% 

95% 

45% 

50% 

100% 

65% 

35% 

100% 

80% 

20% 

100% 

50% 

50% 

100% 

50% 

50% 

100% 

30% 

70% 

100% 

75% 

25% 

2  Original  with  the  author. 
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Set  I  Words 

Set  II  Words 

Differences 

correct  in 

correct  in 

in  favor  of 

transcript 

transcript 

learning  in 

of  new  con- 

of new  con- 

meaningful 

text  article 

text  article 

context 

60% 

55% 

5% 

65% 

50% 

15% 

85% 

60% 

25% 

70% 

45% 

25% 

90% 

65% 

25% 

85% 

80% 

5% 

65% 

50% 

15% 

55% 

50% 

5% 

55% 

30% 

25% 

95% 

75% 

20% 

Comparing  the  transcripts  of  the  two  new  context  tests,  all  of  the  students  had 
higher  percentages  for  the  words  in  Set  I  than  for  those  in  Set  II.  The  results 
are  as  follows: 


Student 

C 
E 
G 
H 
K 
L 
R 
S 
T 
W 

These  figures  show  differences  of  absolute  percentages  ranging  from  5%  to  25%, 
with  a  median  of  171/2%,  in  favor  of  learning  words  in  meaningful  context. 

A  comparison  of  the  shorthand  patterns  of  the  two  new  context  tests,  for  the 
words  in  Set  and  Set  II,  is  not  given  here  in  detail  for  the  reason  that  the  tran- 
script is  considered  the  more  significant  criterion.  A  shorthand  writer  may  vary 
as  much  as  40%  from  the  Gregg  Manual  shorthand  and  still  have  a  correct  tran- 
script. However,  the  patterns  in  Set  I  were  closer  to  ideal  Gregg  Manual  short- 
hand in  seven  out  of  the  ten  cases. 

Conclusion:  The  purpose  of  this  experiment  was  to  compare  the  efficiency 
of  teaching  a  set  of  twenty  isolated  words  in  a  list  in  a  given  length  of  time  and 
the  efficiency  of  teaching  a  similar  set  of  twenty  words  in  a  meaningful  context 
in  that  same  length  of  time.  It  is  concluded  that  this  experiment  shows  that 
teaching  words  in  a  meaningful  context  is  the  superior  method. 

Comment:  It  may  be  that  chance  entered  into  this  experiment  to  make  the 
results  erroneously  appear  to  favor  learning  words  in  meaningful  context.  Part 
of  the  merit  of  this  experiment,  as  set  up  here,  lies  in  its  possibility  of  being  re- 
peated in  almost  any  second  semester  class  and  the  results  substantiated  or  con- 
tradicted. Even  if  the  results  on  Set  I  are  only  equally  as  good,  or  slightly  less, 
the  amount  of  incidental  training  in  teaching  words  in  meaningful  context  should 
be  noted:  in  this  case,  the  student  has  experience  in  reading  and  tracing  350  other 
words  in  the  text  article  and  is  given  reliable  information  concerning  the  training 
of  office  employees. 
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Editor's  Foreword 


We  welcome  to  our  third  annual  issue  of  the  Studies  two  new  contributors, 
Dr.  A.  William  Ahl,  professor  of  Greek  at  Susquehanna  University,  and  Dr. 
Beaumont  Bruestle,  instructor  in  English  at  Temple  University,  Philadelphia. 

In  writing  about  Cyrus,  Dr.  Ahl  pursues  in  a  new  direction  a  general  subject 
to  which  he  has  given  particular  study  for  many  years.  He  has  recorded  his 
findings  in  the  form  of  a  book,  Outline  of  Persian  History,  Based  on  the  Cunei- 
form Inscriptions,  Lembke-Buechner,  New  York,  1922,  and  re-issued  in  1931. 
Also  an  article  on  the  subject  appeared  under  the  title  of  "Cyrus  in  the  Light  of 
Recent  Research",  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philological  Association , 
volume  63,  1932. 

Dr.  Bruestle  has  been  a  member  of  the  summer  faculty  at  Susquehanna  as  a 
lecturer  in  English.  The  theatre  has  been  always  his  special  interest.  In  Phila- 
delphia he  has  lectured  during  several  winters  upon  the  subject  of  O'Neill,  be- 
fore general  assemblies  of  high  school  students  and  civic  groups.  In  addition, 
he  has  written  half-a-dozen  plays  that  have  been  performed  either  at  the  Hedge- 
row Theatre  in  Moylan-Rose  Valley,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Temple 
University,  or  Susquehanna  University.  Dr.  Bruestle  has  a  monograph  of  book 
length,  called  The  "Fool  of  Nature"  in  the  English  Drama  of  Our  Day,  Phila- 
delphia, 1932. 


Arthur  Herman  Wilson 


Susquehanna  University 
Selinsgrove,  Pa. 
December  1,  1937 


Eugene  O'Neill — Playwright 

by  Beaumont  Bruestle 

There  are,  in  this  world,  people  who  seem  to  be  predestined  to  be  placed  at 
one  or  the  other  extreme  of  fortune's  counter:  to  be  king  or  slave,  baron  or 
beachcomber.  Of  such  as  these  is  Eugene  O'Neill;  there  used  to  be  a  middle  G. 
to  the  name  but  this  has  been  dropped. 

O'Neill  is  the  son  of  an  actor,  that  James  O'Neill  who  was  the  great  Ameri- 
can Monte  Cristo  of  his  time,  and  it  is  perhaps  out  of  the  natural  conflict  be- 
tween the  art  form  of  the  father  and  the  art  feeling  of  the  son  that  the  son  first 
expressed  himself  in  irreconcilable  dramas  of  romantic  reality.  The  playwright's 
life  has  been  built  up  of  a  sort  of  patchwork  quilt  of  adventures  including 
Princeton,  Baker's  Forty-Seven  Workshop  at  Yale,  clerking  with  the  Singer 
Sewing  Machine  company,  working  on  a  tramp  steamer,  writing  for  a  news- 
paper, and  living  and  acting  with  the  Provincetown  players.  Now,  of  course, 
adventure  has  ceased.  The  man  is  successful  and  one  of  the  few  Americans  to 
have  received  the  Nobel  prize. 

Out  of  all  this  adventure,  and  out  of  creative  thought  on  the  subject,  came 
the  plays  which  were  first  to  disturb  and  then  to  reanimate  the  theatrical  con- 
sciousness of  his  day.  Everything  in  O'Neill's  plays  develops  slowly  with  refer- 
ence to  the  work  of  the  man  as  a  whole.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  even  the 
earliest  and  most  trifling  of  the  O'Neill  one-acters  is  important  to  the  lover  of 
his  later  and  greater  works.  Of  his  first  published  volume,1  no  play  has  any  real 
interest  beyond  that  of  a  museum  piece  or  a  thematic  sketch  for  the  later  treat- 
ment of  the  same  subject.  But  there  are  to  be  found  in  these  plays  certain  fav- 
orite O'Neill  characters:  the  sailor,  the  prostitute,  the  poet,  the  restless  wife. 

All  of  Eugene  O'Neill's  early  plays,  particularly  the  S.  S.  Glencairn  group2, 
received  appreciative  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Provincetown  players,  but 
it  was  not  until  1920  that  an  O'Neill  play  was  accepted  for  Broadway  production. 
The  son  of  an  actor  (argued  an  acute  Broadway  producer3)  never  creates  anything 
theatrically  worthy.  Thus,  the  initial  Broadway  waif  was  Beyond  the  Horizon 
(1918)4.  There  is  no  more  youthfully  sensitive  play  in  the  American  theatre 
than  this  in  which  a  dream  of  life  is  tragically  and  beautifully  wrought.  It  is 
a  tragedy  of  New  England,  concerning  itself  with  two  brothers  and  a  girl,  three 
failures.  The  brothers  fail  because  they  both  deny  their  natural  heritage:  Andrew, 
the  elder,  that  of  the  soil3  and  Robert  who  fails  because  he  denies  the  high 
adventure  of  a  dream.  Ruth  fails  because  she,  like  so  many  earthlings,  does  not 
know  what  her  place  in  life  is  and  therefore  makes  the  mistake  of  presuming 
it  to  be  where  her  brief  passion  tends.  The  whole  tragedy  is  one  of  human  weak- 


1  Thirst  and  Other  Ove-Act  Plays,  The  Gorham  Press,  Boston,  1914. 

2  Consisting   of   Moon  of   the   Carribees    (1917)  ;    Bound   East   for   Cardiff 
(1914)  ;  The  Long  Voyage  Home  (1912) ;  and  In  The  Zone  (1917). 

3  George  C.  Tyler. 

4  Dates  indicate  time  of  composition  unless  otherwise  noted. 

5  "That  isn't  dirt,"  Andrew  says  in  Act  I  to  Robert,  the  younger  brother, 
"it's  good,  clean  earth." 
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ness  and  vacillation.  Andrew  has  not  the  courage  to  face  his  own  disappointment 
in  love,  and  Robert  has  not  sufficient  imagination  to  throw  aside  love  for  the 
sake  of  what  he  believes  to  be  his  rightful  destiny.  The  largest  personal  tragedy 
of  the  play  is  that  of  Andrew.  Ruth  is  largely  responsible  for  her  own  failure 
in  life  and  accepts  it  ultimately;  Robert  is  wholly  responsible  for  his  failure  and 
is  sufficiently  clear-visioned  to  see  it  so.  But  Andrew  faces  the  terrible  tragedy 
of  feeling  that  he  is  responsible  (by  his  running  away  to  sea  from  the  farm  for 
which  he  was  fitted  by  very  nature)  for  all  the  trouble  that  has  come  to  Robert 
whom,  he  says,  he  loves  "better'n  anybody  in  the  world  and  always  did."  There 
is  for  him  little  compensation  in  the  realization  that  the  dying  Robert  has  found 
his  own  way  beyond  the  horizon. 

This  play,  with  its  severe,  articulate  beauty,  must  have  been  something  of  a 
shock  to  the  theatre-goers  of  1920,  fed  as  they  were  on  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  theatrical  cream  of  wheat.  The  play  itself,  not  technically  perfect,  is 
sometimes  overwritten,  sometimes  understated;  but  it  is  far  more  significant 
than  several  O'Neill  plays  (Mourning  Becomes  Electro,  for  instance)  which  may 
be  more  nearly  technically  perfect.  The  significance  of  Beyond  the  Horizon  is 
the  significance  of  feeling,  of  beauty,  and  dramatic  conflict  poetically  conceived. 

In  the  same  year,  1920,  was  produced  The  Emperor-Jones,  (1919),  a  play  which 
vigorously  fluttered  the  theatrical  dovecotes.  Here  was  a  piece  for  the  theatre, 
not  in  three  acts,  but  in  seven  scenes.  The  play  shocked  and  disturbed,  but  it 
did  accomplish  one  thing:  it  made  people  feel  that  here  was  a  playwright  both 
daring  and  different,  and  therefore,  a  playwright  to  be  watched.  The  play  itself 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  O'Neill's  dramatic  character  studies,  an  unflinch- 
ing observation  of  the  mental  and  moral  retrogression  of  a  negro  island  king 
under  the  influence  of  the  primitive  jungle  and  the  even  more  primitive  rhythm 
of  the  tom-tom.  This  story  of  a  Pullman  porter,  who  becomes  monarch  of  a 
West  Indian  island  only  to  be  driven  at  last  into  the  jungle  by  the  oppressed 
natives  who  rebel  against  his  savage  rule,  is  a  peculiarly  ironic  treatment  of  the 
Rousseau-Goethe  "back  to  nature"  theme.  Here  we  meet,  for  the  first  time  in 
O'Neill,  the  extended  soliloquy,  and  never  since  has  he  made  it  more  potent 
than  in  its  revelations  of  the  chaos  and  madness  of  the  mind  of  Brutus  Jones. 

It  was  with  the  production  of  Anna  Christie  (1920)6  in  1921,  that  the  name  of 
Eugene  O'Neill  in  the  theatre  was  made.  This  play  is  concerned  with  a  subject 
itself  of  considerable  power:  the  right  of  the  erring  to  redeem  themselves.  By 
the  cleansing  power  of  the  sea,  Anna  Christie  herself  is  made  clean.  The  sea 
is  the  great  vital  background  of  the  play  and  appears  (so  subtly  has  O'Neill 
used  it)  as  the  hero  in  Anna's  life  but  the  villain  in  the  life  of  Old  Chris.  The 
conflict  of  the  play  lies  essentially  in  the  struggle  between  these  two  conceptions 
of  the  sea.  Because  Chris  has  always  suffered  from  a  superstitious  awe  of  "dat 
ole  davil",  the  sea,  he  has  had  Anna  brought  up  inland;  and  because  Anna  has 
been  brought  up  and  ruined  inland  she  finds  in  her  sudden  acquaintance  with 
the  sea  a  new  and  purifying  power  in  her  life.  Mat  Burke,  character  that  he 


6  Produced  first  in  Atlantic  City  in  1920  as  Chris  Christophers  on  and  later 
re-written. 
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is,  serves  not  only  as  Anna's  physical  lover,  but  also  as  the  symbol  of  the  sea. 
Again,  as  so  often  before  and  after  in  the  dramas  of  O'Neill,  the  legend  to  be 
read  from  Anna  Christie  is  that  the  redemption  of  the  human  soul  is  wrought 
only  from  prolonged  suffering. 

But  this  play  is  a  drama  of  character,  and  all  the  characters  are  carefully 
done,  including  not  only  Anna,  her  father,  and  her  lover,  but  also  the  lesser 
characters,  among  whom  Old  Marthy  (so  cannily  etched  in  the  cinema  version 
by  Marie  Dressier)  stands  as  one  of  the  most  memorable  brief  portraits  O'Neill 
has  given  us.  Greatest  of  all  in  this  play  is,  however,  the  inexorable  quality  of  it, 
the  inevitability  with  which  it  unfolds  from  that  first  moment  when  drunken 
Chris  recognizes  that  his  daughter,  whom  he  is  accustomed  to  think  of  as  a 
sort  of  flower  of  simple  purity,  must  not  see  him  in  a  befuddled  condition,  un- 
til the  last  curtain  when  Anna  and  Mat  decide  to  try  life  together  only  because 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  live  life  separately.  If  the  conclusion  to  this  play  is 
happy,  rather  than  tragic,  it  is  happy  by  default.  That  does  not  alter  the  fact  that 
the  ending  O'Neill  has  given  the  play  is  just  and  right:  Anna  is  big  enough, 
one  feels,  to  wrench  something  of  a  right  to  live  her  own  way  even  from  an 
opposing  fate. 

One  of  the  most  provocative  of  O'Neill's  plays,  The  Hairy  Ape,  was  written 
in  1922,  and  told  about  the  search  of  a  blatant  individualist  for  his  niche  in  life, 
and  told  it  so  that  it  seemed  to  be  man  in  his  search  for  his  soul  and  his  god. 
But  in  1923  was  written  the  most  scorching  display  of  emotions  to  be  found 
in  the  O'Neill  category,  Welded.  This  is  an  emotionally  seething  study  of  two 
people  (an  actress  and  a  playwright)  who  love  each  other  so  desperately  that 
they  must,  in  their  jealous  possessive  love  for  each  other,  grow  into  a  living 
source  of  mutual  torture. 

The  utter  possessiveness  of  love,  and  what  it  can  do  to  two  individuals  who 
are  proud  of  their  individualism,  is  the  theme  of  the  play.  O'Neill  has  done 
well  to  choose  artists  for  this  experiment,  for  in  them  is  likely  to  be  found  the 
most  terrible  conflict  between  surrender  and  rebellion.  Eleanor,  the  actress  wife, 
in  whom  the  rebellion  is  stronger  than  the  surrender,  expresses  that  conflict 
when  she  says  in  the  first  act:  "I  feel  a  cruel  presence  in  you  paralyzing  me, 
creeping  over  my  body,  possessing  it  so  that  it's  no  longer  my  body — then 
grasping  at  some  last  inmost  thing  that  makes  me — my  soul — demanding  to 
have  that,  too!  I  have  to  rebel  with  all  my  strength — And  yet  I  love  you!  It's 
because  I  love  you!  If  I'm  destroyed,  what  is  left  to  love  you,  what  is  left  for 
you  to  love?"  Sara  Teasdale  has  summed  this  up  in  her  lines:  "Nothing  worth 
possessing  is  ever  quite  possessed".7 

The  technique  of  Welded  presents  an  unfortunate  problem  in  stage  lighting; 
it  is  questionable,  but  provocative.  There  is  to  be  nothing  but  two  beams  of 
light,  one  to  follow  the  movements  of  each  of  the  central  characters.  By  their 
auras  these  two  are  seen,  and  only  in  their  auras  are  the  other  characters  visible. 
This  is,  however,  not  merely  a  business  of  lighting;  it  is  the  philosophic  core 


7  "Advice  to  a  Young  Girl,"  in  Strange  Victory,  1933. 
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of  the  play.  It  is  representative  at  once  both  of  the  inclusiveness  and  the  exclu- 
siveness  of  the  kind  of  love  depicted  in  the  play. 

Again  a  study  of  the  possessive  desire  which  motivates  the  actions  of  so  many 
human  beings,  Desire  Under  tht  Elms  (1924)  rises  as  one  of  the  most  severely 
powerful  of  all  of  Eugene  O'Neill's  plays.  The  central  figure  of  this  drama, 
strong  old  Ephraim  Cabot  (seventy-six  and  reveling  in  the  strength  of  his 
age)  takes  a  rightful  place  beside  those  two  other  giants  of  O'Neill  characteriza- 
tion, Brutus  Jones  in  The  Emperor  Jones  and  Yank  in  The  Hairy  Ape.  As  is  so 
often  true  of  O'Neill's  more  memorable  characters,  old  Cabot  is  both  a  character 
and  a  symbol.  He  symbolizes  the  hard,  battle-fashioned  spirit  which  in  turn  char- 
acterizes him.  But  he  is  by  no  means  the  sole  notable  characterization  of  the 
play.  Both  Eben,  his  son,  and  Abbie,  his  wife,  are  full-drawn,  worthy  combatants 
for  the  battle  of  possession  that  old  Cabot  fights.  But  Eben  and  Abbie  are  divided 
between  themselves,  for  they  must  fight  within  themselves  the  battle  of  personal 
passion.  In  Cabot  there  is  no  personal  love  (just  as  there  is  none  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent character,  Shaw's  Lady  Cicely  Waynefleet8);  there  is  only  a  fierce  sense 
of  oneness  with  the  soil  and  the  God  who  created  it.  This  is  his  credo  as  given  in 
Part  2,  Scene  2:  "Stones.  I  picked  'em  up  an'  piled  'em  into  walls.  Ye  kin 
read  the  years  o'  my  life  in  them  walls,  every  day  a  hefted  stone,  climbin'  over 
the  hills  up  an'  down,  fencing  in  the  fields  that  was  mine,  whar  I  made  thin's 
grow  out  o'  nothin' — like  the  will  o'  God,  like  the  servant  o'  His  hand.  It  wa'n't 
easy.  It  was  hard  an'  He  made  me  hard  fur  it." 

The  word  that  dominates  this  play  is  the  word  "mine".  Cabot  uses  it  as  his 
theme-word.  He  applies  it  to  his  farm,  his  money,  his  wife,  his  sons,  and  to  the 
baby  he  believes  to  be  his.  Abbie  applies  it  to  her  home,  her  dishes  ("I'll  wash 
up  my  dishes  now"),  and  her  lover.  And  this  same  possessive  word  motivates 
all  that  Eben  does  in  his  vengeance,  his  love,  and  his  hatred.  The  play,  then,  is 
a  tragedy  of  possession,  and  the  hardness  of  it  is  wrought  in  human  souls.  Like 
Anna  Christie,  Desire  Under  the  Elms  runs  its  course  inexorably.  There  is  some- 
thing of  the  undeviating  fatality  of  Greek  tragedy  to  this  play.  Three  lives  are 
caught  up  in  the  strings  of  fate,  and  only  one,  Cabot — as  hard  as  fate  itself — 
is  made  of  the  rocky  stuff  that  can  outlast  it.  Perhaps,  too,  it  is  because  of  this 
persistent  fatality  that  Desire  Under  the  Elms  remains  as  not  only  one  of  the 
most  powerful  of  the  O'Neill  dramas,  but  likewise  the  grayest  study  he  has 
made  of  human  conflict  and  human  weakness-in-strength. 

It  is  not,  however,  until  The  Great  God  Brown  (1926)  that  we  reach  the  most 
provocative  play  Eugene  O'Neill  has  given  the  theatre.  Essentially,  this  play  is 
O'Neill's  Faust,  but  it  is  a  Faust  more  dramatically  done  than  that  either  of 
Marlowe  or  Goethe.  Primarily,  the  play  is  a  study  of  split  and  fused  identities 
(a  study  which  O'Neill  failed  to  augment  in  Days  Without  End).  Dion  Anthony 
and  Billy  Brown,  friends  of  a  life-time,  are  not  nearly  so  much  two  people  as 
they  are  antipodal  manifestations  of  one  person.  Brown  is  Dion's  practical  and 
respectable  self.  Dion  is  Brown's  sensitive  and  artistic  soul.  From  that  point  of 


8  Captain  Brassbound's  Conversion,  1897. 
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view  they  bear  very  much  the  same  relationship  to  one  another  that  is  to  be  found 
in  Faust  and  Mephisto.  It  is  unfortunate  that  Dion,  the  far  more  arresting 
characterization  of  the  two,  comes  to  an  end  before  the  play  itself  ends.  Alone, 
Brown  does  not  have  sufficient  dramatic  fibre  to  carry  the  play  to  its  end  with 
the  same  dynamic  sweep  that  it  captured  at  its  beginning.  While  Dion,  the  man 
so  sensitive  that  he  must  go  through  life  wearing  a  spiritual  armor,  is  allowed 
to  dominate  The  Great  God  Brown,  the  play  succeeds  in  rising  from  height  to 
height  of  emotional  and  spiritual  loftiness;  when  Dion  is  removed  from  the 
scene  the  play  slumps  to  an  indefiniteness  that  finally  amounts  to  philosophic 
murkiness.  Even  Cybel,  a  prostitute  who  becomes  a  sort  of  pagan  earth-goddess, 
and  is,  as  such,  second  in  interest  only  to  Dion,  is  not  enough  to  hold  the 
dramatic  integrity  of  the  last  few  scenes. 

The  device  of  the  masks  which  O'Neill  has  used  in  this  play  has  caused 
more  discussion  than  it  is  worth.  Not  only  are  masks  a  very  old  device  in  the 
drama,  but  they  are  also  a  very  old  device  in  O'Neill,  and,  if  he  has  not  hither- 
to used  them  in  his  plays  (the  mask  is  used  in  All  God's  Chillun  Got  Wings, 
but  only  as  a  terrifying  symbol  hung  on  the  wall),  he  has  at  least  been  building 
toward  the  use  of  them  through  the  many  previous  references  to  mask-like 
faces,  faces  freezing  into  a  mask-like  quality,  which  are  constant  in  the  earlier 
plays.  The  masks  here  are  really  nothing  more  baffling  than  the  theatrical  de- 
vice of  symbolic  significance  functioning  with  somewhat  varied  effectiveness. 
The  mask  is  most  effective  with  Dion  and  Cybel  only  because  they  would  still 
be  the  most  effective  characters  of  the  play  even  without  the  assistance  of  the 
mask. 

The  Great  God  Brown  marks  a  step  forward  in  the  philosophic  evolution  of 
O'Neill.  It  is  the  most  meaningful  of  O'Neill's  plays,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
meaning  becomes  hopelessly  muddled  toward  the  close  of  the  drama.  Further- 
more, it  is  the  dramatic  peak  of  the  playwright's  career  to  date,  the  peak  toward 
which  he  seems  to  have  been  steadily  working  from  the  moment  he  created 
Robert  Mayo  and  Andrew  Mayo,  the  sensitive  and  the  earthy  in  Beyond  the 
Horizon,  to  the  moment  he  created  Dion  and  Billy  Brown  in  The  Great  God 
Brown.  O'Neill's  chief  dramatic  concern  has  been,  in  so  many  of  his  plays,  the 
conflict  between  the  sensitive,  misplaced  soul  and  the  surroundings  in  which  he 
is  out  of  place;  nowhere  has  he  expressed  this  conflict  quite  so  poignantly  as 
with  Dion  Anthony,  out  of  place  in  the  world. 

That  the  career  of  Eugene  O'Neill  has  not  been  consistently  successful  from 
the  artistic  point  of  view  is  of  little  real  moment.  Even  Shakespeare  had  his 
Tempest.  In  The  Straw,  Diff'rent,  and  All  God's  Chillun  Got  Wings,  O'Neill  con- 
ceived more  loftily  than  he  created.  But  that,  too,  is  something  that  happens 
on  occasion  to  most  artists.  Of  somewhat  greater  moment  is  the  fact  that  he  has 
so  uncompromisingly  failed  to  touch  his  peak  of  highest  achievement  since 
the  writing  of  The  Great  God  Brown.  Barring  the  occasional  allurement  of 
the  fantasy  and  satire  of  Marco  Millions,  this  playwright  has,  since  1926,  given 
the  theatre  nothing,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Ah!  Wilderness,  of  any  con- 
siderable significance.  And  this  is  largely  because  he  has  forgotten  his  office  as 
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a  dramatist  and  pursued  too  ardently  the  nebulous  mirage  of  philosophy.  Every 
great  dramatist  has  had  something  of  the  philosopher  carefully  subordinated 
within  him:  no  great  dramatist  has  survived  the  moment  when  philosophy 
became  more  essential  in  his  work  than  dramatic  effectiveness.  The  un-theatrical 
and  semi-human  remoteness  of  philosophy  is  incompatible  to  the  drama  and  it 
is  this  very  thing  which  stultifies  Lazarus  Laughed,  nullifies  Dynamo,  and  rend- 
ers ludicrous  long  stretches  of  Strange  Interlude.  O'Neill  has  proved  himself  no 
exception  to  the  fact  that  no  dramatist  can  afford  to  air  all  his  thoughts  in  the 
theatre,  particularly  when  those  thoughts  are  philosophic  excursions  in  a  penny 
park,  as  is  true  of  Strange  Interlude. 

Of  infinitely  greater  significance  is  the  fact  that  O'Neill  is  a  poet  of  the 
theatre.  Almost  from  the  beginning  he  has  been  that.  One  needs  only  to 
return  to  the  tropic  fragrance  of  Moon  of  the  Carribees  to  recognize  that  O'Neill 
has  begun,  even  there,  to  bring  the  essence  of  poetry  into  the  atmosphere  of 
his  dramatic  writing.  Beyond  the  Horizon  leaves  behind  it  no  doubt  of  this.  The 
true  climax  of  this  play  is  not  the  dramatic  climax,  Andrew's  sudden  fury  at 
Ruth  because  she  has  not  told  Rob  she  loved  him,  but  the  poetic  climax  a  few 
seconds  before  in  Robert's  realization  that  he  has  won  his  freedom  to  go 
"beyond  the  horizon."  In  the  later  plays  O'Neill  learned  better  than  to  separate 
poetic  and  dramatic  climaxes  one  from  the  other. 

Like  every  true  artist,  O'Neill  has  given  us  more  of  himself  than  of  his  ex- 
perience; more  of  his  dream  of  life  than  of  his  knowledge.  Beyond  this,  he  has 
wrought  courageously  for  the  theatre  regardless  of  its  conventions.  He  has  had 
the  courage  to  write  as  he  feels,  to  offend  in  order  that  he  might  present  a 
whole  rather  than  a  part,  to  peg  away  at  single  ideas  until  he  drives  them 
home.  He  has  always,  at  his  best,  sunk  himself  deep  into  the  souls  of  his  char- 
acters and  dredged  up  from  them  not  what  he  thought  we  might  care  to  see, 
but  what  he  thought  we  ought  to  see.  So  it  is  that,  like  Shakespeare,  and  like 
Hauptmann,  and  like  Ibsen,  he  has  made  himself  an  eye  of  the  theatre. 
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The  Genealogy  of  Cyrus  According  to  the 
Cuneiform  Inscriptions 

By  A.  William  Ahl 

In  all  the  realm  of  research  no  field  has  proved  more  fruitful  than  that  of 
archaeological  labors  in  the  Orient.  These  labors  have  revealed  to  the  student  of 
history  sources  of  unquestionable  authority  and  immense  value.  Much  of  the 
proverbial  mystery  of  the  "Occult  East"  has  been  unveiled,  and  discoveries  have 
been  made  which  shed  light  over  a  past  long  darkened  by  legend  and  error. 
Without  these  contributions  the  records  of  history  would  have  remained  inac- 
curate and  incomplete.  Among  the  authentic  memorials  which  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  present  from  other  ages,  from  various  countries  and  in  diverse 
forms,  the  inscriptions  of  the  Achaemenidan  kings,  mute,  yet  clear  and  eloquent 
witnesses  of  ancient  times,  occupy  a  place  of  special  interest  and  peculiar  signi- 
ficance. It  is  the  object  of  this  discussion  to  present  the  contents  of  such  records, 
to  interpret  them  in  the  light  of  recent  research,  as  they  bear  upon  facts  con- 
cerning the  genealogy  of  Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the  Persian  empire. 

The  most  nearly  complete  of  these  documents  is  the  inscription  on  Behistan,1 
a  rocky  mountain  rising  about  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  Persian  plain.  In 
three  languages — Persian,  Elamite,  and  Babylonian — posterity  is  told  of  the 
deeds  and  family  history  of  Darius,  the  great  king.  Similarly  the  tomb  of  Darius 
at  Naks-i-Rustam  testifies  to  these  things.  Inscriptions  found  at  Persepolis  report 
historical  data  regarding  Darius,  his  son  Xerxes,  and  Artaxerxes  III.  At  Susa, 
where  the  Persian  rulers  had  a  winter  palace,  inscriptions  have  been  left  by  Dar- 
ius, Xerxes,  and  Artaxerxes  II.  An  inscription  on  the  ruins  of  the  palace  at  Mur- 
ghab  reads:  "I  am  Cyrus  the  king,  the  Achxmenidan."  It  is  not  quite  clear 
whether  this  was  Cyrus  the  Great,  or  a  later  prince;  for  the  name  of  the  father  is 
not  given.  Weissbach2  has  pointed  out  that  the  elder  Cyrus  had  hitherto  left  only 
Babylonian  inscriptions,  and  it  would  seem  improbable  that  he  should  have 
adopted  a  new  language  for  a  single  two-line  inscription.  According  to  this 
authority  it  must  be  assigned  to  Cyrus  the  Younger.  Furthermore  Darius  ap- 
parently means  to  say  that  he  was  the  first  to  write  an  inscription  in  the  Aryan 
language.3  Against  this  view,  although  the  customary  title  "xsayathiya  vazai\a — 
xsayathiya  dahyunam,"  "great  king — king  of  the  countries,"  is  missing,  many 
scholars  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  monument  of  Murghab  is  the  tomb  of  Cryus 
the  Great.  Tolman4,  in  agreement  with  this  view,  remarks:  "I  fail  to  see  any 
valid  reason  why  the  small  inscription  of  Murghab,  'adam  \urits  xsayathiya  hax- 


1  H.  C.  Tolman,  Ancient  Persian  Lexicon  and  Texts,  American  Book  Co., 
N.  Y.,  1908. 

2  F.  H.  Weissbach,  Zeitschrift  Der  Morgenlandischen  Gesellschaft,  Vol. 
XLVIII,  p.  653.  Cf.  also  his  Keilivschriften  Der  Achaemeniden,  Hinrichs' 
Buchhandlung,  Leipzig,  1911. 

3  Behistan  Inscription,  Column  IV,  Section  20;  cf.  note  1. 

4  Tolman,  Ancient  Persian  Lexicon,  pp.  82-83. 
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amanisiya,  'I  am  Cyrus  the  king,  the  Achaemenidan',  should  not  be  assigned  to 
the  reign  of  Cyrus  the  Great." 

From  present  available  sources  bearing  on  the  subject,  a  definite  solution  of 
this  problem  does  not  seem  possible;  however,  the  balance  of  evidence  appears 
to  favor  the  assumption  that  Cyrus  the  Great  is  not  the  author  of  this  in- 
scription.5 

In  addition  to  the  sources  indicated  above  there  are  the  Babylonian  Cylinders, 
partly  mutilated,  partly  whole.0 

Two  other  sources  must  be  mentioned.  The  one  is  the  Hebrew,  which, 
chiefly  through  the  books  of  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  Isaiah,  Daniel,  and  later 
through  the  history  by  Josephus,  pictures  from  the  Hebrew  point  of  view  the 
times  of  the  Persian  kings.  The  other  source  to  be  considered  is  the  Greek.  The 
earlier  works  of  the  Greek  writers  have  been  lost  to  a  great  extent.  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus  and  Hecataeus  had  furnished  much  useful  information.  Most 
important,  however,  are  the  histories  of  Herodotus7,  Ctesias8,  Xenophon9,  and 
Diodorus10.  Herodotus,  of  course,  has  been  constantly  employed  by  all  writers  of 
ancient  Persian  history  to  whom  the  inscriptions  and  their  meaning  were  not 
intelligible.  But  a  large  number  of  inaccuracies  are  found  in  his  reports,  for  he 
seldom  deemed  it  advisable  to  spoil  a  good  story  for  the  sake  of  rigid  truthful- 
ness. Of  great  value,  however,  are  his  army  indexes  of  Darius  I  and  Xerxes  I, 
as  well  as  his  accounts  of  Babylonia.  Ctesias,  a  physician  at  the  Persian  court, 
minutely  described  his  own  journey  from  Ephesus  to  Bactria  and  India,  and 
recorded  among  other  occurrences  many  events  of  historical  importance.  The  loss 
of  the  notes  of  this  eye  witness  of  such  events  is  indeed  to  be  lamented.  Later 
writers  have  borrowed  extensively  from  Herodotus  and  Ctesias,  but  by  their 
intermingling  of  facts  with  legends  have  often  added  to  the  confusion  of  the 
historical  vision.  Fortunately  the  Achaemenidan  inscriptions  make  possible  the 
correction  of  many  errors  of  the  Greek  writers.  It  cannot  be  amiss  to  assume 
that  on  these  inscriptions  rests  the  only  foundation  of  truth  in  the  establish- 
ment of  historical  facts  as  against  mere  tradition  and  legend. 

The  line  of  the  Achaemenidans  is  not  a  particularly  long  one,  but  among  them 
are  a  few  to  whom  history  rightfully  assigns  a  place  among  the  great.  But  for 
these  few,  Persia  would  have  remained  a  small  and  insignificant  country  in  the 
little-known  regions  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  was  the  ambition  and  activity  of 
the  members  of  this  royal  house  that  caused  the  fall  of  Media  and  Babylonia,  and 
upon  the  ruins  they  erected  an  empire  which  at  various  epochs  stretched  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  from  Turkestan  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Aegean  seas,  an  area  estimated  at  approximately  two  million  square  miles  with 
possibly  eighty  million  inhabitants  of  different  races,  nationalities,  religions,  and 


5  A.  W.  Ahl,  Outline  of  Persian  History,  Based  on  the  Cuneiform  Inscrip- 
tions, Lemcke  &  Buechner,  New  York,  1922,  Reprint,  1931,  pp.  12,  13. 
«  C.  I.  Ball,  Cyrus  Cylinder,  II,  Lines  20,  21,  Light  from  the  East,  p.  225. 

7  Herodotus  of  Halicarnassus,  History,  Books  I-III. 

8  Ctesias  of  Cnidus,  History  of  Persia  and  India. 

9  Xenophon,  Cyropaedia,  Books  I-VIII. 
10  Diodorus  Siculus,  Histoid,  Books  I-V. 
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customs.  The  creation  of  such  a  government  demanded  talent,  for  the  task  was 
stupendous  and  its  execution  most  difficult.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  when  the 
spirit  of  Cyrus,  of  Darius  I,  and  of  Artaxerxes  I  had  vanished,  the  empire  de- 
cayed quickly11. 

A  few  details  respecting  the  beginning  of  this  royal  house  are  recorded  by 
Cyrus  on  the  Babylonian  Cylinder12  and  by  Darius  I  and  some  of  his  succes- 
sors on  the  Persian  monuments.13  Cyrus  relates  the  following  regarding  his  ances- 
try on  the  Cylinder  named  after  him:  "I  am  Cyrus,  king  of  the  World,  the  great 
king,  the  king  of  Tin-tir,  the  king  of  the  land  of  Shinar  and  Accad,  the  king 
of  the  Four  Quarters,  the  son  of  Cambyses,  the  great  king,  king  of  the  city  of 
Ansan;  the  grandson  of  Cyrus,  the  great  king,  king  of  the  city  of  AnSan;  the 
great  grandson  of  Teispes,  the  great  king,  king  of  the  city  of  Ansan."  Darius, 
with  reference  to  his  family,  speaks  in  this  manner:  "I  [am]  Darius,  the  great 
king,  king  of  kings,  king  in  Persia,  king  of  countries,  the  son  of  Hystaspes, 
the  grandson  of  Arsames,  the  Achaemenidan.  Says  Darius  the  king:  My  father 
[is]  Hystaspes;  the  father  of  Hystaspes  [is]  Arsames;  the  father  of  Arsames 
[is]  Ariaramnes;  the  father  of  Ariaramnes  [is]  Teispes;  the  father  of  Teispes 
[is]   Achaemenes." 

The  progenitors  both  of  Cyrus  and  Darius  were  of  Iranian  descent.  Coming 
from  northern  regions,  they  settled  in  the  rough  but  fertile  country  on  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  In  the  beginning  Persia  was  ruled  by  several  noble  families,  among 
whom  the  Achaemenidans,  at  first  being  primi  inter  pares,  gradually  became  the 
royal  family.  The  earliest  known  capital,  Pasargadx,  was  situated  near  the 
locality  where  later  the  city  of  Persepolis  was  founded.  The  reports  of  Cyrus  and 
Darius  indicate  that  there  existed  two  different  lines  of  the  ancient  house.  Achae- 
menes  is  the  first  ancestor  mentioned;  his  son  was  Teispes.  Teispes  left  two  sons, 
the  elder  Cyrus,  aand  the  younger  Ariaramnes.  The  double  lineage  of  the  house 
of  Achaemenes  is  thus  established  beyond  dispute. 

Weissbach14  and  others  contend  that  these  two  lines  ruled  in  Persia  and 
Ansan,  respectively,  and  in  support  of  this  contention  no  less  authority  than 
Darius  himself  is  quoted  as  writing:  "From  long  ago  our  family  have  been  kings; 
says  Darius,  the  king:  Eight  cf  my  family  [there  were]  who  were  formerly  kings; 
I  am  the  ninth;  in  two  lines  we  are  kings."  The  word  "xsayathiya,"  though 
commonly  understood  to  mean  "king,"  may  also  be  rendered  "royal,"  or  "prince- 
ly". The  word  "  duvkaparanam" ,  rendered  "in  two  lines",  has  caused  consider- 
able discussion  among  ancient  Persian  scholars.  Tolman's1'"  interpretation,  "long 
aforetime",  has  been  accepted  by  many  critics;  it  makes  good  sense,  eliminates 
difficulties  arising  from  other  readings,  and  at  the  same  time  is  etymologically 


11  J.  V.  Prasek,  Geschichte  Der  Medcr  Und  Perser,  vol.  II,  pp.  231-233,  Per- 
thes Buchhandlung,  Gotha,  1921. 

12  Cyrus  Cylinder,  II;  cf.  note  6. 

13  Darius,  Behistan  Inscription,  Column  I,  Sections  1-4;  cf  note  1. 

14  Keilinschriften  Der  Achaemeviden,  p,  11;  cf.  note  2. 

13  H.  C.  Tolman,  Herodotus  and  the  Empires  of  the  East,  American  Book 
Co.,  New  York,  1919,  pp.  74-79.  Tolman,  Ancient  Persian  Lexicon,  pp.  5 
and  102. 
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correct.  To  name  this  house  after  Acharmenes  and  yet  not  consider  him  the  first 
king  is  nothing  unusual,  but  simply  analogous  to  referring  to  the  house  of  David 
as  the  house  of  "Jesse",  or  in  modern  times  speaking  of  the  house  of  "Bourbon" 
in  France  and  of  "Hohenzollern"  in  Germany  though  neither  country  ever  had 
a  king  named  "Bourbon"  or  Hohenzollern". 

The  genealogical  order,  then,  in  agreement  with  this  interpretation  is  as  fol- 
lows:10 

0.  ACHAEMENES 

1.  Teispes 
2.  Cyrus  3.  Ariaramnes 

4.  Cambyses  5.  Arsames 

6.  Cyrus  the  Great  7.  Hystaspes 

8.  Cambyses  9.  Darius  the  Great 

This  order  harmonizes  with  the  Babylonian  Cylinder  and  the  Behistan  in- 
scription, precluding  the  addition  of  two  more  names  as  reported  by  Herodotus, 
who  between  0-1  inserts  Cambyses  I  and  Cyrus  I.  Darius  could  not  well  have 
written:  "Eight  of  my  family  [there  were]  who  were  formerly  'kings'  [or  royal]; 
I  am  the  ninth,"  if  the  Greek  writer  were  correct  in  his  assumption.  The  quota- 
tion in  question,  as  has  been  suggested  above,  does  not  constitute  absolute  proof 
that  eight  actually  reigning  kings  were  meant.  It  is  quite  reasonable  to  conjec- 
ture that  Cyrus  I,  Cambyses  I,  Cyrus  the  Great,  and  Cambyses  II  were  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  ruling  line,  while  Ariaramnes,  Arsames,  and  Hystaspes,  father 
of  Darius  I,  perpetuated  the  non-ruling  branch  of  the  royal  house.  The  monu- 
ments thus  disagree  with  the  mythical  narration  of  Herodotus  according  to  which 
Cyrus  the  Great  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Cambyses  and  grandson  of 
Astyages,  king  of  Media.  Herodotus  relates  many  fascinating  stories  concerning 
the  birth  and  early  life  of  Cyrus,  all  of  which  make  interesting  reading  but 
lack  authenticity.17  His  accounts,  for  instance,  of  the  Harpagus  legends  are  too 
well  known  to  need  further  elucidation.  These  records  of  Herodotus  show  that 
the  germ  of  the  Cyrus  story,  which  is  entirely  legendary,  is  found  with  like 
significance  among  different  peoples  of  antiquity  and  is  being  ascribed  to  differ- 
ent heroic  characters.  There  is  no  historical  basis  for  the  statement  of  Herodotus 
that  Cyrus  was  the  son  of  a  Persian  father  and  a  Median  mother.  It  is  fortunate 
that  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  make  possible  the  correction  of  many  errors  of 
the  Greek  historians.  It  cannot  be  amiss  to  assume  that  on  these   inscriptions 


16  H.  Justi,  Goettinger  Gelehrten  Anzeiger,  "Die  Abstammwng  Der  Achae- 
meniden,\  vol.  for  1838,  p.  53.  The  author  takes  Acruemenes  and  Teispes  to 
be  the  first  kings,  and  then  divides  the  royal  house  into  two  lines:  (1)  Cy- 
rus I,  Cambyses  I,  Cyrus  II;  (2)  Ariaramnes,  Arsames  and  Hystaspes,  the 
last  one  not  being  king,  yet  placed  alongside  the  others.  No  convincing 
explanation  is  given  for  this  alleged  exception.  Prasek,  in  Geschichte  Der 
Meder  Und  Perser,  vol.  I,  p.  181,  presents  the  following  table:  Teispes  I, 
Cambyses  I,  Cyrus  I,  Teispes  II,  Cyrus  II,  Cambyses  II,  Cyrus  III,  Cam- 
byses III,  Darius  I.  Similarly  also  Tolman,  Herodotus  and  the  Empires  of 
the  East,  pp.  78,  79. 
"  Herodotus,  Book  I,  chapter  107  ff. 
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rests  the  only  sure  foundation  of  historical  truth  as  against  tradition  and  legend, 
and  thus  philology  once  again  becomes  the  eye  and  hand-maiden  of  history. 
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The  Role  of  Kentucky  in  1867 

by  William  A.  Russ,  Jr. 

Kentucky  had  gone  with  the  Union  in  1861  more  or  less  unwillingly.  The 
population  was  divided  because  of  its  border  position;  had  the  people  had  their 
own  way  in  the  matter,  they  probably  would  have  remained  neutral.  The  task  of 
keeping  down  the  large  rebel  portion  of  the  citizenry  would  have  been  insuper- 
able had  it  not  been  for  the  Union  Army.  In  many  counties  there  were  more 
Disunionists  than  Unionists.  The  Army  arrested  disloyalists,  policed  elections, 
and  in  general  made  life  miserable  for  all  suspected  rebels.  Military  interference 
in  elections  did  not  appeal  to  many,  except  Unionists,  and  hence  there  were 
never-ceasing  friction  and  bitter  objection.1  Various  laws  were  passed  to  disable 
rebels  and  disloyalists,  running  from  that  of  October  1,  1861,  to  punish  citizens 
who  invaded  the  State  or  who  persuaded  others  to  enlist  in  the  rebel  army,2 
to  that  of  March  11,  1862,  which  provided  that  anyone  who  entered  any  branch 
of  the  Confederate  service,  after  date  of  passage,  expatriated  himself  from  Ken- 
tucky citizenship,  that  is,  disfranchised  himself  from  voting  and  holding  office.3 
On  August  22,  1862,  a  law  was  passed  which  required  a  strict  oath  from  grand 
and  petit  jurors;4  a  few  days  later  an  oath  for  teachers  and  professors  was  en- 
acted.5 

Even  many  loyalists  detested  such  measures;  the  more  the  Army  interfered 
in  the  interest  of  radicalism  and  loyalty,  the  more  the  conservative  Unionists 
became  enraged  at  the  restriction  of  freedom  of  speech  and  assembly.  The  Ken- 
tucky Senators  at  Washington,  Powell  and  Davis,  time  and  again,  tried  to  secure 
laws  to  curb  Federal  military  supervision  of  elections.  A  weak  measure  finally 
passed,  February  25,  1865,  just  as  the  war  ended.6  Governor  Thomas  E.  Bram- 
lette  ordered  the  civil  officials  in  the  fall  election  of  1864  to  pay  no  attention  to 
the  military;  General  Burbridge  answered  that  no  rebel  would  be  allowed  to 
vote.7 

Kentucky's  unwillingness  to  free  its  slaves  also  caused  trouble.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  people  of  the  State  refused  to  step  with  Lincoln  in  his  efforts  to  pro- 
mote emancipation.  Thus  General  H.  G.  Wright,  stationed  at  Cincinnati,  inform- 
ed General  H.  W.  Halleck,  his  superior,  on  December  30,  1862,  that  he  knew 
of  facts  which  would  lead  him  to  expect  the  Kentucky  Legislature  to  take  the 
State   out   of   the    Union,    if    Lincoln    issued    his    Emancipation    Proclamation.8 


1  The  attitude  of  Kentucky  conservatives  is  well  brought  out  in  the  contest- 
ed election  cases,  of  18G7-8,  to  be  discussed  shortly. 

2  Acts  of  Kentucky,  1861,  p.  15. 

3  Acts  of  Kentucky,  1S61-6J,  pp.  70-71;  Edward  McPherson,  The  Political 
History  of  the  United  States  of  America,  During  the  Great  Rebellion 
(Washington,  1864),  pp.  312-13. 

4  Acts  of  Kentucky,  1861-63,  pp.  245-46. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  265. 

6  Congressional  Globe   (38  Cong-.  2  Sess.),  "Appendix",  pp.  118-19. 

7  Nashville  Dispatch,  October  27  and  November  1,  1864. 
s  Official  Records,  Series  I,  Part  II,  Vol.  1,  p.  282. 
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Next  day  he  told  General  Gordon  Granger,  at  Lexington,  of  calling  regiments 
from  West  Virginia  to  overawe  the  Legislature.9 

II 

When  the  war  ended,  Kentuckians  at  once  moved  to  return  to  normalcy  by 
getting  rid  of  the  radical  restrictions  that  had  been  imposed  during  the  conflict. 
Especially  did  they  desire  to  be  relieved  of  military  supervision.  Returning 
rebels  were  lionized;10  conservative  forces  joined  with  the  Confederates  to  re- 
lease the  State  from  radical  and  military  rule.  In  the  December,  1865  session 
of  the  Legislature,  the  whole  radical  structure  of  disfranchisement  was  torn 
down.11  The  State,  in  the  words  of  Adjutant-General  Joseph  Holt's  Kentucky 
correspondent,  Jesse  W.  Kincheloe,  had  gone  rebel:  "The  conservatives  And 
rebels  are  Carrying  everything  before  them — And  Consistent  Union  Men,  have 
the  gratification  of  Seeing  their  Country  Saved — &  themselves  Ostracised — ."12 
In  another  appeal  to  Holt,  Kincheloe  further  described  the  plight  of  radicals: 

A  consistently  loyal  man  in  Kentucky,  is  of  all  men  most  miserable, — per- 
secuted, trodden  under  foot,  hooted  at  by  rampant  rebels — And  disowned  & 
Cast  off — by  the  government,  he  hazarded  all  to  Support — he  finds  no  security, 
no  ray  of  hope  Any  where — It  is  a  political  mystery  if  not  iniquity,  that  a 
triumphant  government,  should  exalt  its  enemies — and  abase  its  friends — If  a 
new,  war  should  arise  from  the  present,  unfortunate  state  of  things  if  Any  are 
firm  enough,  to  stand  by  the  Country  After  their  present  bitter  experience, 
unless  in  the  mean  time,  great  changes  occur  in  the  public  mind,  they  must 
abdicate  the  State,  or  Suffer  Martyrdom — This  is  a  Strange  Conclusion  to  a 
triumphant  war, — 13 

In  the  eyes  of  radicals,  both  of  the  State  and  of  the  North,  the  Kentucky  situa- 
tion was  nothing  less  than  anomalous,  and  it  received  the  vituperation  of  Repub- 
licans everywhere.  The  rapid  rise  of  ex-rebels  to  the  control  of  the  Common- 
wealth, now  that  they  were  re-enfranchised,  nauseated  every  loyalist.  Said  "Ken- 
tucky," the  special  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Tribune: 

.  .  .  many  leading  Democrats  take  General  Preston's  view  of  the  case,  which 
is  that  the  rebels  who  showed  their  faith  by  their  works,  i.e.,  fought  in  the  rebel 
army,  deserve  the  offices,  and  should  have  them  at  the  exclusion  of  the  stay-at- 
home  rebels  whom  the  doughty  Confederate  General  regards  as  'cravens'  .  .  . 
It  is  thought  by  many,  that  in  the  Convention  to  be  held  on  the  22d  of  Febru- 
ary, service  in  the  rebel  army  will  be  made  one  of  the  prerequisite  qualifica- 
tions for  holding  any  office  of  honor,  profit  or  trust  in  Kentucky.14 

In  short,  the  traitor  was  being  lauded,  the  Unionist  punished;  so  said,  also, 
the  Louisville  Democrat:  "Just  let  a  fellow  come  here  and  certify  that  he  is  a 
a  rebel  ....  and  the  shamocracy  will  nominate  him  for  Congress  at  once."15 

Thus,  just  as  Congress  was  legislating  into  effect  the  military  laws  of  March, 
1867,  to  radicalize  the  South  in  the  interest  of  the  Republican  party,  Kentucky 


9  Ibid.,  p.  287. 
10  E.  M.   Coulter,    The  Civil   War  and  Readjustment   in  Kentucky    (Chapel 

Hill,  1926),  pp.  275-76. 
n  Ibid.,  pp.  291  #.;  Acts  of  Kentucky,  1865,  p.  8. 
i2  January  17,  1866,  in  Holt  MSS.,  LI,  7065  (Library  of  Congress).  See  also 

same  to  same,  March  22,  1866,  quoted  by  Coulter,  op.  cit.,  pp.  301-02. 

13  September  18,  1866,  in  Holt  MSS.,  LIII,  7386. 

14  January  11,  1867. 

15  Quoted  by  Louisville  Journal,  April  26,  1867. 
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was  going  rebel — and  so  was  Maryland.  But,  if  Congress  could  create  five  dis- 
tricts out  of  the  seceded  South,  why  not  make  a  sixth  district  out  of  rebel  Ken- 
tucky? Said  a  group  of  "Loyal  Kentuckians,"  of  Louisville,  to  Thaddeus  Stevens, 
on  March  4,  1867: 

The  loyal  people  of  the  South  owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude.  We  can  pay  you 
only  in  empty  thanks.  The  39th  Congress  did  well — we  expect  much  more  from 
the  40th  [.]  You  are  sworn  to  see  that  each  State  has  a  Republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Has  Ky?  The  Rebels  from  the  South  are  pouring  in  upon  us,  as  in 
this  State  they  can  say  &  do  as  they  please — All  that  is  left  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy  is  centered  in  this  State,  and  after  Aug.  elections  they  will 
have  complete  control  of  the  State  government  &  Courts.  Their  ticket  is 
rebel  throughout.  Helm  their  candidate  for  Governor  took  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance early  in  the  war,  and  then  violated  it  by  going  South  and  becoming 
a  rampant  rebel.  In  order  that  this  State  Shall  have  a  Republican  govern- 
ment, it  too,  will  have  to  be  made  into  a  district  and  reconstructed  just  as  the 
other  States  are.  Why  will  Congress  delay  in  giving  us  relief?  We  who  fought 
for  the  "Stars  &  Stripes"  are  now  disfranchised  by  those  whom  we  assisted 
in  whipping,  and  we  must  acknowledge  that  we  are  badly  defeated  unless  relief 
comes  from  Congress  .  .  . 

One  thing  is  certain  that  unless  we  get  relief  by  Congressional  interference 
the  Union  men  will  have  to  leave  the  State.  A  loyal  man  cannot  travel  over 
the  State  now  without  being  Shot  at  or  murdered.  Negroes  who  fought  gallant- 
ly for  the  Union,  are  murdered  daily  for  that  sin  alone.16 

Radicals  would  undoubtedly  have  been  delighted  to  make  Kentucky  the  sixth 
district,  just  as  they  were  urged  to  make  Maryland  a  seventh.  But  they  were 
held  back  by  the  inexorable  fact  that  neither  of  these  States  had  actually  seceded. 
They  were  in  the  Union;  and  even  radicals  could  not  stomach  reconstruction  of 
States  which  had  never  seceded.  They  could,  however,  punish  Kentucky  by  re- 
fusing to  admit  the  Congressmen  who  were  elected  on  May  4,  1867.  The  Senate 
did  the  same  to  Maryland's  Senator  Thomas  when  it  found  a  minute  spot  of  dis- 
loyalty on  his  escutcheon.17 

Kentuckians  could  not  say  that  they  had  not  been  warned  that,  if  they  elected 
Democrats  and  Confederates  to  the  House,  such  persons  would  be  refused.  The 
Louisville  Democrat  had  been  preaching  that  "if  the  people  of  Kentucky  wish 
to  be  represented  in  Congress,  they  must  elect  men  not  obnoxious  or  distasteful 
to  that  intensely  radical  body."18  In  spite  of  such  warnings,  almost  the  entire 
delegation  was  either  rebel  or  Democrat.  What  local  radicals  thought  is  well 
expressed  by  one  of  them,  J.  Brisbin,  of  Lexington,  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Charles 
Sumner: 

The  rebels  have  Carried  every  district  in  this  state  [;]  even  McKee  is  beaten 
and  Mr.  Randalls  (8)  Dist'  which  give  last  election  7000  for  the  Union  has 
been  Carried  for  the  rebels  by  Seven  or  Eight  hundred  [.]  What  the  Union 


16  In  Stevens  MSS.,  IX,  54371  (Library  of  Congress).  Cf.,  the  Indianapolis 
Journal,  May  6  and  8,  1867:  "Kentucky  is  more  thoroughly  rebel  in  poli- 
tics than  any  other  State,  and  will  be  the  last  to  give  up  the  idols  of  the 
era  of  slavery  .  .  .  Kentucky  needs  reconstructing  as  much  as  Texas  does, 
and  we  trust  that  General  THOMAS  will  soon  teach  the  rebels  of  that 
State  that  there  is  a  power  to  which  they  must  yield  obedience." 

17  For  the  attitude  of  the  radicals  towards  rebellious  Maryland,  see  author's 
"Disfranchisement  in  Maryland,  1861-67"  in  Maryland  Historical  Maga- 
zine  (December,  1933)   XXVIII,  309-28. 

iq  Quoted  by  Louisville  Journal,  May  3,  1867. 
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men  and  the  negroes  are  to  do  or  how  they  are  to  live  I  cannot  tell.  With  a  reb- 
el Governor  [,]  rebel  delegation  in  Congress,  rebel  Judges,  rebel  State  House 
and  Senate,  rebel  Mayors  [,]  Justices  and  Policemen  [,]  I  do  not  believe  a 
loyal  or  a  black  man  can  live  long  in  the  State  unless  Congress  will  extend  to 
them  some  protection.19 

McKee,  the  leading  radical  candidate  who  had  been  repudiated,  printed  an  ad- 
dress in  which,  he  said  that  his  defeat  in  the  Ninth  District  proved  that  treason 
had  won  the  war  and  that  secession  was  right.  "Kentucky  [he  said]  needs  recon- 
struction, and  must  have  it.  She  is  to-day  the  most  disloyal  of  all  the  States.  To- 
day she  is  more  hostile  to  the  national  authority  than  any  other  State  .  .  .  But 
rebellion  cannot  succeed  in  Kentucky  .  .  .  Why  should  Congress  treat  Kentucky 
different  from  any  rebel  State?"20 

The  Springfield  Republican  said  that  the  intention  of  the  radicals  was  to  ex- 
clude these  rebel  Congressmen  in  the  special  session  of  Congress  which  was  to 
meet  in  July  in  order  to  deal  with  Johnson's  attempt  to  circumvent  certain 
clauses  in  the  first  two  military  laws.  They  were  to  be  unseated  because  ex-rebels 
were  allowed  to  vote  for  them,  and  because  they  were  rebels  themselves.  But, 
asked  that  paper,  how  exclude  them  on  such  a  count,  when  there  was  no  law 
preventing  ex-rebels  from  voting  in  Kentucky?  "It  would  of  course  be  pleasant 
[it  continued]  to  have  a  Republican  delegation  from  Kentucky  in  Congress, 
but  such  a  delegation  would  not  represent  the  people  of  the  State  .  .  .  ,"  so  why 
unseat  them?21 

Ill 

When  Congress  met  for  its  special  session  early  in  July,  1867,  to  deal  with 
reconstruction  problems  that  had  emerged  since  March,  the  Kentucky  delegation 
was  not  admitted  because,  in  the  words  of  the  New  York  World,  "they  do  not 
belong  to  the  Republican  party".22  When  L.  S.  Trimble,  John  Young  Brown, 
J.  P.  Knott,  A.  P.  Grover,  Thomas  L.  Jones,  James  B.  Beck,  George  M.  Adams, 
and  John  D.  Young  presented  themselves  for  admission,  Congressmen  Logan 
and  Schenck,  averring  that  they  possessed  affidavits  which  proved  that  most  or 
all  of  the  eight  applicants  were  ex-rebels,  protested.23  The  chief  contestant  was 
Samuel  McKee  who  charged  John  D.  Young  with  rebellion;  others  presented 
similar  protests  against  Trimble  and  Knott.  Logan  demanded  that  not  one  be 
seated  until  the  loyalty  of  all  was  investigated.  Said  he:  "Why  do  I  do  so? 
Sir,  it  is  upon  the  ground  that  this  House  should  not  be  contaminated,  or  allow 
itself  at  any  time  to  be  so,  by  the  introduction  of  any  man  into  its  Halls  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  any  district  in  the  United  States  who  has,  during  the  rebellion,  par- 
ticipated in  any  way  whatever  in  it".  If  Kentucky  sent  rebels,  why  not  allow 
South  Carolina  to  do  likewise?  He  asked  that  the  names  be  sent  to  the  Committee 
of  Elections,  and  advised  the  House  not  to  be  "thin-skinned  about  these  ques- 


19  May  10,  1867,  in  Sumner  MSS.,  LXXXI,  149   (Widener  Library). 

20  Cincinnati  Gazette,  May  17,  1867. 

21  Quoted  by  Louisville  Journal,  June  13,  1867. 

22  July  3,  1867. 

23  The  debates  can  be  found  in  Globe,   (40  Cong.  1  Sess.),  July  3,  1867,  pp. 
468-79. 
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tions".-4  Logan's  opposition  led  the  Louisville  Journal  to  call  him,  "Logan,  the 
black  Sucker  who  leads  the  hunt  against  our  Representatives".-''  Brooks  of  New 
York,  a  Democrat,  called  Logan's  action  "revolution,  civil  revolution,  and  noth- 
ing but  revolution";  but  Ingersoll  of  Illinois  answered:  "If  we  are  to  admit 
the  rebel  element  into  Congress,  what  shall  we  say  for  loyalty?  What  apology 
can  we  make  to  the  loyal  men  whom  we  will  meet  when  we  go  home?  .  .  .  We 
must  maintain  a  loyal  standard  at  home."26 

On  July  5,  1867,  Beck  and  Jones  protested,  and  were  defended  by  Marshall  of 
Illinois,  but  to  no  avail.-7  Three  days  later,  John  D.  Young  declared  that  it 
was  customary  for  the  man  holding  the  certificate  of  election  to  be  seated  until 
the  charges  against  him  were  proved  true.28  On  the  same  day  the  Committee  of 
Elections  declared  that  it  could  find  very  little  information  regarding  the  disloy- 
alty of  the  Kentucky  delegation;  it  reported  back  what  it  had  been  given  in  the 
way  of  protests;  and  asked  to  be  relieved  of  the  matter.  Logan,  however,  was  not 
to  be  circumvented.  He  procured  a  resolution  to  empower  the  Committee  to  send 
for  papers  and  persons,  and  to  find  out  if  the  applicants  were  "disqualified  from 
sitting  as  members  of  this  house  on  account  of  their  having  been  guilty  of  acts 
of  disloyalty  to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  having  given  aid  and 
comfort  to  its  enemies  .  .  .  "29  George  M.  Adams,  alone,  was  admitted  because, 
said  the  Louisville  Journal,  he  was  related  to  a  powerful  radical.30  Adams,  in 
turn,  presented  the  protests  of  several  of  the  excluded  members,  who  disavowed 
disloyalty,  and  included  letters  and  depositions  to  prove  their  point.31 

This  action  of  the  radicals  raised  widespread  objection  on  the  part  of  con- 
servatives and  Democrats  everywhere;  and  produced  the  necessary  defense  on  the 
part  of  radicals.  It  was  usually  interpreted  as  a  move  to  strike  at  the  Democratic 


24  The  Louisville  Journal  quoted  Logan  as  follows:  "I  for  one  am  not  willing 
with  my  vote  to  allow  any  man  to  take  the  oath  in  the  presence  of  this 
national  assembly  that  he  is  loyal  and  will  be  faithful  to  the  Constitution 
when  I  know  that  his  constituency  are  disloyal  and  would  send  no  other 
than  a  disloyal  representative  to  Congress  if  they  could  avoid  it"  (July 
15,  1867).  The  entire  speech  is  printed  in  Globe,  July  3,  1867,  pp.  469  if. 

25  July  6,  1867. 

26  The  Chicago  Journal  quoted  Ingersoll,  in  his  speech  against  admission  of 
the  Kentucky  representatives,  as  follows:  "If  we  desire  to  perpetuate  the 

liberty  and  unity  of  the  Republic,  can  we  do  it  better  than  by  maintaining 
the  loyal,  Union  party?  .  .  .  Every  blow  against  the  Union  party  is  a  blow 
against  republican  and  liberal  institutions  ...  if  you  admit  here  whomso- 
ever the  late  rebels  may  see  fit  to  send,  do  you  not  thereby  encourage  the 
rebel  element  in  the  southern  States,  until  at  last,  by  such  encouragement, 
you  will  have  created  a  power  that  will  crush  you?  ...  if  Samuel  McKee, 
a  loyal  man,  had  received  but  one  loyal  vote,  and  assuming  .  .  .  that  Mr. 
Young  received  15,000  disloyal  votes,  he  himself  having  been  guilty  of  giv- 
ing aid  and  encouragement  to  the  rebellion,  I  for  one  should  vote  against 
the  admission  of  Mr.  Young  and  for  the  admission  of  Mr.  McKee  with  but 
one  loyal  vote  behind  him."  See  Globe  (40  Cong.  1  Sess.)  July  3,  1867,  pp. 
475-76,  for  the  entire  speech. 

27  Globe,  pp.  501-3. 

2«  Ibid.,  July  8,1867,  pp.  513-15. 

2*>  Ibid.,  pp.  514-15. 

3°  July  15,  1867. 

31  Globe,  July  10,  1867,  pp.  562-64. 
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party:  "Under  one  pretence  and  another  [said  the  Louisville  Journal],  the  Demo- 
crats in  the  House,  as  things  have  been  going  and  seem  to  be  going  still,  will  be 
very  easily  weeded  down  to  a  minority  less  than  a  third;  quod  est  faciendum."*2 
The  Norfolk  (Va.)  Day-Boo\  asserted  that  the  exclusion  of  the  Kentucky 
delegation  proved  that  "a  Republican  policy  must  be  adopted  at  the  South" 
and  that  the  South  could  hope  for  no  aid  from  the  Democratic  party  "which 
we  can  no  longer  trust,  because  it  is  powerless  in  the  government  and  the 
country."  The  Richmond  Whig  agreed.'33  The  Memphis  Avalanche  was  as- 
tounded. "The  mind  [it  said]  can  scarcely  grasp  the  fact  that  the  loyal  State  of 
Kentucky  has  been  excluded  from  the  halls  of  Congress,  simply  because  the  ver- 
dict of  its  people  at  the  late  election  was  given  against  the  party  in  power  .  .  . 
Disloyalty  has  officially  received  a  new  definition.  It  is  made  synonymous  with 
want  of  affiliation  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Radical  party."34 

IV 

The  Committee  of  Elections  investigated  the  records  of  the  excluded  Kentucky 
Congressmen  during  the  last  half  of  1867,  and  made  a  preliminary  report  to  the 
second  session  of  the  Fortieth  Congress  on  December  3,  1867.35  A  sub-committee 
had  been  sent  to  Kentucky  to  take  evidence.  Beck,  who  was  charged  with  being 
a  rebel  sympathizer  during  the  war,  with  speaking  in  favor  of  repudiation  of 
the  debt,  with  saying  that  he  intended  to  join  the  staff  of  General  Breckinridge, 
and  with  defaming  Scott  and  the  Union  soldiers  after  Bull  Run,36  was  cleared 
of  any  actual  armed  activity,  and  was  recommended  for  seating.  Jones,  who  was 
supposed  to  have  made  a  speech  in  1866  defending  secession,  although  he  had 
opposed  it  in  1861,  was  also  recommended  for  acceptance.37  Grover,  charged  with 
being  a  brigadier  of  the  State  Guards,  with  being  generally  anti-Federal  in  senti- 
ment, and  with  firing  upon  a  steamboat  which  carried  Federal  arms  up  the 
river,  was  likewise  cleared.3S  The  same  conclusion  was  reached  regarding  Knott, 
who  was  accused  of  raising  rebel  troops  in  Missouri  and  wanting  to  sweep  the 
"damned  Yankees"  out  of  the  State.  All  four  were  finally  sworn  in.39  The  rest 
were  not  recommended  for  confirmation  because  there  were  contestants  who 
charged  them  with  disloyalty;  but  the  Committee  said  it  would  investigate  fur- 
ther and  make  recommendations.  These  more  serious  cases  included  Young, 
Brown,  and  Trimble. 

Brown,  whose  seat  was  claimed  by  one  Smith,  was  charged  with  saying,  in 
1861,  that  Kentucky  should  give  neither  men  nor  money  to  fight  in  an  "unholy 


3^  July  6,  1867. 

33  Quoted  by  Richmond  Whiff,  July  9,  1867. 

34  July  20,  1867. 

36  House  Report  2  (40  Cong.  2  Sess.),  Vol.  1. 

38  House  Mis.  Doc.  U7  (40  Cong.  1  Sess.),  pp.  1-55. 

37  House  Mis.  Doc.  47  (40  Cong.  1  Sess.),  pp.  138-57. 
3»  Ibid.,  pp.  134-38. 

30  See  Globe,  (40  Cong.  2  Sess.),  pp.  11,  13,  27,  for  the  history  of  these  cases. 
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war."40  The  anti-radical  attitude  of  his  district  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he  re- 
ceived 8,922  votes  to  Smith's  2,816.  Smith  quoted  English  Parliamentary  practice 
to  show  that  all  votes  cast  for  an  ineligible  candidate  were  null  and  void;  there- 
fore he  should  receive  the  seat.  The  committee,  however,  said  this  was  not 
American  practice,  and  advised  that  the  House  declare  the  seat  vacant  and  ask 
the  Governor  of  Kentucky  to  call  a  new  election.41 

Trimble  was  charged  with  having  been  arrested  in  1863  for  making  disloyal 
speeches,  with  having  discouraged  enlistments,  with  inciting  rebel  sympathizers, 
and  with  sending  goods  to  the  South.42  Trimble  denied  all  of  these  charges  as 
made  by  his  opponent,  Symes.43  Upson,  for  the  Committee,  which  reported  on 
January  7,  1868,  said  that  there  was  no  evidence  that  Trimble  had  been  in  the 
contrabrand  trade;  that  he  was  a  Union  candidate  for  Congress  in  1861;  and 
that  he  had  supported  Lincoln  up  to  the  time  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation, 
but  not  thereafter.44  He  was  finally  seated.45 

The  most  difficult  case  was  McKee  v.  Young,  possibly  because  McKee  was 
such  a  bitter  radical.  Young  was  charged  with  sympathizing  with  rebels,  with 
refusing  to  vote  for  his  Unionist  brother  when  he  ran  for  the  State  legislature, 
with  feeding  rebel  soldiers,  and  with  saying  that  Lincoln  ought  to  be  hanged 
as  high  as  Haman  for  calling  out  the  75,000  soldiers  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war.46  The  committee  agreed  that  Young  could  not  take  the  oath,  not  only  be- 
cause of  personal  disloyalty,  but  also  because  767  unpardoned  rebels  voted  for  him 
(McKee  said  the  figure  was  2000).  The  majority  refused  to  recommend  the  seat- 
ing of  either,  and  advised  a  new  election.47  The  House  returned  the  matter  to 
Committee  for  further  study.  When  the  Committee  reported  again  in  June,  the 
only  difference  between  the  majority  and  minority  reports  was  in  the  number  of 
votes  which  McKee,  the  radical,  was  figured  as  having  received.  The  minority 
estimated  that,  when  all  rebel  and  deserter  votes  were  pared  from  Young's  ma- 
jority of  1479,  McKee  should  have  the  seat  by  850  votes.48  The  majority  figured 
that  Young  had  received  625  illegal  votes  from  rebel  soldiers,  883  from  precincts 
where  illegal  election  officials  presided,  and  8  votes  from  deserters.  This  would 


40  House  Mis.  Doc.  47  (40  Cong.  1  Sess.),pp.  90-112.  He  was  supposed  to 
have  said  to  Governor  Helm,  in  April,  1861 :  "Not  one  man  or  one  dollar 
will  Kentucky  furnish  Lincoln  to  aid  him  in  his  unholy  war  against  the 
South.  If  this  Northern  army  shall  attempt  to  cross  our  borders,  we  will 
resist  it  unto  the  death;  and  if  one  man  shall  be  found  in  our  Common- 
wealth to  volunteer  to  join  them,  he  ought,  and  I  believe  will,  be  shot  down 
before  he  leaves  the  State." 

41  House  Report  11  (40  Cong.  2  Sess.),  Vol.  1,  dated  January  21,  1868.  See 
Globe  (40  Cong.  2  Sess.),  pp.  664,  891,  899,  901,  937,  944,  1107,  1109,  1161, 
1217,  1218,  1419,  for  the  history  of  the  case. 

42  House  Mis.  Doc.  47  (40  Cong.  1  Sess.),  pp.  112-34. 
«  House  Mis.  Doc.  14  (40  Cong.  2  Sess.),  I,  3-55. 

44  House  Report  6,  (40  Cong.  2  Sess.),  Vol.  1. 

45  See  Globe  (40  Cong.  2  Sess.),  pp.  55,  105,  362,  447,  452,  for  the  history  of 
this  case. 

46  House  Mis.  Doc.  47  (40  Cong.  1  Sess.),  pp.  55-90.  See  also  House  Mis.  Doc. 
13  (40  Cong.  2  Sess.),  I,  1-117. 

47  House  Report  29  (40  Cong.  2  Sess.),  Vol.  1,  Report  dated  March  23,  1868. 

48  House  Report  49  (40  Cong.  2  Sess.),  Vol.  2. 
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give  the  seat  to  McKee  by  41  votes.41'  McK.ee  was  accepted  in  spite  o£  the  wrath  of 
Kentucky  which  paid  Young's  salary  cut  of  State  funds  and  refused  to  recognize 
McKee  in  any  way.50  The  attitude  of  the  State,  as  it  saw  its  representatives 
annoyed  and  excluded,  is  well  indicated  in  the  resolution  of  the  legislature,  on 
March  9,  1868,  which  protested  to  Congress,  basing  its  arguments  upon  state 
rights  and  the  unconstitutionality  of  laying  down  conditions  for  eligibility 
which  were  not  enumerated  in  the  Constitution.51 

V. 

Meanwhile,  months  before  these  contested  election  cases  had  been  cleared 
up,  Kentucky  had  taken  another  step  away  from  radicalism  and  towards  Demo- 
cratic isolation.  In  August,  just  one  month  after  the  original  exclusion  of  all  but 
one  of  the  State's  Congressmen,  elections  for  Governor  and  other  State  officials 
took  place.  The  radicals,  knowing  they  would  be  hopelessly  defeated,  had  only 
one  recourse,  that  is,  an  appeal  to  Congress.  James  M.  Ogden,  of  Winchester,  in- 
formed Benjamin  Butler  that: 

We,  the  Union  men  of  Kentucky  are  as  you  doubtless  know,  in  a  terrible 
strait.  The  election  is  at  hand  when  Helm  &  Co  will  be  elected  by  an  immense 
rebel  majority.  It  is  well  understood  that  the  inauguration  of  Helm  is  to  be 
the  beginning  of  a  new  and  more  systematic  persecution  of  the  loyal  men  of 
the  State  both  white  and  Colored.  A  shocking  state  of  affairs  exists  here  now. 
There  is  no  Security,  whatever  for  the  life  or  property  of  any  man  who  has 
been  a  friend  of  the  Government. 

He  wished  to  know  whether  Union  men  should  recognize  the  rebel  Kentucky 
government  as  legal  or  not."'2  The  New  York  Tribune  believed  that  the  conser- 
vatives had  "cheated  themselves  out  of  power"  by  enfranchising  the  rebels;53 
and  it  gloated  over  what  seemed  to  be  poetic  justice.  The  Chicago  Journal 
thought  similarly:  "The  act  which  made  Kentucky  a  'My  Policy'  State  [that  is, 
a  supporter  of  President  Johnson]  converted  it  into  a  paradise  for  traitors,  and 
the  latter  were  not  slow  to  appreciate  it,  and  attest  their  appreciation  by  flocking 
thither."  It  felt  that  Congress  should  take  the  State  into  hand  by  a  national 
franchise  law.  "  When  a  State  gives  its  public  affairs  into  the  hands  of  down- 
right, active  rebels,  can  Congress  sit  quietly  by  and  interpose  no  checks?"54  The 
Cincinnati  Gazette  informed  its  readers  that  "Kentucky  is  thoroughly  and  over- 
whelmingly in  the  hands  of  the  Confederates.  .  .  .  There  the  Confederate  uniform 
is  worn,  and  the  rebel  flag  is  defiantly  carried."55  The  Chicago  Tribune  said: 
"Half  of  the  Republicans  are  disfranchised  while  the  other  half  are  awed  and 
overpowered  by  the  hordes  of  rebel  Democrats  whose  hands  are  reeking  with 
loyal  blood  and  whose  hearts  are  black  and  rotten  with  treason."56  When  the 


«  House  Report  59   (40  Cong.  2  Sess.),  Vol.  2. 

•™  Richmond  Whig,  June  26,  1868.  Globe  (40  Cong.  2  Sess.),  pp.  55,  89,  210, 

399,  664,  2072,  2773,  2812,  3223,  3266,  3328,  3331,  3336,  3337,  3340,  3346, 

3368,  3375,  gives  the  history  of  the  case. 

51  Globe,  (40  Cong.  2  Sess.),  p.  2133. 

52  July  31,  1867,  in  Butler  MSS.,  Library  of  Congress. 

53  August  5,  1867. 

54  August  6,  1867. 

55  August  6,  1867. 
5«  August  14,  1867. 
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rebel-conservative  combination  placed  John  L.  Helm  in  power  in  the  August 
elections,  the  Tribune  declared  the  victory  was  due  to  the  disfranchisement  of 
50,000  loyal  negroes.  It  continued:  "While  forty  thousand  rebels,  who  had  borne 
arms  against  the  United  States  Government  and  tried  their  best  to  destroy  it,  de- 
posited their  ballots  in  the  interest  of  treason  and  disloyalty,  thirty  thousand  dis- 
franchised loyal  colored  soldiers,  who  had  fought  to  preserve  the  Union,  stood 
about  the  polls  looking  on."37 

VI. 

The  significance  of  Kentucky's  intransigence  was  not  lost  upon  the  radicals 
as  they  dealt  with  the  seceded  South.  On  the  other  hand,  its  neighbor,  Ten- 
nessee, was  a  shining  example  of  what  they  wished  to  produce  by  their  military 
reconstruction  which  entailed  partial  disfranchisement  of  whites  and  total  en- 
franchisement of  blacks.  Several  testimonials  will  indicate  that  they  had  these 
two  States  in  mind.    Said  Senator  Ben  Wade,  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio: 

Compare  negro-voting  Tennessee  with  rebel-cursed  Kentucky.  In  the  lat- 
ter they  have  elected  a  full  ticket  of  traitors  to  Congress,  and  they  come  up 
and  demand  seats  there,  but  not  one  devil  of  them  will  ever  get  a  seat  there. 
You  may  call  it  despotism,  but  what  sort  of  despotism  is  it  to  exclude  from  the 
Government  men  who  openly  tried  to  destroy  it?  It  is  quite  enough  if  we 
spare  their  devilish  necks,  [sic]  and  my  right  hand  shall  forget  its  cunning 
before  I  vote  for  their  admission.  You  must  exclude  them  for  the  safety  of 
your  Government.  Let  rebel  Kentucky  try  it  over  again.58 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  comparing  "Kentucky  and  Tennessee,"  showed  that  both 

States  disfranchised,  but  in  different  directions.    While  the  Tennessee  suffrage 

law  excluded  from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  persons  for  treason,  in 

.  .  .  Kentucky  the  law  is  equally  severe  and  even  more  oppressive.  Treason 
or  rebellion  is  no  cause  for  disfranchisement  in  Kentucky;  on  the  contrary  the 
candidate  for  popular  favor  does  not  hesitate  to  tell  of  his  deeds  in  the  field 
against  his  country,  nor  to  exhibit  his  rebel  uniform  as  evidence  of  his  patri- 
otism. ...  In  Tennessee  the  voter  is  examined  as  to  his  complicity  in  crime, 
and  his  agency  in  treason.  In  Kentucky  he  is  examined  as  to  the  complexion 
of  his  mother,  and  the  cartileges  of  his  nose.  In  Tennessee,  if  he  bore  arms 
against  the  Union  he  may  not  vote  if  he  be  as  fair  as  Apollo.  In  Kentucky, 
unless  his  mother  was  a  white  woman  (paternity  of  no  account)  he  may  not 
vote,  though  his  body  be  covered  with  scars  received  in  the  service  of  his 
country.59 

In  fine,  since  Kentucky  was  the  first  State  to  break  the  radical  grip  upon  its 

throat,  it  served  as  a  horrible  example  to  the  Republicans  of  what  they  wished 

to  prevent  in  the  South;  and  its  rebel  proclivities  incited  radicals  to  be  more 

adamant  in  their  policy  of  military  reconstruction.  There  must  be  no  more  Ken- 

tuckies,  or  the  hard-earned  victory  in  the  war  would  be  lost.    This  was  the  role 

of  Kentucky  in  national  politics  in  the  crucial  year  of  1867. 


57  Chicago  Tribune,  August  21,  1867. 

58  National  Intelligencer,  August  30,  1867. 

59  August  30,  1867.  The  Tribune  finally  admitted  that  both  kinds  of  disfran- 
chisement were  wrong,  and  that  negroes  and  whites  should  be  given  the 
vote  without  discrimination. 
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Playgoing  in  Philadelphia,  October,  1924  to 
December  31,  1926 

by  Arthur  Herman  Wilson 

October,  1924  and  December,  1926  have  been  chosen  as  the  limits  of  our  pre- 
sentation of  records  in  the  Philadelphia  theatre  because  our  present  source 
material1  begins  with  October,  1924,  and  because  the  immediate  requirements 
of  publication  will  not  permit  us  to  go  to  further  length.  Our  study  is  really  the 
personal  record  of  Dr.  Godfrey  Frank  Singer,  inveterate  playgoer,  and  is  con- 
fined to  the  hundreds  of  theatre  programs  which  he  collected  from  1924  to 
1932.  In  no  way  does  this  article  (or  others  which  may  follow  to  analyze  the 
remaining  programs  and  bring  the  record  to  1932)  attempt  to  anticipate  the 
work  which  Dr.  Arthur  Hobson  Quinn  is  doing  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  sponsor  under  his  general  editorship  a  definitive  history  of  the  Phila- 
delphia theatre.2  However,  the  theatre  programs  of  Dr.  Singer  can  give  us  a 
representative,  if  not  a  complete,  picture  of  the  Philadelphia  theatre  from  1924 
to  1926.  Since  the  programs  can  not  give  us  a  day-by-day  record  of  the  theatre, 
we  must  wait  for  a  book-length  history  in  order  to  have  an  accurate  chrono- 
logical picture. 

We  shall  confine  our  present  remarks  to  general  comments  about  the  outstand- 
ing play  producers,  playwrights,  plays,  and  leading  players,  and  append  alpha- 
betical indexes  to  give  specific  information  about  all  of  the  producers,  play- 
wrights, plays,  and  leading  players  recorded  in  the  theatre  programs. 

Among  the  play  producers  responsible  for  five  or  more  productions  during 
our  period  are  David  Belasco,  Charles  Dillingham,  Sam  H.  Harris,  George  C. 
Tyler,  and  J.  J.  and  Lee  Shubert.  The  Shuberts  presented  almost  as  many  pro- 
ductions as  the  other  four  combined.  See  the  index  to  the  play  producers  for 
the  list  of  productions. 

Among  the  playwrights,  Frederick  Lonsdale  and  Avery  Hopwood  stand  forth 
with  the  greatest  number  of  contributions.  The  most  productive  collaboration 
was  carried  on  during  this  period  by  Otto  Harbach  and  Oscar  Hammerstein, 
the  Second.   Through  the  presence  of  the  San  Carlo  Grand  Opera  Company  on 


1  The  writer  is  indebted  for  his  source  material  to  the  late  Dr.  Godfrey 
Frank  Singer,  member  of  the  English  department  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  whose  mother,  Mrs.  Jacob  Singer,  gathered  together  her 
son's  theatre  programs  and  presented  them  to  the  writer. 
-  Pollock,  Thomas  Clai'k,  The  Philadelphia  Theatre  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, 455  pp.  1933. 

James,  Reese  D.,  Old  Drury  of  Philadelphia,  A  History  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Stage,  1800-1835,  694  pp.,  1932. 

Wilson,  Arthur  Herman,  A  History  of  the  Philadelphia  Theatre,  1835 
to  1855,  724  pp.,  1935. 

These  three  books  are  all  publications  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Press  and  Oxford  University  Press,  England,  and  were  prepared  under  the 
general  editorship  of  Dr.  A.  H.  Quinn,  who  plans  other  volumes  to  follow 
to  bring  the  history  up  to  date. 
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tour,  four  of  Giuseppe  Verdi's  operas  were  presented  in  one  week,  but  the  music 
of  Rudolf  Friml  and  Sigmund  Romberg  received  more  continual  support  in 
the  popular  theatre.  We  are  excluding  from  our  account  the  Philadelphia 
Academy  of  Music  which  is  supported  by  patronage  and  season  subscriptions, 
and  can  not  belong  to  the  popular  theatre. 

Plays  which  returned  to  Philadelphia  for  a  second  or  third  season  include 
Aloma  of  the  South  Seas,  Artists  and  Models,  In  Heidelberg  (or  The  Student 
Prince),  Lady  Be  Good,  Little  Jessie  James,  No,  No,  Nanette,  The  Show  Off, 
and  Ziegfeld  Follies.  Of  these,  Artists  and  Models  and  Ziegfeld  Follies  produced 
new  editions  each  year  and  were  revues.  All  the  others  were  musical  shows 
except  Aloma  of  the  South  Seas,  a  poorly  written  sex  drama,  and  The  Show  Off, 
a  worthwhile  character  study  by  George  Kelly,  a  Philadelphian. 

The  list  of  leading  players  who  appeared  during  more  than  one  season  in  our 
period  is  longer  and  comprises  Ada-May,  Adele  and  Fred  Astaire,  Irene  Bordoni, 
Fannie  Brice,  Joe  E.  Brown,  Arthur  Byron,  Walter  Catlett,  Frank  Crumit,  Jack 
Donahue,  Mary  Eaton,  Wallace  Eddinger,  Margalo  Gillmore,  Louise  Closser 
Hale,  William  Hodge,  Leslie  Howard,  Joe  Laurie,  Jr.,  Eva  LeGallienne,  Stanley 
Lupino,  Cyril  Maude,  Bruce  McRae,  Ona  Munson,  Julia  Sanderson,  Queenie 
Smith,  E.  H.  Sothern,  Warren  William,  and  Roland  Young.  Of  these  twenty- 
seven,  only  seven  can  be  considered  as  heavy  or  serious  character  actors:  Byron, 
Gillmore,  Flodge,  Howard,  LeGallienne,  Maude,  and  Sothern. 

Other  leading  players  who  later  became  increasingly  popular  not  so  much 
through  the  legitimate  stage  as  through  the  motion  pictures  are  George  Arliss, 
Mary  Boland,  Claudette  Colbert,  W.  C.  Fields,  Madge  Kennedy,  Geoffrey  Kerr, 
Jeannette  MacDonald,  Herbert  Marshall,  Una  Merkel,  Grant  Mitchell,  Robert 
Montgomery,  Frank  Morgan,  Nat  Pendleton,  and  Charles  Ruggles. 

The  indexes  follow. 


Chronological  Record 


The  theatres  included  in  this  record  are  the  Garrick,  Broad,  Forrest,  Lyric, 
Adelphi,  Shubert,  Chestnut  Street  Opera  House,  Walnut,  and  Metropolitan 
Opera  House.  The  first  letter  of  each  will  be  used  for  an  abbreviation. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  reader's  understanding  of  this  record,  the  writer 
wishes  to  point  to  the  first  entry:  G. — Saint  Joan,  20-14.  This  entry  signifies  that 
the  programs  indicate  an  engagement  of  two  weeks  at  the  Garrick,  beginning 
with  the  twentieth  of  the  month. 


October 


1924  A.— Maggie,  3-14. 

S. — In  Heidelberg, 


C. — Little  Jessie  James,  closing  8. 

G'_ mfintxTJ°an'  2w14'i     o*-.,  B.— Little  Miss  Bluebeard,  3-14;  The 

B.-The  Nervous  Wreck,  20-14. 

F.— Lollipop,  13-14.  '  in 

F. — Cyrano  de  Bcrgerac,   10-7;   Lady 

November  Be   Good,   17-14;    Madame   Pompa- 

L.— Spring  Cleaning,  3-.  dour,  3-7. 
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G.— Aren't  We  All?,  3-21. 

December 

L. — Beggar  on  Horseback,  15-. 

F. — Sally,  Irene,  and  Mary,  1-. 

A.— For  All  of  Us,  22-7. 

C— The  Dream  Girl,  22-7. 

S. — Chariot's  Revue,  15-. 

W. — In  the  Next  Room,  15-7;  Expres- 
sing Willie,  22-. 

B. — The  Haunted  House,  1-;  Meet  the 
Wife,  22-7. 

G.— Be  Yourself,  1-21. 

1925 

January 

W.— The    Dark    Angel,    19-7;    Simon 

Called  Peter,  26-. 
C— The  Dream  Girl,  5-21. 
S.— Ritz  Revue,  19-. 
A.— For  All  of  Us,  5-21. 
L. — Dixie  to  Broadway,  19-. 
F.— Stepping  Stones,  5-28. 
B.— Meet  the  Wife,  5-7;  Rain,  12-14; 

The  Best  People,  26-7. 
G.— The  Swan,  19-14. 

February 

F. — Stepping  Stones,  2-14;  Vanities, 
16-14. 

G.— Nadine,  2-7;  Natja,  9-7;  Plain 
Jane,  16-14. 

B.— The  Best  People,  2-7;  Moon  Ma- 
gic, 9-14. 

March 

B. — New  Brooms,   16-14. 

G.— No,  No,  Nanette,  2-28. 

April 

F. — Joan    of     Arkansas,     20-7;     Kid 

Boots,  27-. 
B. — New  Brooms,  1-28. 
G. — No,  No,  Nanette,  1-28,  remaining 

into  the  summer. 
S. — The  Student  Prince,  13-. 
W.— Simon  Called  Peter,  13-. 
C— Moonlight,  13-. 
L. — Chauve  Souris,  13-;  Little  Jessie 

James,  20-. 
A.— She  Had  to  Know,  13-14. 


October 

L. — The     Firebrand,    5-14;     Dancing 

Mothers,  26-. 
W.— Old   English,  5-;    Aloma   of   the 

South  Seas,  26-. 
C— The  Love  Song,  5-21;  Artists 

and  Models,  26-. 
A.— The  Fall  Guy,  26-. 
G.— Wolf  at  the  Door,  26-. 
F.— Ziegfeld  Follies,   26-14. 
B.— School  for  Scandal,  26-14. 
S. — Rose  Marie,  5-. 

November 

C— Sky  High,  9-;  June  Days,  18-. 

L.— The  Gorilla,  16-. 

G.— The    Winner    Loses,    2-14;     The 

Show  Off,  16-14. 
F.— Lady  Be  Good,  9-14. 
B.— The  Harem,  9-;  They  Knew  What 

They  Wanted,  30-. 

December 

B.— They  Knew  What  They  Wanted, 

1-28. 
G.— The  Show  Off,  1-21. 
F. — Tip  Toes,  14-last  week;  Scandals, 

21-14. 
A.— What  Price  Glory,  14-. 

1926 

January 

B. — American  Born,  4-21;  Lulu  Belle, 

26-14. 
F. — Scandals,  2-last  day;   Topsy  and 

Eva,  4-28. 
L. — The  Judge's  Husband,  11-. 
W. — Aloma  of  the  South  Seas,  11-last 

week. 
A. — What     Price     Glory,     11-second 

month;  Accused. 
S. — Naughty  Riquette,  11-. 
C. — Maiden  Voyage,  11-. 
G. — Seventh  Heaven,  11-14. 
February 

L. — The  Kiss  in  a  Taxi,  8-. 
S. — Captain  Jinks,  8-." 
F.— Music  Box  Revue,  22-7. 
B. — Ladies  of  the  Evening,  8-. 
G. — Seventh  Heaven,  1-28. 
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March 

G. — Seventh  Heaven,  1-seventh  week; 
These  Charming-  People,  22-14, 

B. — Close  Quarters,  1-14;  Divorcons, 
4,  5,  11,  12-all  matinees;  Naughty 
Cinderella,  15-14;  The  Show  Off, 
29-14. 

F. — Music  Box  Revue,  1-7;  Hello,  Lo- 
la, 8-14;  The  Grab  Bag,  29-14. 

L.— Is  Zat  So?,  22-. 

W.— Magda,  22-. 

A.— The  Master  Builder,  22,  23,  25, 
27,  29,  30;  John  Gabriel  Borkman, 
24,  26,  31,  and  matinee,  27. 

C. — Merry,  Merry,  22-. 

S.— Princess  Flavia,  22-. 

April 

W. — Blossom  Time,  5-. 

A. — John  Gabriel    Borkman,  2;   with 

matinee,  3;  The  Master  Builder,  1, 

3;  A  Great  Little  Guy,  5-. 
L.— The  Green  Hat,  5-. 
C— Queen  High,  12-21. 
B.— The  Show   Off,  1-21. 
G. — These  Charming  People,  1-3;  No, 

No,  Nanettee,  5-28. 
F.— The  Grab  Bag,  1-3 ;  A  Sale  and  a 

Sailor,  5-14. 

May 

G. — No,  No,  Nanette,  17-last  week. 
B.— The  Poor  Nut,  10-14. 
G. — Senorita     Racquel     Miller,     the 
singer,  27,  28. 

September 

F.— The  Wild  Rose,  20-21. 

B. — Young  Woodley,  20-. 

G. — We  Americans,  20-14. 

L.— The  Shelf,   20-;   The  Butter   and 

Egg  Man,  27-. 
C. — Gay  Paree,  20-. 
W.— Laff  That  Off,  20-. 
A. — Abie's  Irish   Rose,  20-. 
S.— Deep  River,  20-14. 

October 

F.— The  Wild  Rose,  1,  2,  4-7;  Twinkle, 

Twinkle,    11-14;    Ziegfeld's   Follies, 

25-14. 


B.— Gentle  Grafters,  11-21. 

G.— Pigs,  11-. 

M.— The  Miracle,  4-28. 

S. — Katja  the  Dancer,  4-14. 

C. — Spring  Magic.  11-. 

W.— A  Lady's   Virtue,  4-. 

A.-Abie's  Irish  Rose,  1,  2,  4-28. 

November 

M. — The  Miracle,  1-7. 

F.— Ziegfeld  Follies,  1-7. 

B.— Craig's  Wife,  1-;    The   Honor  of 

the  Family,  29-14. 
G.— The   Last   of   Mrs.    Cheyney,   1-; 

Love-in-a-Mist,  29-14. 
S. — II    Trovatore,    6;     La    Tosca,    1; 

Faust,  3,  matinee;  Aida,  1;  La  Tra- 

viata,  3;  Carmen,  6,  matinee;  Rigo- 

letto,   5;    Cavalleria    Rusticana,   4; 

Pagliacci,  4. 
L.— The  Student  Prince,  8-. 
A.— -Abie's  Irish  Rose,  1-28. 
S.— Song  of  the  Flame,  8-21. 
W.— One    of    the     Family,    1-;     The 

Patsy,  15-7. 
C— A  Night  in  Paris,  1-28. 
S. — The  Nightingale,  29-. 

December 

G.— Love-in-a-Mist,    1,    2,    3,    4,    6-7; 

What  Never  Dies,  13-14;   Mayfair, 

27-. 
B.— The  Honor   of  the  Family,   1,  2, 

3,  4,  6-7;  Fanny,  27-14. 
F.— Sunny,  20-21. 
S.— The  Nightingale,  1-14;   Big  Boy, 

25-28. 
A. — Abie's  Irish  Rose,  1-14. 
W.— Peggy,  13-. 
C. — A   Night  in   Paris,  1-14;   Artists 

and  Models,  25-. 

Play  Producers 

Aarons,  Alex  A.,  and  Vinton  Freed- 
ley:  Lady  Be  Good,  1924;  Lady  Be 
Good,  1925;  Tip-Toes,  1925. 

Ames,  Winthrop:  Beggar  on  Horse- 
back, 1924;  Old  English,  1925. 

Andrews,  Lyle  D. :  Merry  Merry,  1926. 
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Beck,    Martin:    Madame   Pompadour, 

1924,  with  Charles  Dillingham. 
Belasco,    David:    The    Harem,    1925; 

Lulu    Belle,    1926;    Ladies    of    the 

Evening.    1926;    What   Never  Dies, 

1926;  Fanny,  1926. 
Boothe,  Earle:  Is  Zat  So?,  1926,  with 

the  Shuberts. 
Brady,    William    A.:     Simon    Called 

Peter,  1925. 
Carroll,  Earl:  Vanities,  1925. 
Comstock,     F.    Ray:     Chauve-Souris, 

1925,  with  Morris  Gest;  The  Mira- 
cle, 1926,  with  Morris  Gest. 

Craven,  Frank:  New  Brooms,  1925. 
Dean,  Basil:  Young  Woodley,  1926. 
with    George    C.    Tyler;    May  fair, 

1926,  with  G.  C.  T. 
Dillingham,  Charles:  Aren't  We  All?, 

1924;  Madame  Pompadour,  1924, 
with  Martin  Beck;  Stepping  Stones, 
1925;  These  Charming  People,  1926, 
with  A.  H.  Woods;  The  Last  of 
Mrs.  Cheyney,  1926;  Sunny,  1926. 

Elliott,  James  W.:  The  Gorilla,  1925, 
with  Donald  Gallaher. 

Equity  Players,  Incorporated,  includ- 
ing Francis  Wilson,  Jane  Cowl, 
Grant  Mitchell,  and  Edith  Wynn 
Matthison:  Expressing  Willie,  1924. 

Ford,  Hugh:  The  Rivals,  1924,  with 
George  C.  Tyler. 

Frazee,  H.  H.:  No,  No,  Nanette.  1925, 
1926. 

Freedley,  Vinton:  See  Alex  A.  Aarons. 

Friedlander,  William  B.:  The  Shelf, 
1926. 

French  and  Stewart:  Meet  the  Wife, 
1925;  The  ShoivOff,  1925. 

Frohman,  Charles:  Little  Miss  Blve- 
beard,  1924;  The  Best  People,  1925; 
The  Swan,  1925;  The  Honor  of  the 
Family,  1926. 

Gaige,  Crosley:  The  Butter  and  Egg 
Man,  1926. 

Gallaher,  Donald:  The  Gorilla,  1925, 
with  James  W.  Elliott. 

Gest,  Morris:  Chauve-Souris,  1925, 
with  F.  Ray  Comstock;  The  Mira- 
cle, 1926,  with  F.  R.  C. 


Goetz,   E.   Roy:   Naughty  Cinderella, 

1926;    sponsoring   Senorita    Raquel 

Miller,  the  singer,  1926. 
Golden,  John:  Seventh  Heaven,  1926; 

Pigs,  1926. 
Gordon:    The   Nervous    Wreck,   1924, 

with    Lewis   and    Sam    H.    Harris; 

The  Haunted  House,  1924,  with  L.; 

Moon  Magic,  1925,  with  L. 
Hammerstein,    Arthur:    Rose    Marie, 

1925;    The    Wild  Rose,    1926,   with 

Sam  H.  Harris;  Song  of  the  Flame, 

1926. 
Harris,  Sam  H.:  The  Nervous  Wreck, 

1924,  with  Lewis  and  Gordon;  Rain, 
1925;  Wolf  at  the  Door,  1925;  The 
Winner  Loses,  1925;  They  Knew 
What  They  Wanted,  1925;  Music 
Box  Revue,  1926;  The  Wild  Rose, 
1926,  with  Arthur  Hammerstein; 
Gentle  Grafters,  1926;  We  Ameri- 
cans, 1926. 

Herndon,  Richard:    The  Patsy,   1926. 
Hopkins,  Arthur:    Wha,t  PHce  Glory, 

1926;  Deep  River,  1926. 
Leslie,  Lew:  Dixie  to  Broadway,  1925. 
Lewis:     The    Nervous    Wreck,    1924, 

with  Gordon  and   Sam   H.  Harris; 

The    Haunted    House,    1924,    with 

Gordon;  Moon  Magic,  1925,  with  G. 
L.  R.  Productions,   Inc.:    Plain  Jane, 

1925. 
McLellan,  George  B.:    The  Fall  Guy, 

1925,  with  the  Shuberts. 
McNutt,    Patterson:    The   Poor   Nut, 

1926. 

Milton,  Robert:  The  Dark  Angel,  1925. 

Reinhardt,  Max:  See  The  Miracle, 
1926. 

Savage,  Inc.,  Henry  W.:  Lollipop, 
1924. 

Schwab,  Laurence:  Captain  Jinks, 
1926;  Queen  High,  1926. 

Selwyn,  Edgar:  Spring  Cleaning, 
1924;  Chariot's  Revue,  1924;  Danc- 
ing Mothers,  1925. 

Shuberts,  J.  J.  and  Lee:  In  Heidel- 
berg, 1924;  The  Dream  Girl,  1924; 
Sally,  Irene,  and  Mary,  1924; 
Artists  and  Models,  1925;  The  Fall 
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Guy,  1925,  with  George  B.  McLel- 
lan;  Sky  High,  1925;  The  Love 
Song,  1925;  June  Days,  1925; 
Naughty  Riquette,  1926;  Hello, 
Lola,  1926;  Is  Zat  So?,  1926,  with 
Earl  Boothe;  Princess  Flavin,  1926; 
Gay  Paree,  1926;  Katja,  the  Dan- 
cer, 1926;  The  Student  Prince, 
1926;  Big  Boy,  1926;  Artists  and 
Models,  1926. 

Shubert,  Lee:  For  All  of  Us,  1924; 
The  Judge's  Husband,  1926. 

Stewart;    See    French,   the   producer. 

Stewart,  Rosalie:  Craig's  Wife,  19£6. 

Tuerk,  John:  One  of  the  Family, 
1926. 

Tyler,  George  C.:  The  Rivals,  1924, 
with  Hugh  Ford;  School  for  Scan- 
dal, 1925;  Close  Quarters,  1926; 
Divorcons,  1926;  Young  Woodley, 
1926,  with  Basil  Dean;  May  fair, 
1926,  with  B.  D. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Mask  and 
Wig  Club:  Joan  of  Arkansas,  1925; 


A  Sale  and  a  Sailor,  1926. 

Vincent  and  Wilmer:  Be  Yourself, 
1924. 

Wagner,  Charles  L. :  Love-in-a-Misl, 
1926. 

Wayburn,  Ned:Maiden  Voyage,  1926. 

Weber,  L.  Laurence:  Little  Jessie- 
James,  1924,  1925;  Moonlight,  1925. 

Werba,  Louis  F. :  Twinkle,  Twinkle, 
1926. 

White,  George:  Scandals,  1925. 

Whitney  B.  C:  Saint  Joan,  1924; 
Nadine,  1925,  with  F.  C.  Whitney; 
Natja,  1925,  with  F.  C.  Whitney. 

Whitney,  F.  C:    See  B.  C.  Whitney. 

Wilmer  and  Vincent:  Be  Yourself, 
1924. 

Woods,  A.  H.:  Maggie,  1924;  A  Kiss 
in  a  Taxi,  1926;  These  Charming 
People,  1926,  with  Charles  Dilling- 
ham; The  Green  Hat,  1926. 

Wynn,  Ed:  The  Grab  Bag,  1926. 

Ziegfeld,  Florenz:  Kid  Boots,  1925; 
Follies,  1925;  Follies,  1926. 


Playwrights  and  Composers 


Abbott,  George:  The  Fall  Guy,  with 
James  Gleason. 

Anderson,  Maxwell:  What  Price  Glory, 
with  Laurence  Stall ings. 

Archer,  Harry:  Little  Jessie  James; 
Merry  Merry,  with  Harlan  Thomp- 
son; Twinkle,  Tivinkle,  with  Har- 
lan Thompson. 

Arlen,  Michael :  These  Charming 
People;  The  Green  Hat. 

Atteridge,  Harold:  The  Dream  Girl, 
with  Rida  Johnson  Young. 

Balieff:    See  Chauve-Souris. 

Belasco,  David:  Fanny,  with  Willard 
Mack. 

Berlin,  Irving:  Music  Box  Revue,  1926. 

Bizet:  See  Carmen. 

Bolton,  Guy:  Lady  Be  Good,  with 
Fx-ed  Thompson;  Tip-Toes  with 
Fred  Thompson;  The  Nightingale, 
with  P.  G.  Wodehouse. 

Boyd,  Ernest:  See  What  Never  Dies. 

Brieux:  Accused. 


Burnside,    R.    H.:    Stepping    Stones, 

with  Anne  Caldwell. 
Caldwell,  Anne:  Stepjring  Stones,  with 

R.  H.  Burnside. 
Cesterreicher,  Rudolf:  See  Katja  the 

Dancer. 
Chariot,  Andre:  See  Chariot's  Revue, 

1924. 
Clemens,    Leroy    B.:    Alonui    of    the 

South   Seas,  with  John   B.   Hymer. 
Colton,    John:    Rain,    with    Ciemence 

Randolph. 
Connelly,    Marc:    Beggar    on    Horse- 
back, with  George  S.  Kaufman;  Be 

Yourself,  with  George  S.  Kaufman. 
Connors,  Barry:   The  Patsy. 
Cook,  Phil:  Plain  Jane,  with  MeElbert 

Moore. 
Coots,  Fred:  Artists  and  Models,  1925, 

with  Sigmund  Romberg;  June  Days. 
Craven,    Frank:   New  Brooms. 
Crothers,  Rachel:  Expressing  Willie; 

Spring  Magic. 
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Cushing,  Catherine  Chisholm:    Topsy 

and  Eva. 
Davis,  Dorrance:   The  Shelf. 
Davis,    Owen:    The   Nervous    Wreck; 

The  Haunted  House;  Gentle  Graft- 
ers. 
Donnelly,    Dorothy:     In    Heidelberg; 

Hello,  Lola. 
Dregely,     Gabriel:     See    Little    Miss 

Bluebeard. 
Druten,  John  Van:    Young   Woodley. 
Dumas,    Alexandre,    fils:    Le    Demi- 

Monde. 
Emery,  Gilbert:  Love-in-a-Mist,  with 

the  Princess  Troubetzkoy. 
Engle,  Alexander:   What  Never  Dies. 
Falk,  Henri:  See  Naughty  Cinderella. 
Forrest,  Sam:  The  Winner  Loses. 
Friml,  Rudolf:  See  Rose-Marie,  with 

Herbert    Stothart;    See    The    Wild 

Rose;   See  Ziegfeld  Follies,  1926. 
Galsworthy,  John:  Old  English. 
Garth,    Caswell:    May  fair,    with    St. 

Clair  Scott. 
Geraldy,   Paul:   She  Had  to  Know. 
Gershwin,  George :   See  Lady  Be  Good; 

See    Tip-Toes;    See    Song    of    the 

Flame,   with   Herbert   Stothart. 
Gleason,  James:   The  Fall  Guy,  with 

George   Abbott;    Is   Zat   So?,    with 

Richard  Taber. 
Goodman,  Jules  Eckert:  Simon  Called 

Peter. 
Goulding,  Edmund:  Dancing  Mothers, 

with  Edgar  Selwyn. 
Gounod,  Charles:  See  Faust. 
Graham,   Harry:    Katja  the   Dancer, 

with   Frederick   Lonsdale   and   Isa- 

belle  Leighton. 
Gray,  David:   The  Best  People,  with 

Avery  Hopwood. 
Grey,  Clifford:  See  A  Kiss  in  a  Taxi. 
Gribble,  Harry  Wagstaff :  Artists  and 

Models,  1925. 
Gropper,  Milton  Herbert:  Wolf  at  tlie 

Door,     with     Raymond     C.     Hill; 

Ladies  of  the  Evening;  We  Ameri- 
cans, with  Max  Siegel. 
Hammerstein,     Oscar,     the     Second: 

Rose-Marie,    with    Otto    Haibach; 


The  Wild  Rose,  with  O.  H.;  Song 
of  the  Flame,  with  O.  H.;  Sunny, 
with  O.  H. 

Harbach,  Otto:  No,  No,  Nanette,  with 
Frank  Mandel;  See  entry  for  Ham- 
merstein. 

Hennequin,  Maurice:  A  Kiss  in  a 
Taxi,  with  Pierre  Veber. 

Herbert,  Victor:  See  The  Dream  Girl. 

Hill,  Raymond  C. :  Wolf  at  the  Door, 
with  M.  H.  Gropper. 

Hedge,  William:  For  All  of  Us;  The 
Judge's    Husband. 

Hopwood,  Avery:  Little  Miss  Blue- 
beard, a  French  adaptation;  The 
Best  People,  with  David  Gray;  The 
Harem,  an  adaptation;  Naughty 
Cinderella. 

Howard,  Sidney:  She  Knetv  What 
They  Wanted. 

Humperdinck,  Engelbert:  See  The 
Miracle,  with   Frederick   Schirmer. 

Hymer,  John  B.:  Aloma  of  the  South 
Seas,  with  L.  B.  Clemens. 

Ibsen,  Henrik:  The  Master  Builder; 
John  Gabriel  Borkman. 

Jacobson,  Leopold:  Sec  Katja  the 
Dancer. 

Kaufman.  George  S.:  Beggar  on 
Horseback,  with  Marc  Connelly; 
Be  Yourself,  with  M.  C;  The  But- 
ter and  Egg  Man. 

Kelly,  George:  The  Show-Off;  Craig's 
Wife. 

Kern,  Jerome:  See  Stepping  Stones; 
See  Sunny. 

Kildare,  Harrison:  Joan  of  Arkansas, 
with  A.  G.  Miller  and  M.  C.  Nahm. 

LeBaron,  William:  Moonlight. 

Leighton,  Isabelle:  Katja  the  Danczr, 
with  F.  Lonsdale  and  H.  Graham. 

Leoncavallo:   See  Pagliacci. 

Lonsdale,  Frederick:  Spring  Clear- 
ing; Aren't  We  All?;  Katja  the 
Dancer,  with  H.  Graham  and  I. 
Leighton;  The  Last  of  Mrs.  Chey- 
ney. 

MacArthur,  Charles :  Lulu  Belle,  with 
Edward  Sheldon. 

Mack,    Willard:    Fanny,   with    David 
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Belasco. 

Mandel,  Frank:  No,  No,  Nanette, 
with  Otto  Harbach. 

Mascagni :   See  Cavalleria  Rnsticana. 

Mayo,  Margaret:    See  Divorcons. 

McGuire,  William  Anthony:  Kid 
Boots;  A   Great  Little  Guy. 

McNutt,  Patterson:  Pigs,  with  Anne 
Morrison. 

Miller,  Albert  G. :  Joan  of  Arkansas, 
with  H.  Kildare  and  M.  C.  Nahm. 

Molnar,  Ferenc:  The  Swan. 

Moore,  McElbert:  Plain  Jane,  with 
Phil  Cook. 

Morrison,  Anne:  Pigs,  with  Patter- 
son McNutt. 

Mullally,  Don:  Maggie;  Laff  That  Off. 

Nahm,  Milton  C:  Joan  of  Arkansas, 
with  H.  Kildare  and  A.  G.  Miller. 

Nichols,  Anne:  Abie's  Irish  Rose. 

Nugent,  Elliott:  The  Poor  Nut,  with 
J.  C.  Nugent. 

Nugent,  J.  C.:  The  Poor  Nut,  with 
Elliott  Nugent. 

Offenbach:   See  The  Love  Song. 

Peple,  Edward:  A  Pair  of  Sixes,  (See 
Queen  High). 

Peter,  Rene:  See  Naughty  Cinderella. 

Puccini,  Giacomo:  See  La  Tosca. 

Randolph,  Clemence:  Rain,  with  John 
Colton. 

Rives,  Amelie  (the  Princess  Trou- 
betzkoy)  :  Love-in-a-Mist,  with  Gil- 
bert Emery. 

Romberg,  Sigmund:  See  In  Heidel- 
berg; See  Artists  and  Models,  1925, 
with  Fred  Coots;  See  Princess 
Flavia. 

Rostand,  Edmond :  Cyrano  de  Berg- 
erac. 

Sardou,  Victorien:  Divorcons. 

Schanzer,  Rudolph:  Madame  Pompa- 
dour, with  Ernest  Welisch. 

Schirmer,  Friedrich :  See  The  Miracle, 
with  E.  Humperdinck. 

Scott,  St.  Clair:  May  fair,  with  Cas- 
well Garth. 

Sears,  Zelda:   Lollipop 

Selwyn,  Edgar:  Dancing  Mothers, 
with  Edmund  Goulding. 


Shaw,   George   Bernard:   Saint  Joan. 

Sheldon,  Edward:  Lulu  Belle,  with 
Charles  MacArthur. 

Sheridan,  Richard  Brinsley:  The 
Rivals. 

Short,  Hassard:  Ritz  Revue. 

Siegel,  Max:  We  Americans,  with  M. 
H.  Gropper. 

Smith,  Harry  B.:  The  Love  Song; 
Naughty  Riquette;  Princess  Flavia. 

Smith,  Paul  Gerard:  Maiden  Voy- 
age. 

Spence,  Arthur:  The  Goiilla. 

Stallings,  Laurence:  What  Price 
Glory,  with  M.  Anderson;  Deep 
River. 

Starling,  Lynn:  Meet  the  Wife. 

Stothart,  Herbert:  See  Rose-Marie, 
with  R.  Friml;  See  Song  of  the 
Flame,  with  G.  Gershwin. 

Straus,  Oscar:  See  Naughty  Riquette. 

Strong,  Austin :    Seventh  Heaven. 

Taber,  Richard:  Is  Zat  So?,  with 
James  Gleason. 

Tarkington,  Booth:  Seventeen,  (See 
Hello,  Lola). 

Taylor,  Deems:  See  Beggar  on  Horse- 
back. 

Thomas,  A.  E.:  Close  Quarters,  (See 
Le  Demi-Monde). 

Thompson,  Fred:  Lady  Be  Good,  with 
Guy  Bolton;   Tip-Toes  with   G.  B. 

Thompson,  Harlan:  Little  Jessie 
James;  Merry  Merry,  with  Harry 
Archer;  Twinkle,  Twinkle,  with  H. 
A. 

Trevelyan,  H.   B.:    The   Dark  Angel. 

Tschaikowsky :  See  Nadine;  See 
Natja. 

Veber,  Pierre:  A  Kiss  in  a  Taxi, 
with  Maurice  Hennequin. 

Verdi,  Giuseppe:  See  Aida;  See  La 
Traviata;  See  Rigoletto;  See  II 
Trovatore. 

Vescey,  Armand:  See  The  Nightin- 
gale. 

Vollmoeller,  Karl:  The  Miracle. 

Webb,   Kenneth:   One  of  the  Family. 

Weiman,  Rita:  Moon  Magic. 

Welisch,    Ernest:    See   Schanzer,  Ru- 
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dolph. 
Wodehouse,  P.   G.:    The  Nightingale, 

with  Guy  Bolton. 
Wynn,  Ed:    The  Grab   Bag. 


Youmans,  Vincent:   See  No,  No,  Na- 

nette. 
Young,    Rida    Johnson :    The    Dream 

Girl,   with   Harold   Atteridge. 


Plays 


In  order  to  familiarize  the  reader  with  the  notation  used  in  the  following  index, 
we  call  his  attention  to  several  items  in  the  index.  Consult  the  entry  under 
Artists  and  Models.  The  notation  signifies  that  in  1925,  this  show  was  at  the 
Chestnut  for  the  week  of  October  19,  and  that  it  continued  also  during  the  week 
of  October  26,  but  that  the  theatre  programs  do  not  indicate  how  much  longer 
it  remained.  See  the  entry  under  American  Born.  Here  we  find  that  this  play 
in  1926  appeared  at  the  Broad  on  January  4  and  remained  for  three  weeks. 

This  same  system  of  notation  is  used  for  the  index  of  Leading  Players. 

PLAYS  Captain  Jinks;  musical  comedy:   (26) 

Rose;   comedy  by  Anne  S.-2.8-. 


Abie's   Irish 

Nichols:    (26)    A.-9.20-12.13. 

Accused;  by  Brieux:    (26)    A.-l.-. 

Aida,  by  Verdi:    (26)   S.-ll.l. 

Aloma  of  the  South  Seas;  by  John  B. 
Hymer  and  Leroy  B.  Clemens:  (25) 
W.-10.26-;    (26)   W.-1.11-7. 

American  Born:   (26)  B. -1.4-21. 

Aren't  We  All? ;  comedy  by  Frederick 
Lonsdale:    (24)   G.-11.3-. 

Artists  and  Models;  revue,  dialogue 
by  Harry  Wagstaff  Gribble,  music 
by  Sigmund  Romberg  and  Fred 
Coots:  (25)  C.-10.19-10.26-;  (26) 
C.-12.25-. 

Be  Yourself ;  new  musical  comedy  by 
George  S.  Kaufman  and  Marc  Con- 
nelly:   (24)    G.-12.1-21. 

Beggar  on  Horseback;  a  play  in  two 
parts  by  George  S.  Kaufman  and 
Marc  Connelly,  suggested  by  a  play 
of  Paul  Apel,  with  music  by  Deems 
Taylor:    (24)    L.-12.15-. 

Big  Boy;  musical  comedy:  (26)  A.- 
12.25-28. 

The  Best  People;  "flapper"  comedy 
by  David  Gray  and  Avery  Hop- 
wood:   (25)  B.-1.26-2.7. 

Blossom  Time;  operetta:  (26)  W.- 
4.5-. 

The  Butter  and  Egg  Man;  by  George 
S.   Kaufman:    (26)    L.-9.27-. 


Carmen;    by    Bizet:     (26)     S.-11.6, 
matinee. 

Cavalleria  Rusticana;  by  Mascagni: 
(26)   S.-11.4. 

Chauve-Souris;  Balieff's :  (25)  L.- 
4.13,  last  week. 

Chariot's  Revue;  by  Andre  Chariot: 
(24)   S.-12.15. 

Close  Quarters;  by  A.  E.  Thomas, 
based  on  he  Demi-Monde  by  Alex- 
andre Dumas,  fits:    (26)  B.-3.1-14. 

Craig's  Wife;  by  George  Kelly:  (26) 
B-11.1-. 

Cyrano  de  Bergerac;  heroic  comedy 
by  Edmond  Rostand:  (24)  F.  11.10- 
7. 

Dancing  Mothers;  a  play  in  four  acts 
by  Edgar  Selwyn  and  Edmund 
Goulding:    (25)    L.-10.19-10.26-. 

The  Dark  Angel;  a  new  play  with  a 
prologue  and  three  acts,  by  H.  B. 
Trevelyan:    (25)  W.-1.19-7. 

Deep  River;  by  Laurence  Stallings: 
(26)    S.-9.20-14. 

Divorcons;  a  comedy  in  three  acts, 
adapted  by  Margaret  Mayo  from 
the  French  of  Victorien  Sardou: 
(26)   B.-3.4,5,ll,12,  matinees. 

Dixie  to  Broadway:    (26)    L.-1.19-. 

The  Dream  Girl;  last  operetta  of  Vic- 
tor Herbert,  adapted  from  The  Road 
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to  Yesterday,  with  book  by  Rida 
Johnson  Young  and  Harold  Atter- 
idge:   (24)  C.-12.22-. 

Expressing  Willie;  comedy  by  Rachel 
Crothers:    (24)    W.-12.22-. 

The  Fall  Guy;  comedy  of  New  York 
life  by  James  Gleason  and  George 
Abbott:    (25)    A.-10.26-. 

Fanny;  comedy  written  especially  for 
Fannie  Brice  by  Willard  Mack  and 
David  Belasco:    (26)   B.-12.27-14. 

Faust;  by  Charles  Gounod:  (26)  S.- 
11.3,  matinee. 

The  Firebrand:    (25)   L.-10.5-14. 

Follies:  See  Ziegfeld  Follies. 

For  All  of  Us;  a  new  play  in  three 
acts,  by  William  Hodge:  (24)  A.- 
12.22-. 

Gay  Paree;    revue;    (26)    C.-9.20-. 

Gentle  Grafters;  107th  play  by  Owen 
Davis:    (26)    B.-10.11-21. 

The  Gorilla;  by  Donald  Gallaher  and 
James  W.  Elliott:    (25)   L.-11.16-. 

The  Grab  Bag;  musical  comedy  by 
Ed  Wynn:    (26)   F.-3.22-14. 

A  Great  Little  Guy;  comedy  by  Wil- 
liam Anthony  McGuire:  (26)  A.- 
4.5-. 

The  Green  Hat;  by  Michael  Arlen: 
(26)  L.  -4.5-. 

The  Harem;  by  Avery  Hopwood,  in 
three  acts,  adapted  from  the  Hun- 
garian of  Ernest  Vajda:  (25)  B.- 
11.9-. 

The  Haunted  House;  a  mystery  farce 
by  Owen  Davis:   (24)   B.-12.1-. 

Hello,  Lola;  musical  version  of  Booth 
Tarkington's  novel  and  play  of 
Seventeen,  by  Dorothy  Donnelly: 
(26)    F.-3.8-14. 

The  Honor  of  the  Family:  (26)  B.- 
11.29-14. 

In  Heidelberg ;  operetta  with  book  and 
lyrics  by  Dorothy  Donnelly  and 
music  by  Sigmund  Romberg:  (24) 
S.-ll.-;  (25)  S.-4.13-;  (26)  L.-11.8-. 

Is  Zat  So?;  a  new  American  comedy 
by  James  Gleason  and  Richard  Ta- 
ber:   (26)  L.-3.22-. 

Joan   of   Arkansas;    Mask    and    Wig 


Club  production  by  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  written  by  H.  Kil- 
dare,  A.  G.  Miller,  and  M.  C. 
Nahm:    (25)    F.-4.20-7. 

John  Gabriel  Borhman;  by  Henrik 
Ibsen:  (26)  A.-3.24,26,31,  and  3.27, 
matinee;   4.2,  and  4.3,  matinee. 

The  Judge's  Husband;  a  new  comedy 
in  three  acts,  by  William  Hodge: 
(26)  L.-1.11-. 

June  Days;  musical  comedy,  with  mu- 
sic by  Fred  Coots:    (25)    C.-11.16-. 

Katja,  the  Dancer;  adapted  by  Fred- 
erick Lonsdale,  Harry  Graham,  and 
Isabelle  Leighton  from  the  Vien- 
nese operatic  success  by  Leopold  Ja- 
cobson  and  Rudolf  Cesterreicher: 
(26)   S.-10.4-14. 

Kid  Boots;  musical  comedy  by  Wil- 
liam Anthony  McGuire:  (25)  F.-4. 
27-. 

A  Kiss  in  a  Taxi;  farcical  comedy 
in  three  acts,  adapted  by  Clifford 
Grey  from  the  French  Maurice 
Hennequin  and  Pierre  Veber:  (26) 
L.-2.8-. 

Ladies  of  the  Eveniyig;  by  Milton 
Herbert    Gropper:     (26)    B.-2.8-. 

Lady  Be  Good;  new  musical  comedy 
by  Guy  Bolton  and  Fred  Thompson, 
and  music  by  George  Gerswhin; 
(24)   F.-11.17-;    (25)   F.-11.9-14. 

A  Lady's  Virtue:  (26)  W.-10.4-. 

Laff  That  Off;  by  Don  Mullally:  (26) 
W.-9.20-. 

The  Last  of  Mrs.  Cheyney;  by  Fred- 
erick Lonsdale:   (26)   G.-11.1-. 

Little  Jessie  James;  musical  comedy 
by  L.  Harlan  Thompson  and  Harry 
Archer:  (24)  C.-11.8,  closing;  (25) 
L.-4.20-. 

Little  Miss  Bluebeard;  song-play  by 
Avery  Hopwood:    (24)    B.-11.3-14. 

Lollipop;  musical  comedy,  with  book 
by  Zelda  Sears:   (24)  F.-10.13-14. 

The  Love  Song;  romance  and  music  of 
Offenbach,  adapted  by  Harry  B. 
Smith:    (25)   C.-10.5-14. 

Love-in-a-Mist;  romantic  play  by  the 
Princess    Troubetzkoy    and    Gilbert 
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Emery:    (26)   G.-11.29-14. 

Lulu  Belle;  in  four  acts  by  Edward 
Sheldon  and  Charles  MacArthur: 
(26)   B.-1.26-14. 

Madame  Pompadour ;  a  play  with  mu- 
sic by  Leo  Fall,  and  book  and  ly- 
rics by  Russell  Schanzer  and  Er- 
nest Welisch:   (24)  F.-11.8,  closing. 

Magda:    (26)   W.-3.22-. 

Maggie;  romantic  drama  by  Don 
Mullally:   (24)  A.-11.3-14. 

Maiden  Voyage;  musical  comedy,  with 
book  by  Paul  Gerard  Smith:  (26) 
C.-1.11-. 

The  Master  Builder;  by  Henrik  Ibsen: 
(26)  A.-3.22,  23,  25,  27,  29,  30; 
4.1,  3. 

May  fair;  satirical  comedy  by  St. 
Clair  Scott  and  Caswell  Garth: 
(26)  G.-12.27-. 

Meet  the  Wife;  new  comedy  in  three 
acts  by  Lynn  Starling:  (25)  B.-12 
.22-1.10. 

Merry,  Merry;  musical  comedy:  (26) 
C.-3.22-. 

The  Miracle;  book  by  Carl  Vollmoel- 
ler,  music  by  Engelbert  Humper- 
dinck,  and  staging  by  Max  Rein- 
hardt:   (26)   Met.-10.4-11.6. 

Moon  Magic;  modern  romantic  com- 
edy in  three  acts  by  Rita  Weiman: 
(25)   B.-2.9-14. 

Moonlight;  musical  romance  by  Wil- 
liam LeBaron:    (25)    C.-4.13-. 

Music  Box  Revue;  with  music  by  Irv- 
ing Berlin;  advertised  as  fourth  an- 
nual production:    (26)    F.-2. 22-3.6. 

Nadine;  operetta  by  Tschaikowsky: 
(25)  G.-2.2-. 

Naughty  Cinderella;  by  Avery  Hop- 
wood  from  the  French  of  Rene  Pe- 
ter and  Henri  Falk:  (26)  B.-3.15- 
14. 

Naughty  Riquette;  musical  play  with 
score  by  Oscar  Straus  and  book  by 
Harry  B.  Smith:    (26)   S.-1.11-. 

The  Nervous  Wreck;  a  farcical  adven- 
ture in  the  Far  West,  dramatized  by 
Owen  Davis  from  the  story  of  E. 
J.  Rath:    (24)   B.-10.20-14. 


A  Night  in  Paris;  a  revue:  (26)  C- 
11.1-12.13-. 

The  Nightingale;  musical  play  on  the 
life  of  Jenny  Lind,  by  Guy  Bolton 
and  P.  G.  Wodehouse,  with  music 
by  A.  Vescey:    (26)   S.-11.29-12.13-. 

No,  No,  Nanette;  musical  comedy  in 
three  acts,  with  book  by  Frank 
Mandel  and  Otto  Harbach,  and  mu- 
sic by  Vincent  Youmans:  (25)  G.- 
3.2-into  summer,  with  return  en- 
gagement leaving  9.5;  (26)  G.-4.5- 
5.22. 

Old  English;  in  three  acts,  by  John 
Galsworthy:    (25)   W.-10.5-. 

One  of  the  Family;  comedy  by  Ken- 
neth Webb:    (26)  W.-11.1-. 

Pagliacci;  by  Leoncavallo:  (26)  S.- 
11.4. 

The  Patsy;  comedy  by  Barry  Con- 
nors: (26)  W.-11.15-. 

Peggy,'  new  musical  comedy:  (26) 
W.-12.13-. 

Pigs;  by  Anne  Morrison  and  Patter- 
son McNutt:    (26)   G.-10.4-10.11-. 

Plain  Jane;  musical  comedy  with  book 
by  McElbert  Moore  and  Phil  Cook: 
(25)  G.-2.16-28. 

The  Poor  Nut;  comedy  by  J.  C.  Nug- 
ent and  Elliott  Nugent:  (26)  B.- 
5.10-5.17-. 

Princess  Flavia;  operetta  with  mu- 
sic by  Sigmund  Romberg,  and  book 
by  Harry  B.  Smith  from  Anthony 
Hope's  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda:  (26) 
S.-3.22-. 

Queen  High;  musical-comedy  version 
of  Edward  Peple's  farce,  A  Pair  of 
Sixes:    (26)    C.-4.12-. 

Rain;  dramatized  from  W.  Somerset 
Maugham's  story,  Miss  Thompson, 
by  John  Cotton  and  Clemence  Ran- 
dolph:   (25)   B.-1.12-14. 

Rigoletto;  by  Giuseppe  Verdi:  (26) 
S.-11.5. 

Ritz  Revue;  by  Hassard  Short:  (25) 
S. -opening  earlier  than  1.19. 

The  Rivals;  comedy  by  Richard  Brin- 
sley  Sheridan:    (24)    B.-11.17-14. 

Rose  Marie;  book  and  lyrics  by  Otto 
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Harbach  and  Oscar  Hammerstein, 
the  Second;  music  by  Rudolf  Friml 
and  Herbert  Stothart:  (25)  S.- 
10.5-10.12-. 

Saint  Joan;  tragedy  by  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw:    (24)   G.-10.20-. 

A  Sale  and  a  Sailor,  or  Glory!  What 
Prices;  a  Mask  and  Wig  Club  pro- 
duction:   (26)   F.-4.5-14. 

Sally,  Irene,  and  Mary;  musical  com- 
edy:  (24)   F.-12.1-. 

Scandals,  George  White's:  advertised 
as  seventh  annual  production:  (25) 
F.-12.21-14. 

The  School  for  Scandal;  by  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan:  (25)  B.-10.26- 
14. 

Seventh  Heaven;  by  Austin  Strong: 
(26)    G.-1.18-1.25-. 

She  Had  to  Know;  comedy  by  Paul 
Geraldy:   (25)  A.-4.13-14. 

The  Shelf;  comedy  by  Dorrance  Da- 
vis:   (26)    L.-9.20-. 

The  Shoiv  Off;  new  three-act  comedy 
by  George  Kelly:  (25)  G.-11.16- 
12.14-.;   (26)   B.-3.29-21. 

Silence:    (25)   A.-10.5-. 

Simon  Called  Peter;  dramatized  from 
Robert  Keable's  novel  by  Jules  Eck- 
kert  Goodman:    (25)  W.-1.26-. 

Sky  High;  musical  comedy:  (25)  C- 
11.9-. 

Song  of  the  Flame;  story  by  Otto 
Harbach  and  Oscar  Hammerstein, 
the  Second;  music  by  Herbert  Sto- 
thart and  George  Gerswhin:  (26) 
S.-11.8-21. 

Spring  Cleaning;  a  comedy  in  three 
acts  by  Frederick  Lonsdale:  (24) 
L.-11.3-. 

Spring  Magic;  musical  fantasy  by 
Rachel  Crothers:    (26)    C.-10.11-. 

Stepping  Stones;  fantastic  musical 
play  in  two  acts,  with  book  by  Anne 
Caldwell  and  R.  H.  Burnside,  and 
with  music  by  Jerome  Kern:  (25) 
F.-1.5-21. 

The  Student  Prince:  See  In  Heidel- 
berg. 

Sunny;    musical    comedy    with    book 


and  lyrics  by  Otto  Harbach  and 
Oscar  Hammerstein,  the  Second, 
and  with  music  by  Jerome  Kern: 
(26)    F.-12.20-21. 

The  Swan;  comedy  in  three  acts  by 
Ferenc  Molnar:    (25)    G.-1.17-14. 

These  Charming  People;  comedy  by 
Michael   Arlen:    (26)    G.-3.22-14. 

They  Knew  What  They  Wanted; 
comedy  by  Sidney  Howard:  (25) 
B.-11.30-12.19-. 

Tip-Toes;  new  musical  comedy  with 
book  by  Guy  Bolton  and  Fred 
Thompson,  and  music  by  George 
Gerswhin:   (25)  F.-12.14,  last  week. 

Topsy  and  Eva;  musical  comedy  by 
Catherine  Chisholm  Cushing,  based 
on  the  story  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin: 
(26)   F.-1.4-1.25-. 

La  Tosca;  by  Giacomo  Puccini:  (26) 
S.-ll.l. 

LaTraviata:   (26)  S.-11.3. 

II  Trovatore;  by  Giuseppe  Verdi:  (26) 
S.-11.6. 

Twinkle,  Twinkle;  musical  comedy 
with  book  and  lyrics  by  Harlan 
Thompson,  and  music  by  Harry  Ar- 
cher:  (26)  F.-10.11-14. 

Vanities,  Earl  Carroll's:  (25)  F.-2. 
16-. 

We  Americans;  by  Milton  Herbert 
Gropper  and  Max  Siegel:  (26)  G.- 
9.20-14. 

What  Never  Dies;  a  comedy  in  three 
acts  by  Alexander  Engel,  translat- 
ed by  Ernest  Boyd:  (26)  G.-12.13- 
14. 

What  Price  Glory;  war  play  by  Max- 
well Amderson  and  Laurence  Stal- 
lings:  (26)  A. -1.11,  in  its  second 
month. 

The  Wild  Rose;  musical  play  with 
book  and  lyrics  by  Otto  Harbach 
and  Oscar  Hammerstein,  the  Sec- 
ond, and  music  by  Rudolf  Friml: 
(26)   F.-9.20-21. 

The  Winner  Loses;  by  Sam  Forrest: 
(25)   G.-11.2-14. 

Wolf  at  the  Door;  new  drama  by  Mil- 
ton Herbert  Gropper  and  Raymond 
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C.  Hill:   (25)  G.-10.26,  last  week. 

Young  Woodley;  by  John  Van  Dru- 
ten:    (26)  B.-9.20-. 

Ziegfeld  Follies:  (25)  F.-10.26-14; 
(26)  F.-10.25-14,  with  music  by  Ru- 
dolf Friml. 


Leading  Players 

Consult    introduction    to    index    of 
plays  for  key  to  abbreviations. 
Ada-May:      (24)      F.-10.13-14;      (26) 

S.-2.8-. 
Anders,  Glenn:    (25)   B.-11.30-12.19-. 
Arliss,  George:    (25)   W.-10.5-. 
Arthur,  Julia :  (24)  G.-10.20-. 
Astaire,  Adele:    (24)   F.-11.17-;    (25) 

F.-11.9-14. 
Astaire,  Fred:    (24)    F.-11.17-;    (25) 

F.-11.9-14. 
Bainter,  Fay:    (24)   C.-12.22-. 
Baker,  Phil:    (26)    C.-12.25-. 
Barbier,  George  W.:    (24)    L.-12.14-. 
Bartels,    Louis   John:    (25)    G.-11.16- 

12.14-. 
Barton,  James:    (26)   F.-10.25-14. 
Beecher,  Janet:    (26)  L.-2.8-. 
Bennett,    Richard:     (25)    B.-11.30-12. 

19-. 
Blackmer,  Sidney:    (26)  G.-11.29-14. 
Blore,  Eric:   (24)  B.-11.3-14. 
Boland,  Mary:    (25)   B.-12.22-1.10-. 
Bordoni,  Irene :   (24)  B.-11.3-14;   (26) 

B.-3.15-14. 
Brian,  Donald:   (25)   G.-3.2-6. 
Brice,    Fannie:     (26)    F.-2.22-;     (26) 

B.-12.27-14. 
Brown,  Joe  E.:   (26)  S-2.8-;   (26)   F.- 

10.11-14. 
Brown,  Louise:    (24)   F.-12.1-. 
Byron,  Arthur:    (24)    L.-11.3-;    (26) 

L.-2.8-;    (26)    L.-9.20-. 
Calhern,    Louis:     (25)    G.-10.26,    last 

week. 
Cantor,  Eddie:   (25)  F.-4.27-. 
Catlett,  Walter:  )24)  F.-11.17-;   (25) 

F.-11.9-14. 
Clark  and  McCullough:  (26)  F.-2.22-. 
Claire,  Ina:    (26)   G.-11.1-. 


Cohan,  George  M.:   (26)  B.-1.4-21. 
Cohan,  Georgette:  (24)  B.-11.17-14. 
Colbert,  Claudette:    (26)    L.-2.8-. 
Collinge,  Patricia:    (25)   W.-1.19-7. 
Collins,  Madeleine:    (25)   G.-2.2-2.14. 
Cook,  Joe:   (25)  F.-2.16-14. 
Cornell,  Katharine:  (26)  L.-4.5-. 
Courtenay,  William:  (25)  B.-11.9-. 
Crumit,   Frank:    (25)    C.-4.13-;    (26) 

G.-4.5-. 
D'Arclay,     Louis:      (26)     G.-1.18-3.1, 

seventh  week. 
Donahue,  Jack:  (24)  G.-12.1-21;   (26) 

F.-12.20-21. 
Dooley,  Ray:  (25)  F.-10.26-14. 
Dowling,  Eddie:   (24)  F.-12.1-. 
Duncan  Sisters,  Rosetta  and  Vivian: 

(26)  F.-1.4-1.25,  fourth  week. 
Eagles,  Jeanne:  (25)  B.-1.12-14. 
Eaton,  Mary:   (25)  F.-4.27-;   (26)  F.- 

12.20-21. 
Eddinger,    Wallace:      (24)     B.-12.1-; 

(26)   B.-3.1-14. 
Ferguson,  Elsie:   (26)   B.-3.1-14. 
Fields,  Lew:    (26)    F.-9.20-21. 
Fields,  W.  C:   (25)  F.-10.26-14. 
Fiske,    Mrs.    Minnie    M.:     (24)     B.- 

11.17-14. 
Ford,  Helen:   (26)  W.-12.14-. 
Ford,  Wallace:    (26)   G.-10.11-. 
Forrest,  Anne:    (26)    F.-l. 18-1.25-3.1, 

seventh  week. 
Foster,  Claiborne:   (26)   W.-11.15-. 
George,  Grace :   (25)  A.-4.13-14. 
Gillmore,    Margolo:     (25)     B.-2.9-14; 

(26)   L.-4.5-. 
Gombel,    Minna:     (25)    G.-10.26,   last 

week. 
Greenwood,  Charlotte:    (25)    S.-1.19-. 
Hale,  Louise  Closser:    (24)   W.-12.22; 

(26)  W.-11.1-. 
Halliday,  John:    (25)    L.-10.19-10.26-. 
Halliday,  Robert:    (25)   F.-12.14,  last 

week. 
Hampton,  Hope:   (24)   F.-10.27-14. 
Hardy,  Sam  B.:    (24)    S.-12.15-. 
Heggie,  O.  P.:    (25)   B.-10.26-14. 
Herbert,   Evelyn:    (26)    S.-3.22-. 
Heme,  Chrystal:   (26)   B.-11.1-. 
Hodge,  Wliliam:  (24)  A.-12.22-;  (26) 
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L.-1.11-. 

Hopper,  DeWolf:    (25)    S.-4.13-. 

Howard,  Leslie:  (26)  L.-4.5-;  (26) 
G.-12.27-. 

Howard,  Willie:   (25)  C.-11.9-. 

Hull,  Henry:    (26)   B.-1.26-14. 

Hunter,  Glenn:    (26)   B.-9.20-. 

Johnson,  Kay:    (24)   L.-12.14-. 

Jolson,  Al:   (26)  S.-12.25-28. 

Kalich,  Bertha:    (26)   W.-3.22-. 

Kelly,  Gregory:  (26)  L.-9.27-. 

Kennedy,  Madge:   (26)  G.-11.29-14. 

Kerr,  Geoffrey:   (26)  B.-3.1-14. 

Kosta,  Tessa:    (26)  S.-11.8-21. 

Kruger,  Otto:   (24)  B.-10.20-14. 

Laurie,  Joe,  Jr.:  (25)  G.-2.16-2.28; 
(26)    A.-4.5-. 

Lean,  Cecil:  (25)  G.-3.2,  and  con- 
tinuing until  summer. 

LeGallienne,  Eva:  (25)  G.-1.31-14; 
(26)    A.-3.22-14. 

Lillie,  Beatrice:   (24)  S.-12.15-. 

Lord,  Pauline:  (25)  B.-11.30-12.19-. 

Lowell,  Helen:    (25)    G.-11.16-12.14-. 

Lupino,  Stanley:  (26)  S.-1.11-;  (26) 
S.-11.29-. 

MacDonald,  Jeannette:  (25)  F  .-12.14, 
last  week. 

MacKeller,   Helen:    (24)    A.-11.3-14. 

Marshall,  Herbert:    (26)    G.-3.22-14. 

Mason,   Reginald:    (25)    W.-1.19-7. 

Maude,  Cyril:  (24)  G.-11.3-;  (26)  G.- 
3.22-14. 

Mayfield,  Cleo:  (25)  G.-3.2,  and  con- 
tinuing  until   summer. 

McConnell,  Lulu:    (26)   W.-12.13-. 

McCullough:  See  Clark. 

McRae,  Bruce:  (25)  A.-4.13-14;  (26) 
B.-3.1-14. 

Mellish,  Mary:    (25)    G.-2.2-2.14. 

Merkel,  Una:   (26)  G.-10.11-. 

Miller,  Raquel :   (26)   G.-5.27,28. 

Mills,  Florence:    (25)  S.-1.19-. 

Mitchell,  Grant:    (26)    W.-11.1-. 

Mitzi:   (26)   S.-1.11-. 

Montgomery,  Robert:   (26)  W.-11.1-. 

Morgan,  Frank:  (25)  L.-10.12,  last 
week. 


Morgan,  Helen:  (25)  F.-12.21-14. 

Morton,  Harry  K.:  (25)  G-10.12- 
10.24. 

Mundin,  Herbert:  (24)  S.-12.15-. 

Munson,  Ona:  (25)  G.-3.2,  and  con- 
tinuing until  summer;   (26)  G.-4.5-. 

Myrtil,  Odette:    (25)   C.-10.12-10.24. 

Nash,  Florence:  (26)  W.-10.4-. 

Nash,  Mary:    (26)  W.-10.4-. 

Nugent,  Elliott:   (26)   B.-5.10-5.17-. 

Olcott,  Chauncey:    (24)   B.-11.17-14. 

Osborne,  Vivienne:    (25)    B.-11.9-. 

Pearl,  Jack:    (26)   C.-11.1-. 

Pendleton,  Nat:    (26)    B.-3.15-14. 

Perkins,  Osgood:   (24)  L.-12.14-. 

Powers,  James   T.:    (24)    B.-11.17-14. 

Prior,  Allan:    (25)   C-10.12-10.24. 

Robertson,  Guy:   (26)   S.-11.8-21. 

Ruggles,  Charles:    (26)   C.-4.12-. 

Russell,  Gella:  (25)  C-10.12-10.24. 

San  Carlo  Grand  Opera  Company: 
(26)  S.-11.1-7. 

Sanderson,  Julia:  (25)  C.-4.13-;  (26) 
G.-4.5-. 

Saxon,  Marie:    (26)   C.-3.22-. 

Seegar,  Dorothy:   (25)  S.-10.12-. 

Skinner,  Otis:    (26)    B.-11.29-14. 

Smith,     Queenie:      (24)      G.-12.1-21; 

(25)  F.-12.14,  last  week. 
Sothern,  E.  H.:   (26)  A.-l.-;   (26)  G.- 

12.13-14. 
Starr,  Fiances:    (26)  L.-9.20-. 
Stone,  Dorothy:    (25)   F.-1.5-2.14. 
Stone,  Fred:    (25)   F.-1.5-2.14. 
Truex,  Ernest:    (25)   A.-10.26-. 
Ulric,  Lenore:   (26)  B.-1.26-14. 
Warner,  H.  B.:   (25)   A.-10.5-. 
Webb,  Clifton:    (26)   F.-12.20-21. 
William,    Warren:     (24)     W.-12.22-; 

(26)  B.-12.27-14. 

Wood,   Peggy:    (26)    S.-11.29-. 
Woolf,  Walter:    (24)   C.-12.22-. 
Wright,  Haidee:    (26)   G.-12.13-14. 
Wynn,    Ed:     (26)    F.-3.22-14. 
Young,  Mary:   (25)  L.-10.19-. 
Young,  Roland:    (24)   L.-12.14-;    (26) 
G.-11.1-. 
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Editor's  Foreword 


In  the  present  number  of  the  Studies,  the  fourth  annual  issue,  we  should  like 
to  announce  that  we  plan  to  consider  that  the  issue  of  next  year  will  round  out  the 
first  volume  of  the  Susquehanna  University  Studies,  and  so  in  the  fifth  issue  of  this 
volume  we  expect  to  include  data  concerning  all  of  our  contributors.  It  seems  only 
fitting  to  say  that  we  are  very  happy  for  the  success  of  our  faculty  journal,  an 
undertaking  begun  in  1936.  And  it  is  appropriate  to  remark  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  the  journal  owes  its  life  to  the  support  accorded  it  by  President  G.  Morris 
Smith  of  Susquehanna  University. 

New  contributors  whom  we  introduce  in  this  issue  are  Dr.  Russell  Gait,  for 
years  dean  of  the  American  University  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  and  now  dean  of  Susque- 
hanna University;  and  Dr.  W.  F.  S.  Scudder,  assistant  professor  of  biology. 


Arthur  Herman  Wilson 


Susquehanna  University 
Selinsgrove,  Pa. 
January  6,  1939 


Luther  and  the  Totalitarian  State 

by  G.  Morris  Smith 

When  Martin  Luther  stood  at  Worms  in  1521  before  the  Imperial  Diet  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  championed  the  inherent  right  of  a  man  to  read  the 
Bible  for  himself,  to  interpret  it  as  God  gave  him  the  Spirit  to  understand  it,  he 
re-affirmed  the  principle  of  democracy  proclaimed  in  the  New  Testament,  that  we 
ought  "to  obey  God  rather  than  men." 

Luther  was  fighting  a  totalitarian  church.  The  Pope  was  still  a  potent  figure  in 
European  politics,  and  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  was  but  the  secular  arm  of  his 
power  to  do  his  bidding.  In  the  middle  ages,  Pope  Hildebrand  humbled  the  Em- 
peror, Henry  IV,  and  made  him  kneel  in  the  snow  for  absolution.  By  an  ecclesiastical 
system  of  penance  and  meritorious  works  carried  out  through  the  confessional,  the 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  fashioned  an  instrument  of  tyrannical  power  over  men's 
lives.  Priest  and  peasant  must  do  the  Pope's  bidding  or  pay  the  price  of  excom- 
munication and  fall  under  the  imperial  ban  and  be  reduced  to  the  status  of  an  out- 
law with  a  bounty  upon  their  heads.  This  was  the  tyranny  of  a  totalitarian  church. 

Luther  boldly  denied  that  any  such  power  belonged  to  Pope,  Council,  or  Emperor 
over  man's  conscience.  From  professor's  rostrum,  from  parish  pulpit,  by  disputa- 
tion at  Leipsig,  through  written  tracts,  by  spoken  word,  on  the  witness  stand  before 
Emperor,  princes,  and  papal  legates,  he  declared  that  the  most  sacred  relationship 
of  life  is  the  relation  of  a  man  to  his  God,  and  that  nothing,  neither  Pope  nor 
Council,  nor  Diet,  nor  State,  can  be  allowed  to  separate  a  man  from  his  God.  And 
there  was  born  again  the  great  primary  doctrine  of  the  inviolability  of  the  human 
personality  which  is  at  once  the  central  principle  of  democracy. 

Today  organized  society  faces  the  threat  of  a  new  challenge,  a  similar  challenge 
to  the  one  Luther  faced  and  yet  quite  different.  He  faced  the  challenge  of  a  total- 
itarian church;  we,  that  of  a  totalitarian  state. 

The  doctrine  of  this  new  political  creed  is  simply  this,  that  the  state  or  govern- 
ment has  a  right  to  order  and  control  every  department  of  our  life,  the  industrial, 
the  social,  the  educational,  the  religious,  and  even  individual  thinking.  The  instru- 
ments of  a  tyrannical  state  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  a  tyrannical  church, 
specious  education,  motivated  by  a  desire  to  strengthen  party  power  so  as  to  annihi- 
late all  opposition,  vociferous  affirmation  of  good  will  for  the  common  man  based 
on  false  promises  that  cannot  be  redeemed  without  the  destruction  of  character  or 
the  bankruptcy  of  the  state;  the  arrogation  unto  the  state  of  powers  which  do  not 
rightfully  belong  to  it;  encroachment  upon  the  rightful  province  of  private  initia- 
tive, of  the  home,  of  the  church,  until  at  last  liberty  has  departed  and  we  find  our- 
selves under  the  fearful  domination  of  a  ubiquitous  state. 

Totalitarianism  belongs  to  medievalism  and  not  to  the  spirit  of  Luther.  It  is 
motivated  by  a  lust  for  power  rather  than  service,  by  the  desire  for  riches  rather  than 
blessedness,  by  the  fear  of  others  rather  than  the  resolute  purpose  to  understand  our 
neighbors.  It  is  accompanied  by  intolerance  of  anything  that  gets  in  the  way  of 
governmental  control.  It  suppresses  race,  it  controls  or  suppresses  education  and 
exiles  its  learned  professors,  it  regiments  business,  and  it  even  dares  to  intimidate 
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the  church.  It  destroys  our  great  freedoms,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  the  freedom  of 
public  assembly,  freedom  of  speech,  and  freedom  of  worship.  Such  is  the  spirit  of 
medievalism.  This  is  the  absolutism  against  which  Luther  protested. 

Four  hundred  years  ago  Luther  posted  his  ninety-five  theses  against  ecclesiastical 
absolutism;  we  are  now  called  to  stand  resolutely  against  political  absolutism. 

Let  no  one  think  that  political  absolutism  is  not  a  present  danger.  It  has  been  ex- 
emplified for  twenty-one  years  in  Russia;  for  ten  years  in  Italy;  and  six  years  in 
Germany.  Everywhere  it  has  gone  it  has  tended  to  destroy  freedom,  cripple  educa- 
tion, and  put  in  jeopardy  religion. 

As  this  mode  of  high  pressure  government  control  seeks  to  fasten  itself  on  the 
body-politic,  it  does  so  with  such  subtle  refinement  by  gradually,  but  increasingly, 
claiming  power  as  an  angel  of  light.  It  uses  the  method  of  social  concern,  of  fair 
promises,  of  liberal  governmental  gifts,  when  all  the  while  its  promises  are  only 
specious,  cannot  be  realized  within  the  framework  of  freedom,  and  even  if  they 
were  realized  would  work  great  harm  to  the  internal  fiber  of  the  people  and  to  the 
stability  of  the  state. 

If  Luther  were  here  today,  I  believe  he  would  reaffirm  in  words  that  no  man  could 
misunderstand  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  our  Christian  faith,  which  are 
the  bedrock  foundations  of  democracy,  principles  which  are  in  danger  of  being 
glossed  over  and  rubbed  out  of  mind  by  the  sinuous,  subde,  unctuous  flirtations  of 
a  totalitarian  state.  These  principles,  tested  in  the  fires  of  ancient  conflicts,  are: 

1.  the  inviolability  of  the  individual 

2.  the  inherent  right  of  parents  to  choose  the  educational  influences  which 

shall  mould  the  lives  of  their  own  children 

3.  the  right  of  free  and  independent  institutions  of  learning  in  every 

democracy 

4.  the  right  of  religion  to  teach  the  truth  as  it  sees  it  as  the  privilege  which 

grows  out  of  the  sacred  relation  of  a  man  to  his  God 
He  would  reaffirm  the  great  principle  of  the  separation  of  church  and  state;  that 
the  church  must  not  seek  to  dominate  the  state  as  the  Pope  did  in  the  days  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire;  that  on  the  other  hand  the  state  must  not  seek  to  dominate 
the  church  or  abridge  her  privileges  as  it  is  now  doing  in  Russia  and  Germany,  and 
has  even  sought  to  do  in  this  country  through  legislation  respecting  the  education 
of  children.  We  must  as  citizens,  heirs  of  the  freedom  of  the  fathers,  be  on  our 
guard  against  accretions  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  state  through  the  philosophy 
of  easy-going  paternalism.  It  is  true  that  in  a  democracy  where  the  state  is  primarily 
responsible  for  the  education  of  the  masses,  it  must  not  use  its  educational  charter 
in  such  a  way  as  to  deprive  parents  of  the  right  to  educate  their  children  at  the 
schools  and  colleges  of  church  formation;  nor  must  it  enact  legislation  that  will 
manifestly  make  it  almost  impossible  for  church  schools  to  survive.  Such  a  law  was 
passed  in  Oregon  some  years  ago.  Fortunately  it  was  declared  unconstitutional  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  That  law  demanded  that  children  must 
attend  the  public  schools  of  the  state.  By  its  terms  they  could  not  attend  church 
schools.  Such  a  law,  if  allowed  to  stand,  would  strike  the  death  blow  to  parochial 
and  private  schools  of  education  and  would  put  all  education  of  children  under  the 
regimented  dominance  of  the  state.  Sooner  or  later  independent  colleges  and  higher 
institutions  of  learning  would  have  to  yield  themselves  to  the  educational  patterns 
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of  a  political  regime.  This  is  an  un-American,  an  undemocratic  conception.  It  is 
part  and  parcel  of  medievalism  and  is  the  mode  of  the  totalitarian  state. 

No,  church  and  state  must  work  in  mutual  helpfulness  in  a  democracy.  Each  has 
its  own  rights  which  must  be  respected.  They  must  not  dominate  each  other  nor 
seek  to  make  negative  the  usefulness  of  each  other.  The  church  must  not  use  force 
but  education  and  moral  suasion  and  good  living  to  perform  its  service  effectually. 
The  state  in  a  democracy  must  always  guarantee  freedom  to  the  church  to  develop 
in  the  exercise  of  its  religious  privilege  up  to  its  highest  usefulness.  Christian  citi- 
zens must  respect  the  powers  that  be  and  be  good  citizens,  loyal  to  the  best  purposes 
of  the  nation.  In  a  world  where  men  are  free  the  state  seeks  mainly  to  enable  and 
encourage  men  to  grow  up  in  enlightenment,  in  right  living,  and  in  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  with  such  freedom  as  a  man  shows  himself  capable  of  using.  The  church 
on  the  other  hand  must  not  strive  for  temporal  power,  but  only  for  spiritual  power 
to  regenerate  the  lives  of  citizens  and  to  make  them  men  and  women  of  dependable 
character. 

The  spirit  of  free  America  was  born  at  a  university  where  a  young  student  read 
the  Bible  for  himself  and  gave  his  released  spirit  freedom  to  do  right.  The  principle 
of  individual  freedom  found  an  early  and  hospitable  home  here  in  America.  With 
freedom  came  the  necessity  for  education,  religion,  and  social  obligation.  They  all 
go  hand  in  hand.  Our  forefathers  founded  colleges  and  schools  to  promote  and 
interpret  traditions  of  this  new  democracy.  These  traditions  cannot  be  sustained, 
our  democracy  cannot  be  maintained,  where  education  and  religion  do  not  work 
their  service  hand  in  hand  under  the  cheerful  guarantee  of  the  state,  and  where  the 
service  of  education  and  religion  is  not  kept  free  of  regimenting  tendencies  of  the 
modern  state.  Let  no  one  vote  against  progress  by  refusing  to  give  to  education  and 
religion  freedom  to  develop  according  to  its  inward  genius.  No  government  pat- 
tern must  be  clamped  upon  education  or  religion,  for  the  very  soul  of  these  dynamic 
forces  is  the  atmosphere  of  liberty. 

Luther  exercised  a  reconciling  influence  amid  the  conflicts  of  his  time.  To  purify 
society  and  politics,  he  believed  in  the  power  of  the  gospel  simply  preached  and 
forcefully  taught  in  schools  and  colleges.  His  own  words  are  pertinent  for  us  today: 
— "I  would  not  have  the  gospel  maintained  by  violence  and  bloodshed.  By  the 
Word  the  world  has  been  overcome;  by  the  Word  the  church  has  been  preserved; 
by  the  Word  it  will  also  be  restored;  and  as  the  anti-Christ  has  gained  his  power 
without  violence,  so  he  will  fall  without  violence." 
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The  Conflict  of  French  and  English 
Educational  Philosophies  in  Egypt 

by  Russell  Galt 

In  the  land  of  Egypt  a  unique  situation  exists  in  the  field  of  Comparative  Educa- 
tion. In  this  country,  as  in  no  other,  the  two  leading  educational  philosophies  of 
the  world,  the  French  and  the  English,  have  met,  thus  furnishing  an  unusual  op- 
portunity for  an  interesting  and  valuable  comparative  study.  Part  I  of  this  paper 
describes  and  contrasts  the  French  and  the  English  educational  philosophies. 

Part  II  shows  how  France  and  England  got  into  Egypt,  how  their  philosophies 
followed,  and  how  France  has  won  the  cultural  and  educational  contest.  Part  III 
raises  a  question  concerning  the  adequacy  of  the  French  philosophy  and  proposes  a 
new  answer  to  the  old  question,  "Why  did  the  English  act  as  they  did  in  Egyptian 
education?" 

PARTI 

A.    French  Educational  Philosophy 

The  French  possess  the  world's  most  popular  educational  philosophy,  judged 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  copied  by  other  countries.  It  is  a  clear-cut  and 
well  defined  idea,  part  of  a  political  concept  of  government  known  as  centralization. 
It  works  itself  out  logically  into  one  uniform  and  highly  coordinated  system  of 
schools  under  the  centralized  control  of  an  all-powerful  Ministry  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion at  Paris.  To  understand  it,  one  must  first  understand  the  Frenchman.  Con- 
cerning him,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  he  is  above  all  things  "a  man  of  logic, 
thought,  and  reason"  rather  than  a  man  of  action  or  even  of  passion.  "The  French- 
man excels  in  intellectual  work.  He  finds  within  himself  naturally  and  in  their 
spontaneous  vigor  all  the  tendencies  which  favor  the  exercise  of  thought  .  .  .  Above 
all  the  Frenchman  wants  to  know,  to  know  exactly  . . .  For  him  to  know  is  to  see.  To 
understand  is  to  see  clearly."1  Thus,  in  the  foregoing  quotation,  Spain's  former 
representative  to  the  League  of  Nations,  Salvador  de  Madariaga,  sums  up  the  uni- 
versally accepted  fact  that  the  French  mind  is  characterized  by  reason,  logic,  and 
intellectual  clarity. 

Dr.  Friedrich  Sieburg,  in  his  startling  German  study  of  France  in  the  modern 
world,  takes  a  humorous  shot  at  this  national  characteristic  when  he  says:  "The 
French  have  orderly  minds  but  disorderly  railway  stations."2 

It  is,  therefore,  natural  that,  with  his  love  for  reason,  the  Frenchman  should  think 
out  in  advance  logical  philosophies.  At  least,  we  can  be  sure  that  he  has  done  so  in 
education. 


1  Salvador  de  Madariaga,  Englishmen,  Frenchmen  and  Spaniards,  p.  64, 
Oxford  University  Press,  London,  1931. 

2  Friedrich  Sieburg,  Who  Are  These  French?,  p.  10,  The  MacMillan  Com- 
pany, New  York,  1932. 
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France  stands  for  a  great  philosophic  idea  in  education:  that  of  uniformity, 
standardization,  and  centralization  to  procure  national  solidarity.  The  French  be- 
lieve that  education  and  all  other  forms  of  national  activity  are  best  conducted  by 
Government  experts  rather  than  by  a  democratic  and  amateur  public.  This  phil- 
osophy has  gained  wide  acceptance  throughout  the  world,  and  Egypt,  Japan,  Tur- 
key, Persia,  many  of  the  Balkan  States,  and  most  of  the  South  American  republics 
have  adopted  in  the  main  the  French  idea  of  a  highly  centralized  and  monopolistic 
system  of  state  education  to  achieve  the  ends  of  nationalism. 

B.  English  Educational  Philosophy 

In  contrast  with  the  uniformity  and  definiteness  of  the  French,  the  English 
educational  philosophy  seems  to  be  utter  chaos.  At  first  sight,  the  English  school 
system  seems  to  be  such  a  blooming,  buzzing  confusion,  appears  to  be  so  little 
systematized,  has  so  little  direction  from  a  central  authority,  and  presents  such  a 
jumble  of  conflicting  trends  that  one  despairs  of  discovering  any  educational  phil- 
osophy behind  it.  But  on  closer  study,  it  is  seen  that  the  chaos  of  the  system 
accords  with  the  nature  of  the  Englishman  and  that  out  of  his  nature  there  has 
developed  what  may  be  called  a  philosophy  of  education. 

To  understand  it,  one  must  look  at  the  Englishman.  Observers  are  generally 
agreed  that  two  outstanding  qualities  mark  him.  Essentially,  to  use  Madariaga's 
phrase,  he  is  "a  man  of  action,"  rather  than  a  man  of  logic.  Coupled  to  this,  he  is 
an  individualist,  loves  liberty,  and  has  a  distrust  of  governmental  interference  in 
the  freedom  of  individuals  to  work  out  group  activities  in  their  own  way.  Being  "a 
man  of  action,"  he  does  not  prepare  detailed  and  logical  plans  in  advance  like  the 
Frenchman,  but  prefers  to  cross  the  bridge  when  he  comes  to  it.  As  a  result  we 
have  the  Englishman's  policy  of  "muddling  through"  in  political,  diplomatic,  and 
domestic  crises.  Sir  Michael  Sadler,  perhaps  their  foremost  educational  expert,  has 
pointed  out,  "the  Englishman  finds  his  philosophy  through  action  instead  of  de- 
termining his  action  by  philosophy."3 

It  is  this  love  of  freedom,  distrust  of  theory,  absence  of  a  written  philosophy,  de- 
pendence on  action  and  experience,  and  unconcern  with  contradictions  which  have 
caused  English  education  to  grow  up  like  Topsy.  Private  initiative,  with  its  patch- 
work quilt  of  variegated  schools,  has  prevailed  rather  than  a  centralized  system 
beautifully  coordinated  and  integrated  under  an  omnipotent  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion giving  orders  from  London.  Instead  of  uniformity,  with  all  schools  essentially 
the  same,  local  authorities,  private  groups,  and  individuals  have  been  left  free  to 
work  out  their  own  educational  salvation,  with  the  result  that  England  presents 
not  a  system,  as  does  France,  but  unique  and  universally  known  schools  like  Eton, 
Rugby,  and  Harrow  and  universities  like  Oxford  and  Cambridge  which  stand 
out  with  all  the  charm  of  rare  personalities. 

With  this  attitude  of  scepticism  towards  theory,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
the  English  universities  have  utterly  neglected  to  develop  a  philosophy  of  educa- 


3  Sir  Michael  Sadler,  "The  Philosophy  Underlying  the  System  of  Education 
in  England,"  Educational  Year  Book,  p.  24,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York,  1929. 
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tion.  Sir  Michael  Sadler  flays  Oxford  and  Cambridge  for  their  indolence  in  this 
important  field.4 

To  sum  up,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  English  educational  philosophy  is  marked  by  the 
absence  of  any  all-embracing,  integrating,  and  centralizing  idea  such  as  character- 
izes France.  Dr.  Kandel  states  that  on  the  positive  side  the  philosophy  underlying 
English  education  is  the  idea  that  the  less  interference  there  is  by  a  central  authority, 
the  better  for  the  development  and  progress  of  the  system.  There  is  thus  constant 
opposition  to  state  monopoly  and  state  interference.  Public  education  is  a  part  of  a 
competitive  system,  allowing  opportunities  for  diversity  of  opinions,  conduct,  and 
group  activities.  The  justification  for  this  principle  is  that  out  of  this  hodge-podge 
of  variety  and  diversity  come  growth  and  progress.5  This  is  essentially  the  American 
philosophy  also  and  is  known  in  political  science  as  decentralization. 

Let  us  note  how  these  contrasting  philosophies  got  into  Egypt  and  what  hap- 
pened when  they  met  there. 

PART  II 

A.  How  France  Got  into  Egypt  and  What  Followed  Educationally 

The  first  important  contact  that  Egypt  had  with  France  dates  back  to  1789,  when 
Napoleon,  anxious  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  British  and  their  route  to  India,  landed  his 
expedition  in  Egypt  and  captured  Cairo  from  the  Mameluke  dynasty.  This  mili- 
tary expedition  was  educationally  important  and  unique  because  it  carried  not  only 
the  instruments  and  personnel  of  war,  but  also  a  group  of  122  scientists  and 
archaeologists,  who  during  the  three  years  of  the  French  occupation  did  a  Hercu- 
lean task  of  scientific  exploration  and  founded  the  lnstitut  d'Egypte. 

But  this  short  occupation  of  Egypt  by  France  was  not  doomed  to  complete  failure 
by  the  British  victory  in  1801  which  drove  the  French  army  out  of  the  valley  of  the 
Nile.  For,  to  quote  an  Englishman:  "The  occupation  left  a  permanent  mark  upon 
the  country.  Bonaparte  himself  profoundly  impressed  the  Egyptians  and  his 
ideals  captured  their  imagination.  French  methods  of  administration  still  influence 
the  Egyptian  Government,  [1928]  French  habits  of  thought  still  dominate  educated 
Egyptian  society.  It  was  a  prodigious  achievement  to  accomplish  within  the  short 
space  of  three  years."6 

Napoleon's  first  impression  on  the  country  was  followed  quickly  by  a  series  of 
events  which  solidified  in  Egypt  the  foundation  of  French  culture  which  he  had 
laid.  The  great  Mohammad  Aly  came  to  power  in  1803.  He  is  generally  credited 
with  having  Europeanized  Egypt.  Probably  charmed  by  his  own  memories  of 
Napoleon,  and  acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  lnstitut  d'Egypte,  he  turned  to 
the  French  for  assistance  in  the  remaking  of  Egypt.  An  able  Frenchman,  Dr.  An- 
toine  Clot,  was  called  in  to  fashion  an  ambitious  scheme  of  national  education.  A 
Council  or  Ministry  of  Education,  after  the  French  type,  was  created  in  1836,  and 


4  Educational  Year  Book,  1929,  op.  cit.,  pp.  10-11. 

5  I.  L.  Kandel,  op.  tit.,  article  on  "The  Administration  of  Education  in  Eng- 
land," p.  25. 

6  P.  G.  Elgood,  The  Transit  of  Egypt,  p.  45,  Edward  Arnold  &  Co.,  London, 
1928. 
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following  the  French  plan  of  centralization  an  imposing  array  of  primary,  sec- 
ondary, and  technical  schools  was  laid  out. 

It  is,  therefore,  to  be  noted  that,  while  France  lost  the  struggle  for  military  su- 
premacy, being  forced  out  of  Egypt  in  1801,  yet  the  small  foundation  of  French 
culture  laid  by  Napoleon  and  his  Institut  d'Egypte  was  built  upon  by  Mohammad 
Aly,  French  professors,  French-trained  Egyptians,  and  French  missionaries,  until 
it  has  become  the  most  formidable  cultural  force  which  dominates  modern  Egypt. 
Not  only  so,  but  it  is  the  French  political  concept  of  bureaucratic  centralization 
which  is  followed  in  every  government  office  in  Egypt  today.  Education  is  no  ex- 
ception to  this  rule,  and  the  French  philosophy  of  administrative  centralization  is 
the  warp  and  woof  of  the  modern  education  of  Egypt. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  with  such  a  head  start,  the  clear-cut  and  logical  doctrine 
of  centralization  won  such  a  remarkable  victory.  Truly  clarity  hath  its  own  rewards. 

B.  The  British  Occupation  and  Its  Effect  on  Education 

In  1875,  Disraeli  bought  from  the  bankrupt  Khedive  Ismail  Egypt's  shares  in 
the  Suez  Canal.  By  this  purchase,  England  became  the  largest  individual  share- 
holder in  the  Canal  and  automatically  was  thrust  into  affairs  in  Egypt.  In  1882  the 
Arabi  rebellion  broke  out.  France  refused  to  assist  England  in  quieting  this  out- 
burst, and  so  England  put  down  the  rebellion  alone,  bombarding  Alexandria  from 
the  sea  and  defeating  Arabi's  army  at  Tel-el-Kebir  in  September,  1882. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  by  this  intervention  in  Egypt,  England  again  muddled 
into  a  tight  situation  which  she  never  planned  in  advance.  Egypt  was  nominally  a 
part  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  yet  England  had  brought  order  by  military  force  in 
a  territory  over  which  she  had  no  political  claim  or  legal  right.  At  this  juncture 
England  made  a  decision  that  openly  put  her  into  Egypt  by  announcing  that  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Egypt  was  so  bad  that  permanent  tranquillity  and  financial  sol- 
vency could  only  be  brought  about  by  better  administration  of  government  than  the 
Khedive  was  able  to  give.  She  stated  that  this  situation  called  for  a  reconstruction 
of  Egypt's  affairs,  that  Great  Britain  would  indicate  the  nature  of  that  reconstruc- 
tion, and  that  the  British  Government  would  continue  to  occupy  Egypt  until  it  was 
provided  with  honest  and  ordered  government.  This  daring  announcement  divided 
Europe;  Germany,  Italy,  and  Austria  approved,  while  Turkey  and  France  disap- 
proved. But  England  went  ahead,  and  appointed  a  British  financial  adviser  and  a 
group  of  experts  to  set  in  order  Egypt's  army,  irrigation,  police,  and  finances. 
England  thus  announced  to  the  world  that  from  that  time  on  she  claimed  a 
privileged  position  in  Egyptian  administration.  Within  a  year,  it  was  seen  that  the 
work  would  call  for  leadership  of  unusual  character  and  in  1883,  Cromer,  who  had 
formerly  been  in  Egypt  on  the  Anglo-French  Debt  Commission,  was  recalled  to 
Cairo  from  India.  He  served  until  1907,  a  period  of  twenty-four  years,  and  his 
record  is  one  of  unprecedented  material  success.  As  early  as  1889,  financial  sol- 
vency was  an  accomplished  fact.  The  work  of  Cromer  in  irrigation,  railways,  posts, 
telegraphs,  roads,  and  justice  is  one  of  the  greatest  monuments  of  British 
colonial  administration. 
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But  what  about  education?  The  record  of  achievement  in  this  field  evidently 
did  not  keep  pace  with  that  in  the  other  fields  of  colonial  administration  recorded 
above.  Certainly  Englishmen  themselves  point  to  their  program  in  education  as  the 
least  satisfactory  of  all  their  accomplishments  in  Egypt.  For  example,  George 
Young  says:  "It  is  best  to  admit  frankly  the  failure  of  Cromerism  in  respect  of 
Egyptian  education.  It  is  admitted  by  even  staunch  supporters  of  the  British  oc- 
cupation as  Sir  Valentine  Chirol,  who  writes:  'In  no  other  field  has  British  guidance 
failed  so  signally  as  in  that  of  education'."7 

Stated  briefly,  England  seems  to  have  entered  Egypt  with  a  rather  definite  policy 
in  the  tangible  and  material  things  of  colonial  administration  which  enabled  her 
to  drive  through  to  a  scintillating  success.  But  in  the  less  tangible  field  of  educa- 
tion she  had  no  such  definite  philosophy  and  logical  procedures.  She  had  only  a 
handful  of  decentralized  practices  which  had  evolved  at  home  out  of  English 
conditions  and  for  English  consumption.  The  implications  and  meanings  of 
such  decentralized  practices  had  never  been  worked  out  logically  for  either  home 
use  or  foreign  export. 

Therefore,  it  was  perfectly  natural  for  the  English  to  come  to  Egypt,  find 
there  a  French  centralized  system  in  full  bloom,  and  at  first  leave  it  absolutely 
alone.  Only  later,  as  men  of  action  facing  a  real  situation,  did  they  move  to  counter- 
act French  influence.  But  having  no  educational  philosophy  to  dictate  plans  and 
objectives,  they  had  to  muddle  through.  The  result  is  one  of  the  queerest  anoma- 
lies to  be  found  in  the  field  of  Comparative  Education,  i.e.  with  French  arms  com- 
pletely removed  from  the  country,  and  after  fifty  years  of  political  and  military 
domination  by  England,  Egypt  possesses  an  educational  system  which  in  philosophy 
and  practice  exceeds  even  the  French  in  the  rigidity  of  its  bureaucratic  and  ad- 
ministrative centralization. 

PART  III 

A.  A  Question  Concerning  the  Adequacy  of  French  Educational 
Centralization  for  Countries  Other  than  France 

The  French  philosophy  of  administrative  centralization  is  a  natural  outcome  of 
conditions  peculiar  to  France.  Like  so  many  things  that  are  French,  its  source 
can  be  traced  back  to  Napoleon,  who  found  centralization  a  most  satisfactory 
scheme  of  government  for  an  emperor.  Although  the  question  has  often  been  raised 
as  to  why  the  French  Republic  continues  to  operate  under  a  system  of  government 
which  is  so  distincdy  bureaucratic,  strong  arguments  can  be  presented  to  show 
that  centralization  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  genius  and  temperament  of  the 
French  people.  But  when  it  is  exported  to  other  peoples,  by  its  very  nature  centraliza- 
tion tends  to  suppress  peoples  which  are  not  highly  individualistic,  and  in  conse- 
quence perpetuates  static  modes  of  thought  and  prevents  the  quickest  possible 
growth  in  political  and  social  progress. 

It  is  granted  at  once  that  the  positive  and  clear-cut  French  idea  can  be  trans- 
planted to  other  peoples  with  great  ease  and  working  efficiency.  It  is  crystal-clear 


7  George  Young,  Egypt,  pp.  165-6,  Ernest  Benn,  Ltd.,  London,  1927. 
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in  its  aims  and  its  consequent  procedures.  It  is  easier  to  apply  in  a  foreign  land 
where  there  is  great  illiteracy  than  a  system  like  the  English  which  is  not  even  clear 
to  itself.  Regardless  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  French  idea,  its  positive  clarity 
gives  it  a  force  that  accomplishes  certain  national  aims  with  thoroughness  and 
speed. 

Now  a  case  can  be  made  against  the  centralized  system  because  it  tends  toward 
servile  obedience  to  superiors,  decision-making  in  an  arbitrary  manner  by  a  few  ex- 
perts, and  conformity  without  question  by  the  rest  of  the  people.  With  its  bureau- 
cratic Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  its  centralized  machinery,  its  avowed  aim  of 
securing  national  solidarity  and  uniformity  of  education,  its  hierarchy  of  officials, 
its  muzzling  of  teachers,  its  dictation  from  above,  its  fixed  and  rigid  syllabi,  and  its 
cramming  examination  system — all  these  characteristics  make  the  French  phil- 
osophy and  system  most  unsuited  for  peoples  that  desire  education  to  fit  them  for 
a  status  of  independence  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

The  emphasis  of  the  French  philosophy  is  on  uniformity.  Oriental  peoples  al- 
ready have  enough  uniformity.  Above  all  things  they  need  a  philosophy  that  will 
stress  individuality.  The  Easterner,  by  his  sacred  traditions,  his  paternal  family 
system  and  his  fatalistic  religion  is  already  given  to  a  static  mass  complacency.  His 
own  beliefs  elevate  the  sacredness  of  authority  and  subservience  to  superiors.  What 
he  needs  in  education  is  a  philosophy  that  will  make  him  think,  elevate  his  indi- 
viduality, emphasize  the  rights  of  his  personality,  free  him  from  subservience  to 
superiors,  and  let  him  loose  from  old  traditions  so  that  he  may  dare  to  make  new 
syntheses  of  thought  adapted  to  Eastern  conditions.  French  educational  philosophy, 
by  its  very  nature,  can  not  do  this  for  him.  It  perpetuates  the  greatest  weaknesses  of 
the  Eastern  modes  of  thought. 

Probably,  the  ideal  system  for  Eastern  peoples  is  not  the  extremes  of  British  or 
American  decentralization  on  the  one  hand  or  French  centralization  on  the  other 
but  the  combination  of  the  two. 

B.  Why  Did  the  British  Act  as  They  Did  in  Egyptian  Education? 

In  conclusion  let  us  turn  to  the  old  and  interesting  question  as  to  why  the 
British  acted  as  they  did  in  Egyptian  education. 

Two  contradictory  answers  are  often  given  to  explain  this  riddle.  Both  seek  to 
find  the  solution  in  the  field  of  politics  and  imperialism.  One  is  that  England  did 
practically  nothing  in  education  because  she  was  interested  only  in  financial  sol- 
vency. The  other  is  that  England  deliberately  framed  the  present  educational  sys- 
tem to  keep  Egyptians  ignorant  and  subservient.  Neither  of  these  answers  is  true 
to  the  facts.  England  did  make  herself  interested  in  more  than  financial  solvency 
and  did  unmistakably  put  her  hand  into  education.  Also  she  did  not  frame  the 
present  system.  She  found  it  entrenched  when  she  arrived  there  and  did  the  best 
she  could  to  break  it  up. 

This  paper  proposes  a  new  and  original  answer  to  this  old  question.  It  sug- 
gests that  the  most  direct  and  satisfying  solution  is  not  to  be  found  in  politics  or 
imperialism,  but  in  the  field  of  education  itself.  England  acted  educationally  in 
Egypt  in  true  and  direct  line  with  her  educational  philosophy,  or  lack  of  it.  She 
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had  no  clear-cut,  logical,  well-thought-out,  and  generally  accepted  doctrine  to  guide 
her  in  the  use  of  education  as  an  instrument  of  colonial  policy.  She  had  nothing  but 
the  broken  stick  of  muddling  through.  What  could  be  reasonably  expected  from 
British  officials  whose  training  ignored  the  importance  of  education  and  the  pos- 
sible uses  of  it?  Sir  Michael  Sadler's  dictum  worked  out  in  practice:  "A  country 
which  does  not  study  and  write  about  the  philosophy  of  its  own  education  cannot 
expect  to  be  preeminendy  successful  in  using  education  as  an  instrument,  I  will  not 
say  of  policy,  but  of  reformation." 

Given  in  advance  an  analysis  of  the  limping  philosophy  of  English  education, 
even  a  minor  prophet  could  have  predicted  what  would  happen  when  it  battled 
with  the  brilliant  and  rapier-sharp  doctrine  of  France. 

In  Egypt,  England  had  an  army,  France  an  idea.  England  had  educational  con- 
trol, France  a  clear  educational  philosophy.  Because  the  French  did  have  such  an 
organized  philosophy  and  the  English  did  not,  the  French  pen  has  proved  mightier 
than  the  English  sword. 
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Are  the  Students  of  Lower  Intelligence  and  Lower 

Academic  Achievement  Entering  Upon 

the  Work  of  Teaching? 

by  George  F.  Dunkelberger 

A  formidable  amount  of  professional  reading  matter  has  been  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  general  public  to  show  the  significance  of  the  teacher  in  the  educa- 
tional scheme.  This  teacher-emphasis  is  not  peculiar  to  any  one  period  of  our 
educational  history.  Such  an  emphasis  is  rather  uniformly  distributed  throughout 
the  centuries.  The  only  difference  that  may  be  noted  in  course  of  time  is  the  in- 
creasing emphasis.  As  is  the  teacher  so  is  the  school.  The  teacher  is  the  hinge  upon 
which  the  school  swings.  Any  educational  program  is  likely  to  be  what  the 
teacher  makes  it.  Von  Humboldt  said:  "What  you  would  have  in  the  life  of  the 
nation,  you  must  first  put  into  its  schools."  It  may  well  be  said  that  America  is 
rapidly  becoming  what  her  one  million  teachers  make  it  possible  for  her  to  be- 
come. Martin  Luther  said:  "A  good  schoolmaster  can  never  be  rewarded  for  his 
faithful  services.  Next  to  being  a  preacher,  there  is  no  office  I  would  sooner  fill 
than  that  of  the  school  teacher.  Next  to  the  ministry,  it  is  the  most  useful,  the 
greatest  and  the  best."  The  influence  of  the  teacher  becomes  perfectly  obvious. 

It  is  not  the  writer's  purpose  to  eulogize  the  school  teacher.  He  simply  wishes 
to  place  him  in  his  true  perspective.  This  is  made  necessary  in  order  to  understand 
the  significance  of  the  topic  under  discussion.  Only  in  proportion  as  the  teacher's 
importance  is  sensed  can  there  be  an  intelligent  selection  of  persons  for  the  work 
of  teaching.  Schools  no  longer  dare  be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  the  best  that 
society  can  provide.  The  general  assumption  is  that  teaching  is  considered  today 
much  less  of  a  stepping  stone  to  the  "learned  professions"  and  more  in  terms  of  be- 
coming a  "learned  profession"  itself.  Teaching  can  be  definitely  characterized  a 
profession  only  when  it  fully  possesses  the  earmarks  of  (1)  the  ideal  of  service  to 
humanity  rather  than  personal  profit,  (2)  the  possession  of  specialized  knowledge 
and  skill  preserved  in  technical  language,  (3)  a  protracted  period  of  preparation, 
(4)  life  membership,  and  (5)  membership  in  an  effective  teacher  organization. 

There  is  no  dearth  of  applicants  in  these  days  for  the  profession  of  teaching. 
Candidates  are  presenting  themselves  faster  than  society  can  absorb  them.  Teacher- 
education  institutions  face  the  difficult  task  of  determining  which  of  these  candi- 
dates ought  to  be  subjected  to  the  necessary  period  of  preparation.  What  principles 
and  methods  of  procedure  for  the  selection  of  student  teachers  should  an  institu- 
tion employ?  Should  a  teacher-education  institution  take  all  who  present  them- 
selves in  the  hope  that  it  will  get  the  best,  and  the  poorest  in  due  time  be  elimi- 
nated? Isn't  it  true  that  a  hit-and-miss  procedure  is  too  expensive?  Are  teachers 
just  born,  or  are  they  made,  or  are  they  both  born  and  made?  Can  a  wise  selection 
be  made  of  candidates  even  before  the  period  of  preparation  begins?  If  so,  the 
time,  expense,  disappointments,  educational  inefficiency,  misdirected  energy,  the 
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suppressed  urges,  the  large  turn-overs,  and  even  the  expensive  horizontal  and 
vertical  supervision  can  be  obviated.  There  is  too  much  involved  in  a  mere  struggle 
for  existence  and  a  survival  of  the  fittest  policy  in  anything  that  comes  under 
the  caption  of  education. 

A  few  questions  may  be  in  order.  How  do  those  students  who  are  preparing 
themselves  for  the  teaching  profession  compare  in  intelligence  and  scholarship 
with  those  who  are  preparing  for  the  other  professions?  Quite  recently  at  least 
two  distinguished  educators  have  bluntly  asserted  that  those  students  in  college 
who  possess  lower  intelligence  and  poorer  cultural  backgrounds  are  entering  the 
profession  of  teaching.  Similar  assertions  have  been  voiced  rather  generously  of 
late  in  public  meetings  and  in  educational  conferences.  What  credence  can  be 
attached  to  such  statements?  Do  they  have  any  factual  basis?  Within  the  past 
several  years  an  effort  has  been  made  to  find  out  whether  such  statements  find  any 
support  in  our  own  institution. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  the  teaching  and  the  non-teaching  groups 
at  Susquehanna  University  over  a  period  of  five  years.  The  certification  of  the 
teaching  group  is  restricted  to  the  high  school  level  with  the  exception  of  the  music 
group  which  includes  both  the  elementary  and  the  high  school  levels.  At  Susque- 
hanna the  students  are  marked  "Excellent"  (A)  with  three  quality  points  for  each 
credit  hour;  "Good"  (B)  with  two  quality  points  for  each  credit  hour;  "Average" 
(C)  with  one  quality  point  for  each  credit  hour;  "Passing"  (D)  with  no  quality 
point,  and  "Failure"  (F)  with  no  credit  for  the  course.  The  table  should  be  read 
as  follows:  Of  the  52  members  of  the  graduating  class  of  1934,  8  graduates  were  in 
the  Public  School  Music  work  with  an  average  of  1.50  quality  points  for  the  four 
years  and  with  an  average  Intelligence  Quotient  of  108;  9  graduates  were  in  the 
work  of  Commercial  Education  with  an  average  of  1.65  quality  points  for  the  four 
years  and  with  an  average  Intelligence  Quotient  of  108;  the  27  academic  teachers 
had  an  average  of  1.75  quality  points  and  an  average  Intelligence  Quotient  of  113; 
the  8  other  Liberal  Arts  students  had  an  average  of  1.21  quality  points  for  the  four 
years  with  an  average  Intelligence  Quotient  of  110;  and  the  entire  graduating 
class  for  the  year  of  52  members  had  an  average  of  1.61  quality  points  for  the  four 
years  with  an  average  Intelligence  Quotient  of  110;  and  so  on  for  the  remaining 
years.  Even  a  casual  examination  of  the  table  does  not  reveal  any  inferiority  in  in- 
telligence and  scholarship  on  the  part  of  the  teaching  groups  in  comparison  with 
the  non-teaching  groups,  and  with  the  graduating  classes  as  a  whole.  Whatever 
differences  exist  among  the  different  groups  are  very  slight  and  can  be  regarded  as 
statistically  negligible. 

Similar  findings  have  been  disclosed  very  recently  in  other  Pennsylvania  colleges. 
Such  evidence  refutes  the  declarations  of  Dean  Virginia  C.  Gildersleeve1  of  Barnard 
College  and  of  Dr.  W.  S.  Learned2  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching.  There  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  those  students  who 


1  "State  Requirements  that  Discourage  Educated  Persons  from  Teaching," 
Educational  Record,  January  1936. 

2  Thirty-First  Report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  -for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching,  "Tested  Achievement  of  Prospective  Teachers  in  Pennsylvania." 
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prepare  for  teaching  are  at  least  equal  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  college  students 
generally.  This  is  certainly  as  it  should  be. 

Such  findings  are  encouraging  for  the  future  of  the  teaching  profession  since 
numerous  researches  have  substantiated  the  general  prognostic  value  of  intelligence 
and  scholarship.  Dr.  W.  F.  Dearborn's  study3  of  school  and  university  grades  has 
been  a  pioneer  in  this  field,  and  perhaps  the  most  frequently  cited.  Professor  Edwin 
L.  Holton's  study4  of  the  predictive  value  of  scholastic  marks  at  the  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College  is  scarcely  less  familiar.  When  75  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
scholastic  marks  of  those  rated  highly  successful  after  graduation  are  A's  and  B's, 
and  when  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  scholastic  marks  of  those  who  rank  below  the 
average  in  life  work  are  D's  and  F's,  then  the  most  unwilling  are  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge relationships.  Success  in  college  indicates  about  the  same  level  of  success 
in  later  life.  Of  the  many  factors  related  to  teaching  success,  intelligence  and  schol- 
arship certainly  have  demonstrated  their  prognostic  values. 

Another  study  in  the  same  general  field  is  that  of  Dr.  Junius  L.  Meriam5  as  a  doc- 
toral dissertation  at  Columbia.  Dr.  Meriam  set  himself  the  task  of  finding  whether 
academic  scholarship  has  any  predictive  value  so  far  as  success  in  teaching  is  con- 
cerned and  whether  the  best  scholars  during  the  freshman,  sophomore,  and  junior 
years  in  college  are  going  to  be  the  best  teachers.  Dr.  Meriam  found  that  the  scho- 
lastic achievement  in  professional  courses  had  a  higher  prognostic  value  than  the 
scholastic  achievement  in  academic  courses.  Of  all  the  professional  courses,  student 
teaching  proved  to  be  the  best  index,  however,  of  future  success  in  the  profession 
of  teaching. 

Dr.  G.  T.  Somers6  followed  the  career  of  156  graduates  of  the  Farmville  Virginia 
State  Normal  School  and  determined  their  teaching  success  from  ratings  by  super- 
intendents, principals,  and  supervisors  based  upon  thirty-three  teaching  qualities. 
He  found  a  coefficient  of  correlation  of  +.60  between  teaching  success  and  the 
scholastic  ratings  in  academic  subjects,  and  a  coefficient  of  +.70  between  teaching 
success  and  their  student  teaching.  These  correlations  are  unusually  high,  much 
higher  than  those  usually  found  by  investigators  in  this  field  generally  but  never- 
theless they  definitely  confirm  the  general  conclusion. 

One  of  the  best  researches  of  recent  date  is  that  of  Dr.  Roy  R.  Ullman7  for  his 
doctoral  dissertation  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  His  subjects  were  students  of 
the  university.  His  conclusions  show  that  student  teaching  takes  first  place  as  a 
prognostic  factor  in  teaching  success;  the  achievements  in  academic  courses  of  study 
take  second  place;  the  socio-economic  status  of  the  student,  third  place;  the  achieve- 
ments in  professional  courses  of  study,  fourth  place;  and  social  intelligence,  fifth 
place. 


3  "School  and  University  Grades,"  University  of  Wisconsin. 

4  Journal  of  Educational  Research. 

5  Normal  School  Education  and  Efficiency  in  Teaching,  Teacher's  College 
Contribution,  Columbia  University. 

6  Pedagogical  Prognosis,  Teachers'  College  Contribution,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

7  The  Prognostic  Value  of  Certain  Factors  Related  to  Teaching  Success, 
The  A.  L.  Garber  Co.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 
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The  most  sanguine  would  immediately  declare  the  above  only  a  few  of  the  many, 
many  factors  related  to  teaching  success.  What  shall  be  said  about  personality, 
health,  vitality,  initiative,  loyalty,  cooperation,  leadership,  poise,  dependability, 
courage,  courtesy,  honesty,  forcefulness,  broadmindedness,  balance,  adaptability, 
sincerity,  sociability,  common  sense,  spirituality,  or  any  other  indispensable  trait 
that  make  for  character  and  personality  as  factors  related  to  success  in  teaching? 
The  fact  is  that  the  whole  and  not  any  separate  part  of  a  man's  personality  is  the  real 
prognosis.  The  profession  of  teaching  is  as  complex  as  life  itself.  Persons  ranking 
high  in  education,  business,  and  statecraft  may  remember  little  indeed  of  what  was 
taught  them  but  they  may  remember  a  great  deal  of  the  person  or  persons  who  did 
the  teaching. 
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Radical  Disfranchisement  in  South  Carolina 

(1867-68) 

by  William  A.  Russ,  Jr. 

Peace  is  often  harder  to  win  than  a  war.  This  was  certainly  true  after  the  Civil 
War,  when  the  task  was  made  more  difficult  because  the  North  itself  was  divided  on 
the  question  of  what  kind  of  peace  to  impose  upon  the  South.  Lincoln  had  already 
worked  out  a  policy  of  generosity  towards  the  Southerners,  but  it  had  become  clear, 
long  before  he  died,  that  his  party  was  not  with  him.  Johnson  tried  to  carry  out 
Lincoln's  program,  but  met  opposition  from  the  radicals  who  not  only  wished  to 
punish  the  rebels,  but  who  also  wanted  to  build  up  a  Republican  party  in  the  South 
based  upon  original  Unionists.  Johnson  restored  the  State  governments  and  per- 
mitted the  Confederates  to  man  them.  Congress,  controlled  by  radicals,  refused  to 
recognize  this  Lincoln-Johnson  brand  of  reconstruction  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
denying  seats  to  Senators  and  Representatives  from  the  restored  States.  This  act,  in 
December,  1865,  meant  that,  unless  Johnson  and  the  radicals  could  compose  their 
differences,  the  job  of  reconstruction  would  have  to  be  done  all  over  again.  After  a 
winter  of  bickering  between  the  President  and  Congress,  the  radicals  decided  to 
offer  to  the  Johnson  States  a  test  of  their  sincerity  in  the  form  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  Perhaps,  if  they  accepted  the  Amendment,  they  would  be  admitted, 
although  this  contract  was  never  set  down  on  paper.  Many  Conservative  leaders, 
North  and  South,  charged  that  the  radicals  were  deliberately  setting  up  conditions 
(that  is,  the  clauses  of  the  Amendment)  which  they  knew  the  Southerners  could 
not  accept. 

South  Carolina,  like  all  the  other  conquered  States,  except  Tennessee,  rebuffed, 
with  haughty  disdain,  the  offer  of  terms  as  made  by  the  radicals  in  the  Amendment. 
One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  this  refusal  to  cooperate  was  the  third  section,  the  dis- 
franchising clause.  In  his  message  to  the  State  Assembly,  the  Johnson  Governor, 
James  L.  Orr,  spoke  the  minds  of  all  when  he  counselled  no  handling  of  the  evil 
thing.  After  denouncing  the  entire  Amendment,  he  said  of  disfranchisement: 

The  third  section,  if  its  spirit  were  carried  out,  would  not  only  disorganize 
the  State  government  in  all  its  departments,  but  would  render  it  nearly  im- 
possible for  the  people  of  South  Carolina  at  least  to  recognize  a  government 
until  Congress  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  in  the  case  of  each  individual  person, 
removes  the  disability.1 

The  Baltimore  Transcript  reminded  South  Carolina  that  it  had  been  in  the  van 

during  the  war  and  should,  therefore,  be  the  last  to  bow  before  radical  tyranny; 

commenting  upon  this  statement,  the  Charleston  Mercury  added:  "Its  [ratification 

of  the  Amendment]  shame  would  cling  to  us  forever;  it  would  abase  and  stultify 

every  Southern  State."2   The  Senate  refused  the  Amendment  unanimously;  the 


1  Quoted  by  John  S.  Reynolds,  Reconstruction  in  South  Carolina,  1865- 
1877  (Columbia,  S.C.,  1905),  pp.  33-34. 

2  January  5,  1867. 
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House  by  all  but  one  vote.3  At  this,  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  Phoenix  congratulated 
all  the  Southern  people  upon  their  refusal  to  accept  the  Amendment  and  called  the 
act  "one  of  the  grandest  moral  spectacles  that  any  crushed  people  ever  exhibited."4 
Chivalric  South  Carolina  was,  it  seemed,  chivalric  still — but  only  for  a  few  weeks 
more. 

This  proud  intransigence  was  daunted,  but  only  a  little  daunted,  when,  after  the 
radical  victory  in  the  Congressional  elections  of  1866,  the  spectre  of  even  harsher 
disfranchisement  loomed  on  the  horizon.  The  so-called  New  Confederate  Move- 
ment, as  a  counter  measure  or  compromise,  received  considerable  support  in  the 
State — especially  from  Orr,  the  Johnson  Governor.  This  plan,  which  was  devoted 
to  the  purpose  of  forestalling  a  worse  gesture  from  Congress,  included  most  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  except  the  disqualifying  clause,  and 
added  educational  and  property  qualifications  for  voting.5  The  scheme,  even  if  it 
had  been  acceptable  to  all  conservative  whites,  was  doomed  to  fail,  for  the  radicals 
were  not  disposed  to  listen  to  any  terms  coming  from  rebels  and  Johnson  men.  It 
soon  became  clear  that  there  was  no  chance  of  Congress  accepting  a  principle  by 
which  all  whites  who  could  vote  in  1865  should  be  allowed  to  vote  now — such  a 
policy  would  mean  no  disfranchisement  at  all,  and  the  radicals  were  determined 
that  at  least  the  worst  of  the  Confederates  should  be  shelved. 

The  gesture  failed,  Congress  passed  the  military  reconstruction  laws,  and  at  once 
the  query  went  up  all  over  the  State:  Who  are  disfranchised?  All  the  radicals  at 
Washington,  but  especially  Senator  John  Sherman  who  had  played  a  prominent 
part  in  pushing  the  reconstruction  legislation  through,  were  deluged  with  letters 
asking  this  question.6  Others  wished  to  know  if  Sherman  could  not  get  them  re- 
stored as  soon  as  possible  in  order  that  they  could  help  in  radical  reconstruction. 
More  of  these  questions  arose  as  soon  as  General  D.  E.  Sickles  (who  was  appointed 
to  command  the  Second  District  of  which  South  Carolina  was  a  part)  moved  to 
register  those  able  to  vote. 

The  disabled  class,  as  in  the  other  States,  exhibited  two  typical  attitudes  regarding 
their  own  disfranchisement.  Governor  Orr  represented  those  who  did  not  like  it, 
but  who,  in  the  interest  of  peace,  were  willing  to  swallow  their  pride  and  accept, 
even  if  it  meant  their  own  retirement.  Ex-Governor  B.  F.  Perry  typified  the  rabid 
unreconstructed  group  of  Secessionists  who  preached  death  rather  than  acceptance 
of  the  indignities  included  in  the  military  laws.  He  reviled  those  who  would  stoop 
to  accept  the  Congressional  policy  and  appealed  to  the  old  spirit  of  South  Carolina 
to  kill  the  projected  radical  constitutional  convention  by  voting  against  it.    The 


3  Francis  Butler  Simkins  and  Robert  Hilliard  Woody,  South  Carolina  dur- 
ing Reconstruction  (Chapel  Hill,  N.C.,  1932),  p.  63. 

4  Quoted  by  Indianapolis  Journal,  January  22,  1867. 

5  Cincinnati  Gazette,  January  2,  1867  and  Savannah  Republican,  February 
9,  1867.  The  Augusta  Constitutionalist,  February  8,  1867,  called  it  "Recon- 
struction Gone  Mad." 

6  For  example,  D.  B.  McCreight,  editor  of  a  Winnsboro  newspaper,  asked 
Sherman  for  a  list  of  those  disfranchised.  He  wished  to  publish  it  for  the  in- 
formation of  his  readers  (Sherman  Papers,  CXVIII,  27311,  Library  of  Con- 
gress) . 
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radicals,  he  said,  "think,  by  giving  universal  suffrage  to  the  negro,  they  will  be  able 
to  radicalize  the  Southern  States.  With  this  aim,  the  military  bill  was  passed,  dis- 
franchising leading  public  men  and  enfranchising  the  negro."7 

While  die-hard  rebels,  like  the  Charleston  Mercury,  were  preaching  opposition  to 
the  radical  program  and  were  favoring  the  continuance  of  military  rule  (since  the 
rulers  would  be  white),  Sickles  caused  an  outburst  of  Southern  wrath  when,  on 
May  30,  1867,  he  issued  an  order  which  made  negroes  eligible  for  jury  duty.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  whites  this  was  abominable,  because  it  would  mean  the  Africanization 
of  the  courts.  Sickles  had  simply  ordered  that  all  citizens  who  could  fulfill  require- 
ments, such  as  the  payment  of  taxes,  were  eligible  to  be  jurors.8  Because  the  oath  in 
the  reconstruction  act  eliminated  a  large  class  of  citizens  from  civil  and  political 
privileges,  the  whites,  with  some  reason,  protested  most  vehemendy  that  the  jury 
decree  gave  over  the  trial  of  all  cases  to  ignorant  negroes.  The  General's  act  made 
fodder  for  the  irreconcilable  group  who  had  been  preaching  against  Africanization 
of  the  State,  and  who  now  had,  as  it  thought,  proof  positive. 

Like  all  the  commanders,  Sickles  found  it  almost  impossible  to  secure  officers  to 
man  the  State's  provisional  government  under  him.  He  had  perforce  to  allow  most 
of  the  Johnson  men  to  remain  in  office  if  they  did  not  become  too  obstreperous.  On 
May  30,  1867  he  announced  that  all  citizens  who  could  take  the  oath  in  the  recon- 
struction act  were  eligible  for  posts  under  the  State  government.9  A  cipher  telegram 
of  June  17, 1867  to  his  superior,  U.  S.  Grant,  tells  its  own  story: 

Sixth  Section  of  first  military  government  act  authorizes  the  removal  of 
nearly  every  civil  officer  in  the  south.  From  governors  down,  not  more  than 
one  in  twenty  could  take  the  oath  if  required  to  do  so  by  a  military  order  of 
three  lines.  This  may  become  necessary  to  the  successful  execution  of  the 
reconstruction  measure  passed  by  Congress.10. 

The  General  again  made  difficulty  for  himself  by  writing  to  Senator  Lyman 
Trumbull  a  much-reproduced  letter  in  which  he  came  out  strongly  for  general 
amnesty.  The  reason  he  gave  for  the  suggestion  was  that  otherwise  the  reconstruc- 
tion acts  would  disfranchise  most  of  the  intelligence  of  the  State.  His  doctrine, 
which  was  the  same  as  Horace  Greeley's,  is  easily  understood,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
facing  an  impasse  in  the  task  of  filling  offices  with  eligible  men: 

Hence  the  true  solution  [he  said]  is  to  declare  Universal  Suffrage  and  Uni- 
versal Amnesty.  And  this  is,  in  my  judgment,  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
Congressional  plan  of  Reconstruction.  It  will  enlarge  the  range  of  choice  for 
the  important  Judicial,  Executive  and  Legislative  departments  of  the  State 
Governments,  now  inconveniently  confined  to  classes  very  few  of  whom  are 
fit  to  hold  office.11 

And  much  more  in  the  same  vein.  The  letter  acted  like  a  bombshell  in  the  radical 
camp.  For  one  of  their  own  minions  to  suggest  a  means  whereby  the  entire  plan  of 
reconstruction  would  be  nullified,  was  little  less  than  treason  to  the  party.  Sickles, 


7  Perry  to  editors  of  Columbia  Phoenix,  clipped  in  Charleston  Mercury, 
May  18, 1867;  see  also,  statement  of  Perry  in  Charleston  Mercury,  May  15, 1867. 

8  Annual  Cyclopaedia.  1867,  p.  694. 

9  "General  Orders  2  Military  District,"  XXII,  73-74  (Old  Records  Division, 
Adjutant-General's  Office,  Munitions  Building,  Washington,  D.  C). 

10  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  14  (40  Cong.  1  Sess.),  p.  58. 

11  July  1,  1867,  in  Johnson  Papers,  CXVI,  16013  (Library  of  Congress) ;  also 
in  "Letters  Sent.  Head  Quarters  2.  nd.  Mil.  Dist.",  I,  219  ff. 
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in  command  and  on  the  scene,  knew  better  than  they  in  Washington,  what  dis- 
franchisement was  doing;  this  criticism  of  the  very  policy  he  was  executing,  coming 
as  it  does  from  a  radical  General,  is  unimpeachable  evidence  of  what  the  outcome 
would  be:  negro-radical  government. 

In  the  same  letter  to  Trumbull,  Sickles  brought  out  another  problem  that  was 
bothering  those  Generals  who  were  believers  in  the  Congressional  policy.  The  first 
two  reconstruction  laws  had  been  so  vague  that  district  commanders  and  their  sub- 
ordinates were  at  a  loss  to  know  whom  to  disfranchise.  Requests  for  enlightening 
interpretations  came  from  all  five  districts  to  the  General  of  the  Army  (Grant),  who 
passed  them  on  to  President  Johnson  who  referred  them  to  Attorney-General  Henry 
Stanbery.  The  decision,  as  finally  rendered  by  Stanbery,  interpreted  the  laws  in 
such  a  way  that  the  radicals  envisioned  thousands  of  rebels  voting  against  the  radical 
policy,  instead  of  being  disfranchised.  Gorham  later  put  it:  ".  .  .  the  question  of 
disqualification  was  to  be  left  exclusively  to  the  disqualified.  No  man  was  to  be 
disqualified  who  was  willing  to  swear  that  he  was  qualified."12  This  simply  meant 
that  the  registrars  would  be  forced  to  list  as  an  elector  any  rebel  who  was  willing  to 
perjure  himself.  When  he  received  orders  from  the  President  to  put  Stanbery's  de- 
cision into  execution,  Sickles  was  so  angry  that  he  said  to  Trumbull: 

I  have  decided  not  to  begin  Registration  in  this  District  until  Congress  re- 
vises the  President's  views  of  the  disfranchising  clause.  I  trust  therefore  that 
it  will  be  the  pleasure  of  Congress  to  extend  the  time  for  the  completion  of  my 
Registration,  until  say  October  or  November. — If  I  proceed  now  and  disregard 
the  instructions  of  the  President  my  action  would  be  regarded  as  insubordina- 
tion. If  I  follow  the  instructions,  many  would  probably  be  registered  not 
eligible  according  to  the  true  interpretation  of  the  Acts  of  Congress.13 
He  went  on  to  point  out  other  weaknesses  of  the  laws  and  advised  that  Congress 
meet  at  once  and  sew  up  the  leaks;  for  instance,  it  should  make  plain  if  lawyers 
were  disfranchised.  A  few  days  later,  on  July  6,  he  wrote  to  the  Adjutant-General 
to  say  that  he  flatly  refused  to  abide  by  the  orders  of  the  President:  "I  have  the 
honor  to  report  that  in  my  judgment  it  is  not  expedient  to  commence  Registration 
in  this  Military  District  until  it  Shall  be  finally  determined  who  may  be  regis- 
tered."14 

With  reconstruction  thus  endangered,  the  radicals  called  Congress  into  session 
at  once.  A  third  reconstruction  law  was  pushed  through  on  July  19,  1867,  to  over- 
turn Stanbery's  interpretations.  Now  Sickles  could  order  his  subordinates  to  register 
as  rigidly  as  possible,  eliminating  all  doubtful  cases.  No  longer  could  a  rebel  register 
on  his  own  recognizance.  The  conservative  journals,  such  as  the  Charleston  Mer- 
cury, saw  the  hope  of  a  white  man's  government  ended.  That  paper  turned  to  a 
vitriolic  denunciation  of  the  heinousness  of  imposing  negro  rule  upon  the  State 
through  an  unfair  disfranchisement  of  the  whites.15 

Preparations  for  registration  had  been  going  on  ever  since  Sickles  had  arrived  in 
his  District.  Governor  Orr  seems  to  have  tried  to  get  his  hands  on  registration  pro- 


12  George  C.  Gorham,  Life  and  Public  Services  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton  (Two 
volumes;  Boston  and  N.  Y.,  1899),  II,  372. 

is  "Letters  Sent.  Head  Quarters  2.  nd.  Mil.  Dist",  I,  219  ff.;  also  in  Johnson 
Papers,  CXVI,  16013. 

14  Ibid.,  p.  230. 

15  Cf.,  December  18,  1867. 
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cedure  by  ordering  local  State  officials,  such  as  sheriffs,  to  send  in  the  names  of  men 
who  could  take  the  oath.16  But  Sickles  soon  stopped  this  by  selecting  registration 
officers  in  his  own  way.  Every  registrar  had  to  subscribe  to  the  iron-clad  oath  of 
July  2,  1862,  which  made  the  applicant  swear  that  he  had  never,  under  any  circum- 
stances, given  any  aid  to  the  Confederacy.  Even  at  that,  some  tainted  persons 
slipped  through  the  meshes  and  later  had  to  be  removed  from  the  registration 
boards.17  Many  of  the  registrars  were  soldiers,  because  of  the  scarcity  of  original 
Unionists  who  could  take  the  iron-clad. 

The  State  was  divided  into  109  registration  districts,  each  district  under  a  board 
of  three  men.18  In  due  course  of  time  intricate  rules  for  registering  were  drawn  up 
at  the  General's  headquarters,  printed,  and  distributed  to  registrars.  Circulars, 
special  and  general  orders,  and  instruction  sheets  can  be  found  by  the  dozens  among 
the  files  of  the  Second  Military  District,  in  the  Old  Records  Division,  Adjutant- 
General's  Office,  at  the  Munitions  Building,  Washington.19  The  minutest  direc- 
tions were  set  down  for  the  guidance  of  registering  officers,  in  order  to  prevent  all 
those  who  could  possibly  be  disfranchised  under  the  terms  of  the  military  laws,  from 
registering  and  taking  part  in  the  organization  of  the  new  radical  government. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  after  enactment  of  the  law  of  July  19,  1867,  which 
made  little  despots  out  of  the  registrars.  Many  of  these  circulars  are  too  long  for 
reproduction;  one,20  therefore,  which  was  sent  out  on  October  31,  1867  to  lay  down 
the  details  for  the  final  revision  of  the  registration  books  before  the  election  for 
delegates  to  the  constitutional  convention,  must  suffice.  It  contained  nine  sections. 
Table  I  was  a  list  of  officials,  like  sheriffs,  marshals,  tax  collectors,  and  post- 
masters who,  having  held  office  before  the  war  and  having  then  rebelled,  might  be 
challenged  and  examined  by  the  registering  boards.  Table  II  listed  the  officials 
who,  having  held  office  before  the  war  and  having  then  entered  the  rebellion,  could 
not  be  challenged  because  they  had  never  taken  an  oath  to  the  United  States  as 
office-holders;  these  included  deputy  marshals,  attorneys,  and  similar  individuals. 
Table  III  made  a  catalogue  of  those  acts  which  comprised  rebellion  and  which, 
therefore,  disqualified  a  man  from  registering:  investing  in  Confederate  bonds, 
engaging  in  the  production  of  salt  for  the  Confederate  States,  hunting  Federal 


16  Philadelphia  Press,  May  2,  1867. 

17  Cj.,  "Registration  Endorsements.  Bureau  Civil  Affairs  2  Military  Dis- 
trict," XLIII,  4.  This  book  is  full  of  letters  from  applicants  for  registering 
jobs,  most  of  whom  wished  to  know  whether  they  were  disabled.  See  also  the 
Circular  of  May  18,  1867,  which  ordered  all  post  commanders  to  nominate,  for 
registrar,  only  those  men  who  could  take  the  iron-clad  oath  ("General  Orders 
2  Military  District,"  XXII,  58). 

18  Simkins  and  Woody,  op.  cit.,  p.  71. 

19  Cj.,  General  Orders  18,  issued  from  Charleston,  May  8, 1867,  giving  direc- 
tions for  registration;  also  General  Orders  60,  Charleston,  July  19,  1867,  for 
names  of  registrars  appointed  and  the  districts  wherein  they  were  to  sit.  These 
can  be  found  in  "General  Orders  2  Military  District,"  XXII,  42-44  and  142  ff. 
For  the  mechanics  of  registration,  such  as  orders,  poll  books,  and  blanks, 
which  were  sent  to  local  boards,  see  "Letters  Sent.  1867-8.  Bureau  of  Civil 
Affairs,  2d  Milt.  Dist."  The  most  important  orders  were  printed  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  14  (40  Cong.  1  Sess.),  pp.  66  ff. 

2<>  "General  Orders  2  Military  District,"  XXII,  318  ff. 
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prisoners  with  dogs,  and  many  other  activities.  Table  IV  enumerated  those  acts 
which  did  not  indicate  any  aid  to  the  rebellion,  such  as:  feeding  rebel  soldiers, 
State  legislature.  Table  V  gave  the  grounds  for  a  challenge  that  would  result  in 
rejecting  an  applicant.  These  included:  inability  to  take  the  oath,  deseration  from 
the  United  States  army,  and  disfranchisement  under  the  laws  of  Tennessee.  Tables 
aiding  a  son  to  enter  the  Confederate  service,21  and  being  a  candidate  for  a  rebel 
VI,  VII  and  VIII  offered  additional  charges  that  were  insufficient  for  the  challenge 
and  rejection  of  prospective  voters.  Table  IX  was  a  schedule  of  heterogeneous 
causes  for  refusing  a  man  the  right  to  vote — such  as  larceny  and  felony.22 

It  would  seem  that  such  detailed  directions  would  cover  all  possible  cases,  yet 
the  registering  boards  were  ever  being  faced  with  problems  that  had  to  be  appealed 
to  a  higher  authority  for  adjudication.  One  ticklish  question  was  whether  pre- 
bellum  militia  officers  in  South  Carolina  had  been  civil  officers;  if  so,  they  were  now 
disfranchised  provided  they  had  entered  the  rebel  service.23  Notaries  public  were 
not  disqualified,  even  if  they  had  fought  against  the  Union;  commissioners  of  free 
schools  and  commissioners  of  roads  were.24.  It  all  depended  upon  whether  they  had 
taken  an  oath  to  the  United  States  before  the  war,  as  office-holders,  and  then  had 
broken  that  oath  by  aiding  the  South.  Many  decisions  were  given  scathing  criti- 
cism by  the  rebel  press,  because  every  rejected  person  decreased  the  chances  of  the 
whites  outnumbering  the  blacks.  The  Charleston  Courier  objected  to  the  custom 
of  disabling  naturalized  citizens  who  had  rebelled;  its  case  rested  on  the  claim  that, 
upon  becoming  citizens,  they  had  not  taken  the  office-holders'  oath,  and  that  the 
military  laws  disqualified  only  those  who  fought  after  having  been  officials.  It  also 
believed  that  rejection  of  attorneys  and  counsellors-at-law  was  illegal  because  the 
old  Constitution  of  the  State  had  required  such  professional  men  to  take  an  oath  to 
the  State,  and  not  to  the  United  States.25 

The  number  of  disfranchised  persons  in  South  Carolina  is  uncertain — just  as 
uncertain  as  in  the  other  States — but  one  guess  placed  the  number  at  8,244. 26  In  any 
event,  the  work  of  registration  was,  by  September  30,  1867,  done:  46,346  whites 
and  78,982  blacks,  twenty-one  of  the  thirty-one  districts  having  negro  majorities.27 


21  Nevertheless,  the  United  States  Senate  excluded  Philip  F.  Thomas  of 
Maryland  from  his  seat  because  he  had  lent  his  son  money  to  join  the  rebel 
army.  See  Sen.  Mis.  Doc.  11  (40  Cong.  2  Sess.)  and  Cong.  Globe,  March  18, 
1867,  pp.  171-80. 

22  The  reader  has  no  doubt  perceived  that  all  Confederate  veterans  could 
vote,  provided  they  had  not  been  office-holders  before  the  war. 

23  See  decision  of  A.  J.  Willard,  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Civil  Affairs,  in 
"Registration  Endorsements.  Bureau  Civil  Affairs  2  Military  District,"  XLIII, 
6;  also  Assistant  Adjutant-General  J.  W.  Clous  to  General  H.  B.  Clitz,  August 
14,  1867,  in  "Letters  Sent"  of  the  Second  Military  District,  I,  334. 

24  "Registration  Opinions.  Bureau  of  Civil  Affairs"  of  the  Second  Military 
District,  L,  2. 

2s  August  20,  1867. 

26  Edward  McPherson,  A  Hand-Book  of  Politics  for  1868  (Washington,  D.C., 
1868)  p.  374. 

27  John  Porter  Hollis,  The  Early  Period  of  Reconstruction  in  South  Carolina 
(Baltimore,  1905),  pp.  73-78,  gives  the  details.  See  also  Sickles  to  the  Adju- 
tant-General of  the  Army,  September  5,  1867,  in  Johnson  Papers,  CXX, 
16863;  and  Simkins  and  Woody,  op.  cit.,  pp.  71-72. 
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This  was  not  particularly  comforting  to  the  whites,  who,  heavily  outnumbered, 
predicted  a  pure  negro  government.  Many  of  the  conservatives  felt  that  there  was 
little  reason  for  any  further  campaigning,  for,  as  the  Charleston  Marury  said,  even 
if  every  eligible  white  man  voted  against  the  convention  and  voted  for  respectable 
delegates,  there  was  no  hope  of  preventing  a  negro  majority.  Its  program  was: 

Having  nothing  to  gain,  therefore,  and  everything  to  lose,  we  should  avoid 
committing  ourselves  to  the  legality  of  the  election  by  any  participation  in  it 
whatever.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  South  Carolinian  to  absent  himself  from  the 
polls. . . .  We  should  treat  it,  as  we  intend  to  make  it — a  nullity.28 

Yet  in  spite  of  deliberate  abstention  from  the  polls  by  many  whites  and  the  heavy 
disfranchisement  of  others,  there  was  considerable  doubt  for  some  time,  among 
Democrats,  whether  the  convention  had  been  voted  for  or  not.29  The  wish  was 
likely  father  to  the  thought,  because  the  radicals  won.  The  convention  was  to  meet 
and  would  contain  a  majority  of  negroes — seventy-six  of  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  members. 

The  negro  majority  made  even  some  of  the  radicals  wonder  if  all  would  go  well 
in  a  convention  composed  of  so  many  inexperienced  blacks — many  of  whom  only 
several  years  before  were  slaves  picking  cotton.  A  letter  to  Salmon  P.  Chase  from 
Gilbert  Pillsbury,  a  Massachusetts  man  who  had  been  in  the  State  for  four  years 
and  who  was  now  the  head  of  the  Union  League  in  South  Carolina,  is  illuminating 
in  this  connection: 

The  Union  Republican  party  of  this  State  is  composed  mainly,  as  you  are 
well  aware,  of  its  lately  enfranchised  citizens,  having  but  few  representative 
men,  and  practised  [sic]  politicians.  .  .  It  [the  convention]  will  be  composed 
no  doubt,  mainly  of  loyal  men;  but  we  do  not  know  a  Single  loyal  man  of  the 
legal  profession  in  the  State,  who  will  be  likely  to  participate  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  that  body.  .  . .  We  desire  draft  of  a  Constitution,  as  complete  in  all  its 
parts  as  may  be,  and  as  well  suited  to  our  wants  as  the  most  thorough  legal 
judgement  can  devise,  [sic']  This  request  may  seem  hardly  modest,  but  our 
need  is  imperative. . . . 

We  are  attempting  to  "reconstruct,"  but  it  is  in  the  midst  of  ruins.  There 
are  but  few  white  men  in  sympathy  with  us,  and  colored  men  are  too  im- 
poverished to  render  us  pecuniary  assistance.  .  .  . 

Having  access  to  only  a  few  buildings  (he  continued),  the  radicals  were  finding 
difficulty  in  locating  a  convention  hall,  and  they  lacked  a  good  news  organ  even 
after  determined  efforts  to  establish  one.  Why  could  not  "our  monied  friends"  in 
the  North  lend  what  was  needed?  "The  Military  here,  as  a  general  rule,  do  not  co- 
operate with  radical  men;  and  the  [Freedmen's]  Bureau  is  a  little  inclined  to  con- 
servatism; but  a  few  of  us,  with  suitable  assistance,  will  carry  the  State  triumphandy 
for  the  most  radical  reconstruction  measures  of  Congress."30  This  letter  requires  no 
comment  except  the  statement  that,  coming  from  a  radical,  it  is  valuable  evidence 
as  to  what  disfranchisement  was  doing  to  South  Carolina. 

The  constitutional  convention,  upon  meeting,  invited  Governor  Orr  to  make  an 
address.  His  speech  was  an  appeal  for  generosity  toward  his  own  class  of  whites: 


28  November  16,  1867. 

29  Charleston  Mercury,  November  27,  1867;  see  also  December  17  and  18, 
1867. 

30  September  24, 1867,  in  Chase  Papers,  XCIX,  14959  (Library  of  Congress) . 
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Those  of  you  who  are  to  the  manor  born  [he  could  hardly  mean  the  seventy- 
six  negroes]  know  the  fact  that  very  few  white  men  in  South  Carolina  ab- 
stained from  some  participation  in  the  war.  You  know  further  that  the  in- 
telligence, wealth,  and  virtue  of  South  Carolina  entered  eagerly  into  that  war, 
and  that  when  it  is  attempted  to  disfranchise  or  denounce  those  persons  as 
unworthy  of  public  trust,  it  is  to  exclude  the  real  intelligence  and  experience 
of  the  State  from  her  councils.31 

Yet  the  convention  at  once  resolved  that  the  State  officers  should  be  removed  be- 
cause they  were  disloyal  and  were  impeding  reconstruction.32 

There  was  relatively  little  ado  over  disfranchisement  in  the  convention,  which, 
in  spite  of  having  so  many  blacks,  was  remarkably  generous.  The  committee  on 
franchise  and  elections  reported  an  article  on  March  4,  1868,  providing  for  dis- 
franchisement from  voting  and  office-holding  only  for  those  coming  under  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  that  is,  those  who,  before  the  war  had  taken  an  office- 
holder's oath  to  the  United  States,  and  then  rebelled;  and  the  assembly  might,  by 
a  two-thirds  vote,  remove  this  disability  as  far  as  it  applied  to  the  State.  C.  P.  Leslie, 
in  a  minority  report,  objected  even  to  this  mild  disqualification,  saying  that  he 
wished  universal  suffrage:  "I  am  in  favor  of  allowing  every  person  who  has  been 
disqualified  from  voting  by  the  reconstruction  laws  of  Congress,  or  who  may  here- 
after be  disqualified  by  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  Howard  amendment  [that 
is,  the  disfranchising  article  in  the  Fourteenth  Amendment],  to  vote  and  hold 
office."33  The  majority  report  was  accepted,  so  far  as  disfranchisement  was  con- 
cerned, except  that  the  permission  for  the  legislature  to  remove  disabilities  was  not 
granted,  probably  because  it  was  felt  that  such  a  power  might  interfere  with  the 
intentions  of  Congress,  which,  according  to  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  had  the 
right  to  restore  disabled  persons  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  This  made  release  from 
State  disqualification  depend  entirely  upon  Congressional  action,  and  meant  that 
those  disfranchised  for  Federal  office,  would  be  disfranchised  for  State  office,  also, 
unless  Congress  acted.  The  assembly  was  prohibited  from  disfranchising  anyone, 
except  for  treason,  murder,  robbery,  and  dueling — and  then  only  after  conviction 
in  accordance  with  due  process  of  law.34  The  convention  also  signalized  its  modera- 
tion when,  on  March  14,  1868,  R.  C.  DeLarge,  a  negro,  offered  a  resolution  which 
requested  Congress  to  relieve  all  citizens  of  the  State  from  political  disabilities.35 
This  received  vociferous  support  from  many  of  the  negroes.  But  the  generosity  of 
the  blacks  did  not  succeed  in  assuring  a  request  for  enfranchisement  of  all  whites. 
The  Committee  on  Petitions  did,  however,  finally  recommend  a  list  of  persons  for 


31  Hollis,  op.  cit.,  p.  87. 

32  Annual  Cyclopaedia,  1868,  pp.  693-94. 

33  Proceedings  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  South  Carolina,  Held  at 
Charleston,  S.  C,  beginning  January  14th  and  ending  March  17th,  1868 
(Charleston,  1868),  pp.  742-43;  see  also,  pp.  722-23  and  874-75. 

34  The  Constitution  is  printed  as  House  Ex.  Doc.  274  (40  Cong.  2  Sess.),  vol. 
17. 

35  Proceedings,  op.  cit.,  p.  877.  The  same  recommendation  was  made  by  the 
first  radical  Governor,  R.  K.  Scott,  in  his  first  message  to  the  legislature  (Sim- 
kins  and  Woody,  op.  cit.,  p.  113). 
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Congressional  amnesty.36  So  restrained  had  been  the  work  of  the  convention  in 
respect  to  disfranchisement  that  even  the  conservative  Charleston  Daily  News  was 
honest  enough  to  say:  "The  constitution  framed  by  the  Reconstruction  convention 
is  more  liberal  in  regard  to  the  right  of  suffrage  than  any  other  constitution  in  the 
Southern  states  made  under  the  authority  of  the  Congressional  legislation."37  In 
other  respects  the  Constitution  was  not  so  generous. 

In  spite  of  the  liberality  thus  demonstrated  by  the  radicals,  the  State  convention 
of  the  Democratic  party  appealed  to  the  people  against  the  Constitution,  finding 
many  specifications  for  condemnation.  One  of  the  main  charges  was  that  it  dis- 
franchised a  large  number  of  the  best  citizens  of  the  State,  and  that  this  policy  was 
"kept  up  by  the  mean  whites,  not  for  the  good  of  the  State,  but  to  enable  them- 
selves to  get  and  hold  all  the  offices."  For  that  and  other  reasons,  they  declared  that 
they  preferred  military  government  to  such  a  Constitution.  Yet  the  Constitution 
carried,  by  some  44,000  votes,  and  the  Republicans  won  the  State  offices.  At  this, 
the  Democratic  State  Central  Executive  Committee  memorialized  Congress  against 
Africanizing  the  State.38 

In  General  Orders  79,  on  May  2, 1868,  General  E.  R.  S.  Canby  (who  had  succeed- 
ed Sickles  as  district  commander)  proclaimed  the  acceptance  of  the  Constitution  and 
published  the  names  of  the  successful  candidates  who  would  organize  the  govern- 
ment. But  every  State  officer,  thus  elected,  who  could  not  take  the  iron-clad  oath 
of  July  2,  1862,  or  who  was  disqualified  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,39  would 
not  be  permitted  to  take  office  until  Congress  removed  his  disability,  or  unless  the 
ninth  section  of  the  act  of  July  19,  1867,  was  made  inoperative  by  the  admission  to 
Congress  of  the  State's  representatives.40  In  South  Carolina,  as  in  most  of  the  other 
reconstructed  States,  there  arose  that  question  which  vexed  all  military  commanders: 
Were  the  new  radical  governments  provisional,  in  the  sense  that  Congress  had 
declared  the  Jonhson  governments  provisional  (all  of  whose  officers  must  take  the 
oath  of  July  2,  1862,  as  all  Federal  officials  were  required  to  do),  or  did  the  new 
State  Constitution  cover  the  first  election  of  officials?  If  the  latter  were  true,  the 
newly-elected  officials  would  not  have  to  subscribe  to  the  iron-clad,  since  the  new 
Constitution  disfranchised  only  according  to  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Canby, 
on  May  4,  1868,  wrote  to  the  Chief  of  Staff,  at  Washington,  a  long  explanation  of 
the  trouble  which  made  some  kind  of  relief  action  imperative  on  the  part  of  Con- 


36  Proceedings,  op.  cit.,  p.  902.  For  speeches  of  the  negroes,  F.  L.  Cardoza 
and  W.  B.  Nash,  in  favor  of  complete  enfranchisement  of  the  whites,  see  ibid., 
pp.  878  and  879. 

37  June  20,  1868,  quoted  by  Simkins  and  Woody,  op.  cit.,  p.  104. 

38  Reynolds,  op.  cit.,  pp.  92-93.  For  General  Orders  relative  to  the  election, 
results  of  the  contest,  and  all  statistics,  see  House  Ex.  Doc.  291  (40  Cong.  2 
Sess.),  XVII,  3-15. 

39  The  amendment  was  not  as  yet  a  part  of  the  Constitution,  but  Congress 
in  the  military  laws  had  ordered  that  elections  be  based  on  its  terms;  the 
States  thus  created  would  then  ratify  the  amendment  and  make  it  part  of  the 
Constitution. 

40  House  Ex.  Doc.  300  (40  Cong.  2  Sess.),  XIX.  4-7. 
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gress  if  the  two  State  governments  (North  and  South  Carolina)  under  his  control 
were  to  be  finally  set  going  on  their  own  feet.41  He  began  as  follows: 

One  of  the  most  serious  impediments  that  has  been  met  with  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  reconstruction  laws  has  grown  out  of  the  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
visions requiring  all  appointees  of  the  district  commander  to  take  what  is 
known  as  the  test  oath.  In  both  States  there  are  many  active  and  zealous 
friends  of  the  Union  and  restoration  who  have  been  technically  debarred  by 
this  oath  from  any  official  participation  in  the  work  of  reconstruction,  and 
many  others  who  could  take  the  oath  have  declined  to  do  so,  from  a  sensitive 
fear  that  their  motives  would  be  misconstrued.  A  large  number  from  these 
classes  have  been  chosen  to  office  at  the  recent  elections,  and  the  difficulty 
heretofore  encountered  again  presents  itself,  and  in  still  greater  degree. 
This  situation  faced  by  Canby  was  the  result  of  two  things.  In  the  first  place,  local 
radicals  were  exhibiting  a  wilful  perversity  in  daring  to  permit  disfranchised  per- 
sons to  run  for  office  in  spite  of  the  clearest  pronouncement  by  Congress,  in  the 
reconstruction  acts,  that  disabled  people  must  not  be  so  elected.  In  fact  the  new 
electorate  showed  considerable  contrariness  throughout  the  entire  reconstruction 
period;  the  very  radical  governments,  which  were  established  by  the  will  of  Con- 
gress, rather  unhandsomely  insulted  their  creator  by  choosing  disfranchised  persons 
to  office — even  to  Congress  itself.  In  the  second  place,  the  disfranchising  procedure 
after  July  19,  1867  had  been  so  severe  that  there  were,  in  certain  districts,  simply 
no  white  men  of  experience  and  education  untouched  by  it.  South  Carolina  had  been 
so  thoroughly  Secessionist  that  there  were  few  citizens  who  did  not  aid  the  rebel- 
lion in  some  form.42 

Canby  continued  with  a  statement  of  the  plight  the  new  government  was  in: 

If  these  new  State  governments  did  not  go  into  operation  until  after  the 
people  of  the  States  had  been  declared  by  law  to  be  entitled  to  representation 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  question  would  be  limited  to  the  cases 
of  those  who  are  disqualified  under  the  third  section  of  the  proposed  [Four- 
teenth] amendment;  but  a  part,  at  least,  (the  legislative  department,)  of  the 
new  government  must  go  into  operation  before  the  State  can  be  admitted  .  .  . 
the  State  officers,  all  who  are  disqualified  under  the  third  section  of  the  amend- 
ment must  necessarily  be  excluded,  unless  the  disability  is  removed  by  Con- 
gress, and,  so  long  as  the  government  remains  provisional,  all  must  take  the 
oath  of  office  prescribed  by  the  law  of  July  2, 1862. 

In  other  words,  the  State  could  not  be  admitted  until  it  ratified  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  and  yet  so  many  of  the  members  of  the  legislature  were  disfranchised 
by  the  principles  of  the  Amendment  that  Canby  did  not  see  how  the  Amendment 
could  be  legally  ratified! 

Haste  was  necessary,  he  continued,  because  the  convention  had  ordered  the  gov- 
ernment to  go  into  operation  on  May  12,  1868.  He  recommended  that  Congress  re- 
peal the  ninth  section  of  the  act  of  July  19,1867,  and  thus  permit  those  elected  to 
the  State  government  to  take  office  by  swearing  merely  to  the  oath  provided  under 
the  new  Constitution: 

...  in  many  instances  there  is  the  best  ground  for  believing  that  such  legis- 
lation would  be  a  public  benefit,  by  securing  the  services  of  capable  men,  de- 
voted in  good  faith  to  the  interests  of  reconstruction,  whose  influence  would 


41  The  letter  was  printed  in  House  Ex.  Doc.  276  (40  Cong.  2  Sess.)    XVII, 
2-4. 

42  This  same  point  was  made  by  Governor  Orr  in  his  address,  already  quot- 
ed, to  the  radical  constitutional  convention. 
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not  be  limited  to  the  immediate  communities  in  which  they  live.  To  continue 
the  disabilities  which  exclude  these  persons  is  to  deprive  the  government  still 
further  of  the  services  of  intelligent  and  well-disposed  men,  whose  technical 
disqualification  is  their  only  fault,  and  whose  aid  is  essentially  important  to 
the  speedy  organization  and  successful  working  of  the  new  State  governments. 

Canby's  picture  of  the  situation  forces  one  to  several  conclusions.  First,  the  very 
generals,  under  whose  superintendence  the  disfranchising  policy  of  Congress  was 
carried  out,  became  severe  critics  of  that  policy,  by  suggesting  that,  in  order  to  make 
the  radical  program  succeed,  some  of  the  disfranchised  must  be  restored,  so  as  to 
man  the  new  governments.  Second,  hardly  had  the  radical  program  of  disfran- 
chisement gone  into  force  before  Congress  was  obliged  to  recede,  and  re-enfran- 
chise enough  men  to  carry  out  the  party  purpose.  Needless  to  say,  these  would  be 
Republicans  and  not  Democrats.  Third,  the  radicals,  in  their  hasty  legislation  of 
March  and  July,  1867,  had  been  slovenly  in  their  work;  a  closer  attention  to  de- 
tails might  have  saved  the  generals  much  trouble  and  have  preserved  Congress  from 
the  chagrin  of  seeing  its  own  policy  called  into  question  by  the  very  governments 
it  wished  to  establish.  Much  of  this  ambiguity  was  due  to  Stevens's  control  of  the 
House  by  which  he  was  able  to  force  through  his  pet  laws  in  a  few  days  under  the 
rule  of  the  previous  question,  thus  preventing  analysis  of  bills,  which,  as  time 
proved,  needed  analysis  badly. 

Congress  could,  and  did,  pass  disability  bills  to  restore  needed  officers.  But 
Canby  faced  a  crisis;  Congress  could  not  legislate  on  such  short  order;  and  the  new 
South  Carolina  government  was  to  go  into  operation  in  a  few  days.  The  decision 
rested  with  Grant,  General  of  the  Army,  who  was  forced  to  use  his  own  interpreta- 
tion of  the  laws,  if  the  reconstructed  States  were  to  be  put  into  running  order.  He 
simply  told  Canby  that  these  radical  governments  were  not  provisional  according 
to  the  intention  of  Congress — a  decision  which  was  questionable  if  the  words  of  the 
acts  were  to  be  construed  literally.  Thus,  in  order  to  put  the  Congressional  program 
into  operation  in  time  for  the  Southern  States  to  vote  for  him  in  the  fall  Presi- 
dential elections,  Grant  had,  in  a  sense,  to  nullify  the  law.  By  permitting  indi- 
viduals to  enter  office  without  taking  the  iron-clad  oath  (in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  law  required  it  of  all  members  of  provisional  State  governments),  Canby  soon 
had  enough  men  to  start  the  South  Carolina  radical  regime  going.  It  ratified  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment;  it  was  then  admitted  to  the  Union  on  June  25,  1868;43 
and  it  cast  its  electoral  votes  for  Grant  in  the  fall. 

The  reconstruction  government  in  South  Carolina,  which  made  radical  mis-rule 
proverbial,  was  nothing  less  than  atrocious.  Ignorance  and  incompetency,  due  large- 
ly to  disfranchisement,  at  times  made  local  government  impossible.  The  third  section 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  made  it  difficult  to  find  Republicans  who  were  able 
to  fill  county  offices  such  as  clerkships  of  courts,  probate  judgeships,  shrievalties, 
and  similar  positions.  Many  of  the  inexperienced  negro  incumbents  had  to  em- 
ploy disfranchised  white  Democrats  to  do  the  required  work,  if  local  government 


43  The  date  of  the  final  passage  of  the  bill  is  incorrectly  given  as  May  22, 
1868,  by  Simkins  and  Woody,  op.  cit.,  p.  109.  See  J.  F.  Rhodes,  History  of  the 
United  States  from  the  Compromise  of  1850  to  the  McKinley -Bryan  Cam- 
paign of  1896  (eight  volumes;  N.  Y.,  1892-1919),  VI,  228. 
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was  to  exist  at  all.  The  important  county  commissionerships  were  filled  by  men  who 
knew  nothing  of  their  duties;  hence  capable  but  disqualified  whites  were  frequently 
used  to  keep  the  records  straight.44  The  abominable  corruption  under  Governor  R. 
K.  Scott  has  been  told  so  often  that  it  needs  no  repetition,  but  it  is  important  to 
stress  the  fact  that  it  was  the  direct  result  of  the  radical  policy  of  disfranchising  the 
intelligent  and  experienced  whites,  thereby  allowing  adventurers  from  Northern 
States  to  use  the  negroes  to  prostitute  the  State  government  for  their  own  purposes. 
Had  the  radical  Constitution  disfranchised  as  rigidly  as  that  of  Louisiana,  the  re- 
sults would  have  been  unthinkable.  The  New  York  World  protested  that  "Prop- 
erty-holders and  tax-payers  are  either  disfranchised  or  placed  in  such  a  hopeless 
minority  that  they  are  voiceless  in  the  Government,  while  the  negroes  vote  without 
fear  of  challenge  for  every  office,  and  by  their  overwhelming  majorities  carry  with 
ease  every  election."45  The  annual  taxes  were  estimated  at  $2,115,212,  and  yet  the 
Governor  and  his  cabinet,  who  had  the  spending  of  this  money,  paid,  all  told,  only 
$16.99  in  taxes — $15.99  of  which  was  accounted  for  by  Lieutenant-Governor  L. 
Boozer.  F.  J.  Moses,  a  native,  who  was  Adjutant-General  and  Inspector-General, 
paid  one  dollar.46 

South  Carolina  suffered  untold  misery  under  negroes  and  Northern  Carpet- 
baggers, but  in  fairness  to  the  blacks,  who  have  been  usually  blamed  for  the  kind 
of  government  produced  in  reconstruction  times,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
many  of  the  freedmen  in  the  constitutional  convention  wished  to  enfranchise  all 
the  whites.  Had  this  been  done,  the  story  would  have  been  different;  for,  with  the 
abler  whites  free  to  exercise  a  more  wholesome  influence,  it  is  not  far-fetched  to  say 
that  the  misgovernment  would  not  only  have  been  less  venal  but  that  it  would 
have  been  less  lasting.  Since  the  State  Constitution  provided  that  the  re-enfran- 
chisement of  rebels  must  await  Congressional  action,  there  was  no  hope  of  their 
playing  any  part  in  the  State  government  until  it  pleased  Congress  to  relieve  them. 
Hence  the  history  of  re-enfranchisement  in  South  Carolina  is  that  of  re-enfran- 
chisement by  Congress — which  was  very  chary  of  generosity  toward  rebels  for 
some  time.47  During  these  years  the  State  was  a  negro-Carpetbagger  commonwealth 
with  its  disfranchised  whites  in  a  political  Gehenna.  Even  the  great  amnesty  act  of 
1872  and  subsequent  individual  disability  laws  did  not  at  the  moment  avail  to  re- 
store the  State  to  the  whites;  for,  restrained,  as  they  were,  by  the  presence  of 
Federal  troops,  the  re-enfranchised  citizens  could  not  get  their  fingers  on  the  State 
sovernment  until  1877. 


44  Reynolds,  op.  cit.,  pp.  121-22. 

45  April  29,  1868. 

46  New  York  World,  May  25,1868.  Governor  R.  K.  Scott  was  from  Ohio; 
Secretary  of  State  F.  L.  Cardoza  was  a  negro;  Comptroller-General  J.  C. 
Neagle  was  from  North  Carolina;  State  Treasurer  F.  G.  Parker,  Attorney- 
General  D.  H.  Chamberlain  and  Superintendent  of  Education  J.  K.  Jillson 
were  from  Massachusetts. 
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Expecting  More  From  That  Camera  Lucida 

by  Fisk  W.  S.  Scudder 

In  the  course  of  a  recent  intensive  study  of  chromosome  structure  in  animals,1 
there  arose  the  problem  of  how  to  make  suitable  illustrations  with  the  equipment 
already  at  hand.  The  latter  consisted  of  a  fairly  good  microscope  lamp,  a  B.  &  L. 
parallel-tube  binocular  microscope  without  monocular  attachment,  and  a  B.  &  L. 
No.  1620  Abbe  camera  lucida  with  fixed  mirror,  as  well  as  certain  other  accessories. 

For  several  years  all  the  records  of  observations  had  been  made  in  terms  of  Vernier 
scale  readings  of  the  mechanical  stage;  hence,  obvious  advantages  would  result  if 
the  camera  drawings  could  be  made  direcdy  from  the  binocular  microscope  used  for 
the  study  of  the  slides.  With  the  non-adjustable  ocular  tube  on  the  right  side  of  the 
microscope,  the  camera  lucida  was  attached  in  the  same  manner  as  the  attachment 
would  be  made  to  a  monocular,  and  a  black  paper  cap  was  placed  over  the  left- 
hand  ocular. 

It  was  necessary  to  use  one  ocular  (10X  compensating)  with  an  extremely  high 
eye-point — 33mm  above  the  top  of  the  microscope  tube.  Other  oculars  with  low  and 
intermediate  eye-points  were  also  needed  at  times.  This  necessitated  more  range 
in  vertical  adjustment  than  the  standard  camera  lucida  will  allow,  and  so  a  small 
brass  rod  about  30mm  long  was  soldred  on  to  the  top  of  the  vertical  revolving  pin 
of  the  camera  and  the  prism  mounting  fastened  to  the  top  of  this,  thus  permitting 
the  necessary  vertical  range  for  adjustment  to  the  eye-points  of  all  the  oculars  tried. 
On  account  of  the  limited  space  suitable  for  the  attachment  of  the  camera,  one  would 
have  to  make  the  prism  mounting  itself  adjustable  on  the  vertical  rod  if  the  camera 
were  to  be  used  on  the  older  monoculars.  An  angular  rod  (triangular  or  square) 
and  a  set  screw  to  fasten  the  prism  mounting  in  place  would  be  a  simple  way  to 
adapt  the  camera  lucida  for  use  with  any  standard  monocular  or  binocular  micro- 
scope using  oculars  having  eye-points  at  various  levels.  In  the  present  case  the 
vertical  range  of  adjustment  of  the  camera  was  increased  from  about  6mm  to  about 
35mm.  It  is  necessary  to  employ  compensating  and  other  oculars  with  high  eye- 
points  when  drawing  with  the  camera  lucida,  because  one  needs  critical  lighting, 
aplanatic  condensers,  apochromatic  oil-immersion  objectives  and  compensating 
oculars  (with  high  eye-points  if  glasses  are  worn)  for  best  results  in  direct  visual 
observation.  Why,  then,  should  one  when  drawing  be  denied  use  of  the  most  effi- 
cient oculars  just  because  the  usual  camera  is  not  designed  for  use  with  them?  It 
seems  evident  that  an  ocular  which  is  superior  for  other  work  should  be  equally 
necessary  for  superior  work  with  the  camera  lucida. 

The  highest  practicable  microscope  magnification  for  the  work  in  hand  seemed 
to  be  about  1800  diameters;  but  this  was  insufficient  to  allow  for  the  desired  reduc- 
tion of  the  figures  in  reproduction.  A  magnification  suitable  for  the  writer's  par- 
ticular work  was  obtained  by  removing  the  mirror  of  the  camera,  inverting  the 
mirror  cover,  and  substituting  an  independent  mirror.  The  drawing  board  was 
securely  clamped  flat  on  the  table  at  an  optical  distance  of  about  35  inches  (875mm) 


1  Spermatogenesis  in  Desmognathus  fuscus,  Ph.D.  thesis,  Cornell,  1938. 
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from  the  microscope  eye-point  to  give  a  drawing  magnification  of  6300  diameters, 
and  the  mirror  was  mounted  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  from  the  vertical.  The  mag- 
nification of  the  drawing  could  of  course  be  modified  at  will  simply  by  moving  the 
microscope  nearer  to,  or  farther  away  from,  the  drawing  board  and  mirror.  A  large 
drawing  board  and  an  18-inch  circular  plate  glass  mirror  (secured  from  a  mail 
order  house)  provided  sufficient  drawing  space  for  practically  the  entire  field  of  the 
microscope  if  desired.  A  drawing  distance  of  40  inches  (or  even  more  if  one's  arms 
are  long)  is  possible  with  this  arrangement,  giving  a  drawing  magnification  of  up 
to  at  least  four  times  the  actual  magnification  of  the  objective-ocular  combination 
used.  The  prism  mounting  can  be  swung  out  of  the  way  as  usual;  while  the  mirror 
and  drawing  board  do  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  ordinary  microscopic  observa- 
tion. 

Possibly  the  most  important  considerations  in  doing  critical  work  with  the 
camera  lucida  involve  proper  illumination  both  for  the  microscope  and  the  drawing 
surface,  as  well  as  proper  balance  between  the  two.  The  microscope  illumination 
should,  of  course,  be  of  the  highest  quality  obtainable,  and  of  relatively  high  in- 
tensity when  one  uses  a  camera  lucida  with  a  binocular,  because  only  half  of  the 
light  entering  the  objective  reaches  the  single  ocular  in  use.  The  lamp  actually 
used  contained  a  100-w.,  110-v.  bulb,  concave  reflector,  condensing  lenses,  iris  dia- 
phragm, and  Corning  "Daylite"  and  other  filters.  Whenever  they  provided  suf- 
ficient light  intensity,  Corning  "Daylite"  filters  gave  the  best  results  with  iron 
haematoxylin  stains;  but  when  oil-immersion  objectives  and  20X  compensating 
oculars  were  used  with  thick  smears  or  sections,  ordinary  ground  glass  had  to  be 
substituted  in  order  to  make  the  field  bright  enough  for  drawing.  Very  satisfactory 
illumination  on  the  drawing  board  was  secured  with  an  adjustable-necked  table 
lamp  fitted  with  an  aluminum-coated  metal  concave  reflector,  a  60-w.  or  75-w.  in- 
side frosted  bulb,  and  a  convex  5-inch,  unfrosted  Corning  "Daylite"  filter. 

The  proper  light  balance  between  object  and  drawing  surface  is  essential  for 
critical  work  at  high  magnifications.  The  writer  feels  that  the  usual  tinted  discs  are 
not  very  satisfactory,  and  has  regularly  secured  a  very  delicate  and  satisfactory  light 
balance,  without  such  discs,  by  controlling  the  respective  illuminators  at  their 
sources.  This  was  accomplished  easily  by  means  of  a  homemade,  salt  water,  vari- 
able resistance  in  series  with  the  microscope  lamp,  and  by  moving  the  drawing  board 
lamp  nearer  or  farther  away  as  required.  Either  lamp  is  instantly  adjusted  or  the 
adjustment  changed  as  frequently  as  desired  without  touching  the  microscope  or 
drawing  board. 

With  a  little  practice  it  became  possible  to  recognize  some  of  the  most  delicate 
details  in  the  object  without  losing  sight  of  the  pencil  point.  Drawings  were  made  in 
this  manner.  In  a  few  cases,  after  the  eye  became  adjusted  to  the  light  intensities 
used,  certain  details  could  be  more  easily  made  out  with  the  camera  lucida  in  place 
and  the  pencil  point  in  sight  than  without  the  camera,  but  it  was  usually  necessary 
to  turn  the  camera  away  frequently  in  order  to  scrutinize  more  closely  the  finest 
structures  with  both  eyes  and  even  with  other  oculars,  before  continuing  the  draw- 
ing. The  use  of  the  same  color  of  light  both  on  the  object  and  the  drawing  surface 
proved  to  be  very  valuable  for  critical  work. 
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On  account  of  the  fatiguing  nature  of  the  work  and  the  necessity  for  eliminating 
as  far  as  possible  head  and  eye  movements,  the  author  went  to  some  trouble  to  pro- 
vide a  comfortable  stool  of  exactly  the  right  height  and  a  comfortable  rest  for  the 
drawing  hand  and  arm,  also  at  the  right  level.  Both  of  these  matters  are  very  im- 
portant, because  all  of  the  shaded  drawings  were  made  directly  from  the  micro- 
scope in  India  ink,  a  fine  stippling  pen  being  used,  and  the  least  strain  on  muscles 
or  nerves  of  the  hand  or  body  during  several  hours  of  continuous,  highly  fatiguing, 
and  detailed  work  could  easily  be  disastrous. 

When  using  the  microscope,  one  who  is  experienced  will  relax  his  eyes  com- 
pletely and  rely  upon  the  focusing  adjustments  of  the  microscope;  but  in  using  the 
camera  lucida  he  must  employ  his  muscles  of  accommodation  just  as  in  reading, 
for  no  lens  intervenes  between  the  eye  and  the  drawing  surface;  therefore,  workers 
who  require  glasses  for  reading  must  use  them  with  the  camera  lucida.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  left-handed  or  left-eyed  workers  try  placing  the  drawing  board  and 
mirror  on  the  left  and  turn  the  camera  through  180  degrees.  A  special  prism  mount- 
ing is  desirable  in  this  case. 

Representatives  of  optical  companies  have  intimated  that  relatively  few  people 
seem  to  use  the  camera  lucida  much,  possibly  because  they  know  little  about  its 
possibilities.  It  is  hoped  that  this  article  may  suggest  a  study  of  new  ways  of  ap- 
plying more  effectively  this  potentially  very  valuable  tool  to  a  variety  of  individual 
problems,  especially  in  showing  the  finest  visible  details  with  a  high  degree  of  ac- 
curacy. 
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Chronicle  of  the  Philadelphia  Theatre  for  1937 

by  Arthur  Herman  Wilson 

Records  of  the  theatres  in  Philadelphia  for  1937  point  to  the  significant  fact  that 
at  least  sixteen  plays  received  their  opening  professional  performances  before  the 
public  on  the  Philadelphia  stage  during  that  year.  Many  of  these  plays  moved  next 
to  New  York;  others  never  reached  New  York.  The  growing  importance  of  the 
Philadelphia  dramatic  fare  through  the  use  of  the  city  for  such  try-out  perform- 
ances and  professional  premieres  suggests  the  value  of  keeping  and  publishing  each 
year  a  chronicle  of  the  contemporary  Philadelphia  theatre.  This  present  article, 
with  indexes,  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  chronicles  which  the  writer  plans  and  hopes 
to  issue  annually. 

Among  the  plays  which  opened  in  Philadelphia  and  later  went  to  New  York1 
are  Between  the  Devil,  Excursion,  Frederi\a,  Fulton  of  Oa\  Falls,  Git  Along  Little 
Dogie,  Horray  for  What,  The  Housemaster,  Madame  Bovary,  Orchids  Preferred, 
A  Point  of  Honor,  Pride  and  Prejudice,  Susan  and  God,  Three  Waltzes,  and  Wine 
of  Choice.  Plays  which  opened  in  Philadelphia  and  did  not  go  on  to  New  York 
are  Hey  Diddle  Diddle,  Lady  Chatterley's  Lover,  and  The  Meal  Ticket.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  Boy  Meets  Girl  originally  opened  in  Philadelphia  on  No- 
vember 18,  1935,  and  so  the  engagement  of  April  12,  1937  was  the  return  of  one 
of  Philadelphia's  own  first-night  plays.  Leaning  on  Letty  was  a  revised  version  of  a 
play  seen  earlier  in  New  York  as  The  Post  Road,  but  as  Leaning  on  Letty  it  was 
never  given  in  New  York. 

Plays  running  for  more  than  the  usual  one  week  or  two  weeks  were  four  in  num- 
ber, Boy  Meets  Girl,  Leaning  on  Letty,  Tobacco  Road,  and  Victoria  Regina.  It  was 
the  Chestnut  Street  Opera  House  which  harbored  the  first  two  successes  mentioned, 
and  that  leads  us  to  remark  that  the  Chestnut  was  the  most  favored  theatre  for  the 
year  in  the  sense  that  its  house  lights  shone  continually  for  the  entire  season,  with  no 
interruption  to  speak  of.  Of  the  four  theatres  in  use  this  season,  the  Forrest  ran  a 
close  second  to  the  Chestnut,  the  Erlanger  a  poor  third,  and  the  Locust  a  negligible 
fourth. 

Producers  with  three  or  more  plays  to  their  credit  in  1937  were  George  Abbott, 
D'Oyly  Carte,  Max  Gordon,  Lee  and  J.  J.  Shubert,  and  The  Theatre  Guild  of  New 
York.  Playwrights  with  two  plays  or  more  on  the  Philadelphia  stage  during  this 
season  were  S.  N.  Behrman,  Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  Moss  Hart,  Henrik  Ibsen,  Richard 
Rodgers,  and  William  Shakespeare. 

Among  well  known  players  appearing  in  Philadelphia  for  engagements  during 
this  season  were  Brian  Aherne,  Tallulah  Bankhead,  Leslie  Banks,  Arthur  Byron, 
Ina  Claire,  George  M.  Cohan,  Katherine  Cornell,  Maurice  Evans,  Lynn  Fontanne, 
John  Gielgud,  Lillian  Gish,  Charlotte  Greenwood,  Walter  Hampden,  Helen  Hayes, 


1  The  information  for  this  entire  paragraph  has  been  supplied  through  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Linton  Martin,  well  known  dramatic  critic,  of  The  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 
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Taylor  Holmes,  Miriam  Hopkins,  Walter  Huston,  Gertrude  Lawrence,  Cissie  Lof- 
tus,  Alfred  Lunt,  Bert  Lytell,  Alia  Nazimova,  Osgood  Perkins,  Conway  Tearle,  and 
Ernest  Truex. 


1937  Chronological  Record 

The  theatres  included  in  this  record  are  the  Chestnut  Street  Opera  House,  For- 
rest, Erlanger,  and  Locust.  The  first  letter  of  each  will  be  used  for  an  abbreviation. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  reader's  understanding  of  this  record,  the  writer  wishes 
to  point  to  the  first  entry:  C. — End  of  Summer,  1,  2,  4-14.  This  entry  indicates  that 
in  January  the  play  mentioned  was  at  the  Chestnut  Street  Opera  House,  on  the  first, 
on  the  second,  and  then  on  the  fourth  for  a  run  of  two  weeks. 


January 

C— End  of  Summer,  1,  2,  4-14. 

F.— Othello,  1,  2;  Gilbert  and  Sulli- 
van operas,  4-14. 

E.— Dead  End.  1,  2,  4-14. 

L.— Git  Along  Little  Dogie,  1,  2;  It 
Can't  Happen  Here,  5-14;  Tobacco 
Road,  18-7;  Lady  Chatterley's  Lov- 
er, 25-7. 

F.— Frederika,  18-14. 

C— Fulton  of  Oak  Falls,  18-7;  Re- 
flected Glory,  25-14. 

February 

F.— Idiot's    Delight,     1-14;    Hamlet, 

15-7. 
C— Reflected  Glory,  1-7;  Pride  and 

Prejudice,  8-14. 
E.— -A  Point  of  Honor,  2-7;  Glory  for 

All,  8-7. 
L.— Hey  Diddle  Diddle,  1-7;  Mulatto, 

8-7,  scheduled,  but  censored,  and 

never  opened. 
E.— The  Meal  Ticket,  17-14. 
F.— On  Your  Toes,  22-14. 
C— Ghosts,  22-7. 

March 

F.— On  Your  Toes,   1-7;  The  Great 

Waltz,  8-14. 
C. — An  Enemy  of  the  People,  1-7. 
E.— Excursion,  29-7. 

April 

E. — Excursion,  1-3. 

F.— Susan  and  God,   12-14;  Orchids 

Preferred,  27-6. 
C— Boy  Meets  Girl,  12-21. 


May 

C— Boy  Meets  Girl,  3-7. 
F.— Candida,  10-3;  The  Wingless  Vic- 
tory, 13-3. 

September 

C. — Room  Service,  6-14;  Leaning  on 

Letty,  20-28. 
E— Tobacco  Road,  20-14. 

October 

E. — Tobacco  Road,  1,2;  Passing  of  the 
Third  Floor  Back,  11-7. 

C. — Leaning  on  Letty,  1,  2,  4-14;  Be- 
tween the  Devil,  19-6. 

F.— Victoria  Regina,  18-21. 

E.— May  Wine,  18-14. 

November 

F. — Victoria  Regina,  1-7;  Hooray  for 

What,  15-14. 
C. — Madame     Bo  vary,     2-13;     The 

Housemaster,  15-14. 
W. — Jericho,  1-14. 
E.— Fifty-Fifty,  22-7. 
C— Three  Waltzes,  29-14. 

December 

C— Three  Waltzes,  12.1  to  12.18;  Wine 
of  Choice,  29-11. 

F.— Richard  II.  6-14;  I  Henry  IV,  8- 
matinee  and  evening,  15-matinee 
and  evening;  Babes  in  Arms,  24-16. 

L.— Brother  Rat,  12.25  to  3.12. 

E.— Having  Wonderful  Time,  27-14. 
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Play  Producers 


Abbott,  George:  Boy  Meets  Girl; 
Room  Service;  Brother  Rat. 

Abramson,  Charles  H.:  Orchids  Pre- 
ferred,. 

Aldrich:  See  Myers  and  Aldrich. 

Brown,  Anthony:   Tobacco  Road. 

Cohan,  George  M.:  Fulton  of  Oak 
Falls,  with  Sam  H.  Harris. 

Connelly,  Marc:  Having  Wonderful 
Time. 

D'Oyly  Carte  Opera  Company  from 
London:  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  op- 
eras. 

Federal  Theatre,  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration:  Jericho. 

Geddes,  Norman  Bel:  Dead  End. 

Golden,  John:   Susan  and  God. 

Gordon,  Max:  Othello;  Pride  and 
Prejudice;  The  Great  Waltz. 


Harris,  Sam  H.:  Fulton  of  Oak  Falls, 
with  George  M.  Cohan. 

Jessel,  George:  Glory  for  All. 

Linder,  Jack:  Lady  Chatterley's  Lov- 
er; Mulatto,  censored  and  not  op- 
ened. 

Mask  and  Wig  Club  of  the  University 

of  Pennsylvania:  Fifty-Fifty. 
Miller,  Gilbert:  Victoria  Regina. 
Myers  and  Aldrich:  The  Meal  Ticket. 
Nichols,  Anne:  Hey  Diddle  Diddle. 
Shuberts,  Lee  and  J.  J.:   Frederika; 

Between  the  Devil;  Three  Waltzes. 
The  Theatre  Guild:  End  of  Summer; 

Idiot's  Delight;  Madame   Bovary; 

Wine  of  Choice. 
Werba,  Louis  F.:  May  Wine. 
Wilson,  John  C:  Excursion. 
WPA    Federal    Theatre   Project:    It 

Can't  Happen  Here. 


Playrights  and  Composers 


Austen,  Jane:  See  Pride  and  Preju- 
dice. 

Baty,  Gaston:  Madame  Bovary, 
dramatization  of  Flaubert's  novel. 

Behrman,  S.  N.:  End  of  Summer; 
Wine  of  Choice. 

Boretz,  Allen:  Room  Service,  with 
John  Murray. 

Cohan,  George  M.:  Fulton  of  Oak 
Falls. 

Cormack,  Bartlett:  Hey  Diddle  Did- 
dle. 

Crothers,  Rachel:  Susan  and  God. 

Dietz,  Howard:  Between  the  Devil, 
with  Arthur  Schwartz. 

Finklehoffe,  Fred  J.:  Brother  Rat, 
with  John  Monks,  Jr. 

Fishel,  H.  L.:  Jericho. 

Gilbert  and  Sullivan:  The  Mikado; 
Trial  by  Jury;  Pirates  of  Penzance; 
The  Gondoliers;  Yeomen  of  the 
Guard;  Iolanthe;  Box  and  Cox; 
H.M.S.  Pinafore;  Patience. 

Hart,  Lorenz:  See  Richard  Rodgers. 

Hart,  Moss:  On  Your  Toes,  with  Rich- 
ard Rodgers;  The  Great  Waltz. 


Hay,  Ian:  The  Housemaster,  called 
in  New  York  Bachelor  Born. 

Housman,  Laurence:  Victoria  Regina. 

Hughes,  Langston:  Mulatto,  proscrib- 
ed by  censorship  and  not  given. 

Ibsen,  Henrik:  Ghosts;  An  Enemy  of 
the  People. 

Jerome,  H.:  Pride  and  Prejudice. 

Jerome,  Jerome  K.:  Passing  of  the 
Third  Floor  Back. 

Kelly,  George:  Reflected  Glory. 

Kingsley,  Sidney:  Dead  End. 

Kirkland,  Jack:  Tobacco  Road. 

Kober,  Arthur:  Having  Wonderful 
Time. 

Lawrence,  D.  H.:  See  Lady  Chatter- 
ley's  Lover. 

Lehar,  Franz:  See  Frederika. 

Lewis,  Sinclair:  It  Can't  Happen 
Here. 

Mankiewicz,  Herman  J.:  The  Meal 
Ticket. 

Marr,  Vincent:  Lady  Chatterley's 
Lover. 

Monks,  John,  Jr.:  Brother  Rat,  with 
Fred  J.  Finklehoffe. 
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Murray,  John:  Room  Service,  with 
Allen  Boretz. 

Perrin,  Nat:  Glory  for  All. 

Rodgers,  Richard:  On  Your  Toes, 
with  Moss  Hart;  Babes  in  Arms, 
with  Lorenz  Hart. 

Romberg,  Sigmund:   See  May  Wine. 

Schwartz,  Arthur:  Between  the  Dev- 
il, with  Howard  Dietz. 

Shakespeare,  William:  Othello;  Ham- 
let; Richard  II,  I  Henry  IV. 

Shaw,  George  Bernard:  Candida. 


Sherwood,  Robert  E.:  Idiot's  Delight. 

Spewack,  Bella  and  Samuel:  Boy 
Meets  Girl. 

Strauss,    Johann:      See    The    Great 

Waltz. 

Strauss,  Johann,  Sr.,  Johann  Strauss, 
Jr.  and  Oscar  Straus:  See  Three 
Waltzes. 

Sullivan:  See  Gilbert. 

Wolf  son,  Victor:  Excursion. 

Wynn,  Ed.:  Hooray  for  What. 


Plays 


In  order  to  familiarize  the  reader  with  the  notation  used  in  the  following  index, 
we  call  his  attention  to  a  few  items  in  the  following  list.  Consult  the  entry  under 
Babes  in  Arms.  This  notation  signifies  that  the  show  of  that  name  was  at  the  For- 
rest beginning  December  24  and  staying  for  two  full  weeks  and  two  extra  nights. 
See  the  entry  under  Box  and  Cox.  Here  we  find  record  of  only  one  performance 
given,  on  the  night  of  January  14,  at  the  Forrest.  From  the  notice  under  the  play  of 
Boy  Meets  Girl,  we  see  that  the  opening  night  at  the  Chestnut  was  April  12  and 
that  the  show  ran  for  four  weeks. 

This  same  system  of  notation  is  used  for  the  index  of  Leading  Players. 


Babes  in  Arms;  musical  comedy  by 
Richard  Rodgers  and  Lorenz  Hart: 
F.-12.24-16. 

Between  the  Devil;  an  intimate  mu- 
sical show  by  Howard  Dietz  and 
Arthur  Schwartz:  C.-10.19-6. 

Box  and  Cox;  by  Gilbert  and  Sulli- 
van: F.-1.14. 

Boy  Meets  Girl;  comedy  satirizing 
Hollywood,  by  Bella  and  Samuel 
Spewack:   C.-4.12-28. 

Brother  Rat;  a  college  comedy  by 
John  Monks,  Jr.,  and  Fred  J.  Fink- 
lehoffe:  L.-12.25-3.12. 

Candida;  comedy  by  George  Bernard 

Shaw:  F.-5.10-3. 
Dead  End;  realistic  play  by  Sidney 

Kingsley:  E.-l. 1,2,4-14. 
End  of  Summer;     comedy  by  S.  N. 

Behrman:  G-l.1,2,4-7. 
An  Enemy  of  the  People;  by  Henrik 

Ibsen:   C.-3.1-7. 
Excursion;    new  comedy  by  Victor 

Wolfson:  E.-3.29-7. 
Frederika;  prior  to   the  New  York 

opening,  new  operetta,  with  music 

by  Franz  Lehar:   F.-l. 18-14. 
Fulton  of  Oak  Falls;  new  comedy  by 

George  M.  Cohan:   C.-1.18-7. 


Ghosts;  tragedy  by  Henrik  Ibsen:  C- 

2.22-7. 
Git  Along  Little  Dogie;  L.-1.1.2. 
Glory  for  All;  new  comedy  by  Nat 

Perrin:  E.-2.8-7. 

The  Gondoliers;  by  Gilbert  and  Sulli- 
van: F.-l. 6,  matinee  and  evening; 
1.11,  1.16. 

The  Great  Waltz;  book  by  Moss  Hart, 
and  music  by  Johann  Strauss,  fa- 
ther and  son:  F.-3.8-14. 

H.M.S.  Pinafore;  by  Gilbert  and  Sul- 
livan:  F.-l. 14. 

Hamlet;  by  William  Shakespeare:  F.- 
2.15-7. 

Having  Wonderful  Time;  prize  com- 
edy by  Arthur  Kober:  E.-12.27-14. 

I  Henry  IV;  by  William  Shakespeare: 
F.-12.8,  matinee  and  evening;  12.15, 
matinee  and  evening. 

Hey  Diddle  Diddle;  new  comedy  by 
Bartlett  Cormack:  L.-2.1-7. 

Hooray  for  What;  musical  comedy  by 
Ed  Wynn:  F.-ll. 15-14. 

The  Housemaster;  international  com- 
edy by  Ian  Hay,  opening  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  going  to  New  York  as 
Bachelor  Born:  C.-11.15-14. 
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Idiofs  Delight;  by  Robert  E.  Sher- 
wood: F.-2.1-14. 

Iolanthe;  by  Gilbert  and  Sullivan:  F. 
-1.9,12. 

It  Can't  Happen  Here;  dramatized 
from  the  novel,  by  Sinclair  Lewis: 
L.-1.5-14. 

Jericho;  by  H.  L.  Fishel:  W.-11.1-14. 

Lady  Chatterley's  Lover;  adapted 
from  the  novel  of  D.  H.  Lawrence 
by  Vincent  Marr:  L.-1.25-7. 

Leaning  on  Letty:  C. -9. 20-28. 

Madame  Bovary;  dramatization  of 
Flaubert's  novel  by  Gaston  Baty: 
C.-11.2-13. 

May  Wine;  operetta  by  Sigmund 
Romberg:  E.-10.18-14. 

The  Meal  Ticket;  new  farce  by  Her- 
man J.  Mankiewicz:  E.-2.17-14. 

The  Mikado;  by  Gilbert  and  Sulli- 
van: F.-1.4,6,13. 

Mulatto;  by  Langston  Hughes:  L.- 
2.8-7,  censored  and  did  not  open. 

On  Your  Toes;  musical  satire  on  bal- 
let, by  Rodgers  and  Hart:  F.-2.22- 
14. 

Orchids  Preferred;  a  new  musical 
show:  F.-4.27-6. 

Othello;  by  William  Shakespeare:  F. 
-1.1,2. 

Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back;  by 
Jerome  K.  Jerome:  E.-10.11-7. 

Patience;  by  Gilbert  and  Sullivan: 
F.-1.15. 


Pirates  of  Penzance;  by  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan:  F.-1.5. 

A  Point  of  Honor:  E.-2.2-7. 

Pride  and  Prejudice;  dramatization 

by   H.   Jerome   of   Jane   Austen's 

novel:  C.-2.8-14. 

Reflected  Glory;  comedy  by  George 
Kelly:  C.-2.25-14. 

Richard  II;  by  William  Shakespeare: 
F.-12.6-14. 

Room  Service;  farce  with  263  laughs, 
by  John  Murray  and  Allen  Boretz: 
C-9.6-14. 

Susan  and  God;  new  comedy  by  Ra- 
chel Crothers:  F.-4.12-14. 

Three  Waltzes;  play  with  music  by 
Johann  Strauss,  Sr.,  Johann 
Strauss,  Jr.,  and  Oscar  Straus:  C- 
11.29  to  12.18. 

Tobacco  Road;  by  Jack  Kirkland:  L.- 
1.18-7;  E.-9.20-14. 

Trial  by  Jury;  by  Gilbert  and  Sulli- 
van: F.-1.5. 

Victoria  Regina;  by  Laurence  Hous- 
man:  F.-10. 18-21. 

Wine  of  Choice;  new  comedy  by  S.  N. 
Behrman,  opening  in  Philadelphia: 
C.-12.29-11. 

Wingless  Victory;  by  Maxwell  An- 
derson: F.-5.13-3. 

Yeomen  of  the  Guard;  by  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan:  F.-1.8. 


Leading  Players 


Aherne,  Brian:  F.-2.1,2. 
Allen,  Vera:  F.-4.12-14. 
Anders,  Glenn:  C-ll.29-14. 
Anderson,  Judith:  F.-2.15-7. 
Andrews,  Ann:  C. -1.25-14. 
Arling,  Joyce:  C.-4.12-28. 
Atkin,  Wendy:   C-9.20-28. 
Baker,  Lee:  F.-12.6-14. 
Ball,  Lucille:  L.-2.1-7. 
Bankhead,  Tallulah:  C-l.25-14. 
Banks,  Leslie:  C.-12.29-11. 
Bannerman,  Margaret:   C-ll.29-14. 
Bartlett,  Michael:   C.-11.29-21. 
Barton,  John:  E. -9.27-7. 
Bateman,  Werner:  F.-10. 18-21. 
Bellaver,  Harry:  E.-2.8-7. 


Bolger,  Ray:  F.-2.22-14. 
Booth,  Shirley:  E.-3.29-7. 
Brown,  Reed,  Jr.:  C.-9.6-14. 
Buchanan.  Jack:  G-10.19-13. 
Burd,  Evelyn:  C.-2.8-14. 
Byron,  Arthur:  F.-2.15-7. 
Callender,  Romaine:   C-9.20-28. 
Campbell,  Flora:  C-9.6-14. 
Carlisle,  Kitty:  C-ll.29-21. 
Chalzell,  Leo:  F.-ll. 15-14. 
Claire,  Ina:  C-l.1,2,4-14. 
Clement,  Clay:  C-l.25-14. 
Cohan,  George  M.:  C-l.18-7. 
Colt,  Ethel:  F.-4.27-6. 
Cornell.  Katherine:  F.-5.10-7. 
Cossart,  Ernest:  C.-11.2-13. 
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Cronyn,  Hume:  C.-9.6-14. 
Cummings,  Constance:   C. -11.2-13. 
Dailey,  J.  Hammond:  E.-3.29-7. 
Dixon,  Adele:  C.-10.19-13. 
D'Oyly  Carte  Opera  Company  from 

London:  F.-1.4-14. 
Ellerbe,  Harry:  C-2.22-7. 
Evans,  Maurice:  F.-12.6-14. 
Ewell,  Tom:  L.-12.25  to  3.12. 
Fillmore,  Russell:  C.-9.20-28. 
Fontanne,  Lynn:  F.-2.1-14. 
Forrester,  Sylvia:  E.-12.27-14. 
Foster,  Lillian:  L.-1.25-7. 
Fox,  Susan:  C.-11.15-14. 
Foy,  Eddie,  Jr.:  F.-4.27-6. 
Francis,  Charles:  F.-10.18-21. 
Freeman,  Ann:  E.-12.27-14. 
Fuller,  Francis:  E.-3.29-7. 
Frayne,  Viola:  C-2.22-7. 
Gear,  Luella:  F.-2.22-14. 
Geva,  Tamara:  F.-2.22-14. 
Gielgud,  John:  F.-2.15-7. 
Gish,  Lillian:  F.-2.15-7. 
Gleason,  Helen:  F.-l. 18-14. 
Gordon,  Roy:  E.-2.8-7. 
Green,  Mitzi:  F.-12.24-16. 
Greenwald,  Joseph:  E.-2.17-14. 
Greenwood,  Charlotte:   C.-9.20-28. 
Haakon,  Paul:  F.-l  1.15-14. 
Hall,  James:  L.-1.25-7. 
Hampden,  Walter:  C.-3.1-7;  E.  10.11- 

7. 
Hardie,  Russell:  L.-2.1-7. 
Harris,  Robert:  F.-5.10-7. 
Hayes,  Helen:  F.-10.18-21. 
Heatherton,  Ray:  F.-12.24-16. 
Herbert,  Pitt:  E.-9.20-14. 
Holmes,  Taylor:  L.-1.18-7;  E.-9.20-7. 
Hopkins,  Miriam:  C. -12.29-11. 
Huston,  Walter:  F.-l.l,2. 
Jarecki,  Marjorie:  C.-3.1-7. 
Kane,  Whitford:  E.-3.29-7. 
Kaye,  A.  P.:  F.-5.10-7. 
Kelly,  Nancy:  F.-4.12-14. 
King,  Charles:  E.-2.17-14. 
King,  Dennis:  F.-l. 18-14. 
Kirkland,  Muriel:  C.-2.8-14. 
Lane,  James:  C. -9. 6-14. 


Lawrence,  Gertrude:  F.-4. 12-14. 
Lawson,  Wilfred:  E.-2.2-7. 
Laye,  Evelyn:  C.-10.19-13. 
Leister,  Frederick:   C. -11. 15-14. 
Loftus,  Cissie:  E.-2.8-7. 
Lunt.  Alfred:  F.-2.1-14. 
Lytell,  Bert:  F.-4.12-14. 
MacDonald,  Donald:  C.-4.12-28. 
Marvenga,  Use:  E.-10.18-14. 
Mather,  Aubrey:  C.-ll. 15-14. 
Moore,  Mabel:  C.-3.1-7. 
Morris,  McKay:  C-2.22-7. 
Murray,  Wynn:  F.-12.24-16. 
Natwick,  Nat:  F.-5.10-7. 
Nazimova,  Alia:  C-2.22-7. 
Parker,  Frank:  L.-l.l,2. 
Perkins,  Osgood:  C-1,2,4-14. 
Pevney,  Joseph:  E.-12.27-14. 
Phillips,  Edwin  J.:  L.-12.25  to  3.12. 
Powers,  Leona:  E.-2.17-14. 
Rawls,  Eugenie:  C-2.8-14. 
Reed,  Florence:  L.-2.1-7. 
Robertson,  Guy:  F.-3.8-14. 
Romano,  Charles:   F.-3.8-14. 
Rowland,  Adele:  L.-2.1-7. 
Sleeper,  Martha:  L.-2.1-7. 
Simmons,  Bartlett:  E.-10.18-14. 
Simpson,  Peggy:   C.-ll. 15-14. 
Smith,  Kent:  F.-5.10-7. 
Sofaer,  Abraham:  F.-10.18-21. 
Sterling,  Jane:  C.-ll. 15-14. 
Stone,  Ezra:   L.-12.25  to  3.12. 
Sundberg,  Clinton:  C-4.12-28. 
Sundstrom,  Florence:  L.-12.25  to  3.12. 
Tearle,  Conway:  L.-2.1-7. 
Thomas,  Calvin:  C-2.22-7. 
Truex,  Ernest:  F.-1.18-14. 
Tuckerman,  Maury:  E.-10.18-14. 
Van  Dekker,  Albert:   C-3.1-7. 
Vance,  Vivian:  F.-l  1.15-14. 
Venuta,  Benay:  F. -4.27-6. 
Warriner.  Kate:  E.-2.8-7. 
White,  Alice:  L.-2.1-7. 
Whitney,  Lee:  F.-3.8-14. 
Woollcott,  Alexander:  C-12.29-11. 
Worlock,  Frederic:  F.-12.6-14. 
Wynn,  Ed:  F.-ll. 15-14. 
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Editor's  Foreword 

With  the  current  issue,  we  complete  the  first  volume  of  the  Studies  and  herald 
it  as  a  rather  important  milestone  in  the  history  of  Susquehanna.  The  possibility  of 
issuing  an  annual  journal  of  faculty  research  studies  is  due  to  President  G.  Morris 
Smith  whose  vision  has  made  the  publication  an  actual  fact  during  the  past  five 
years. 

We  are  pleased  not  only  with  the  quality  of  the  material  submitted  to  the  editorial 
board  but  also  with  the  excellent  representation  among  the  faculty  members  in 
general  because  the  list  of  contributors  is  not  confined  to  a  few.  At  the  end  of  the 
current  issue  is  appended  an  academic  record  of  the  contributors  as  well  as  an  index 
of  their  publications. 

As  we  look  to  the  future,  we  plan  to  move  up  the  publishing  date  from  January 
to  March  in  order  to  bring  about  a  less  crowded  college  program- 

Arthur  Herman  Wilson 

Susquehanna  University 
Selinsgrove,  Pa. 


Resume  of  Information  Received  from  Twenty  Lib- 
eral Arts  Colleges  in  Pennsylvania  Concerning  the 
Supervision  of  Their  Men's  Residences 

by  Russell  Galt 

Last  summer  inquiries  were  sent  to  the  presidents  of  twenty  liberal  arts  colleges 
in  Pennsylvania  asking  them  for  information  about  the  supervision  of  their  men's 
residences,  as  follows: 

( 1 )  What  form  of  supervision  they  used 

(2)  At  what  fixed  hour,  if  any,  they  required  students  to  be  in  their  rooms 
at  night 

(3)  What  provision  they  made  for  compulsory  hours  of  study  in  the  dormi- 
tories 

(4)  What  they  thought  of  their  respective  systems 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  colleges  which  supplied  information  either  from 
the  president,  the  dean,  or  some  other  authorized  official: 
Albright  Lafayette 

Allegheny  Lebanon  Valley 

Bucknell  Lehigh 

Dickinson  Swarthmore 

Elizabethtown  Thiel 

Franklin  and  Marshall  Ursyius 

Geneva  Villanova 

Grove  City  Washington  and  Jefferson 

Haverford  Waynesburg 

Juniata  Westminster 

The  following  trends  may  be  summarized  from  the  information  received: 

I.  Form  of  Supervision.  The  outstanding  trend  in  these  replies  was  the 
emphasis  on  student  participation  and  even  student  control  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  men's  residences.  Fifteen  of  the  twenty  institutions  had 
some  form  of  student  participation  or  control. 

A.  Four  institutions  stressed  only  student  control  and  made  no  reference 
to  faculty  participation  or  direction.  The  forms  of  supervision  used 
in  these  four  colleges  were: 

(1)  A  reliable  undergraduate  in  charge  of  each  dorjnitory 

(2)  No  authorized  supervision  except  a  student  council 

(3)  Student  proctors  and  dormitory  counsellors 

(4)  Student  committee  government 

B.  Eleven  institutions  reported  forms  of  control  which  were  a  mixture 
of  student  and  faculty  supervision,  as  follows: 

(1)  Highly  selected  and  trained  student  counsellors  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  dean  of  men 

(2)  Unmarried  professors   (living  in  the  dormitories)   and  student 
proctors 

(3)  A  professor  (not  living  in  the  dormitory)  and  student  proctors 

(4)  Matron  and  senior  proctors 

(5)  House-mothers  and  student  monitors 

(6)  Student  caretakers  reporting  to  the  dean;  and  professors  (with- 
out specific  responsibility)  living  in  the  dormitory 

(7)  Student  government  under  the  direction  of  the  dean  of  men 

(8)  Student  government  with  professors  living  in  the  dormitories 

(9)  A  professor  and  wife  living  in  the  dormitory  assisted  by  student 
government 
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(10)  A  postgraduate  student  assisted  by  student  proctors 

(11)  A  student  committee  under  a  faculty  supervisor,  and  a  responsi- 
ble professor  living  in  each  dormitory 

C.  Only  five  institutions  gave  no  prominence  to  student  participation  and 
thus  left  the  impression  that  faculty  control  was  predominant.  The 
forms  of  supervision  reported  by  these  colleges  were: 

( 1 )  A  postgraduate  student  in  charge  of  the  freshman  dormitory 

(2)  Faculty  advisers,  living  in  the  halls,  in  charge  of  the  freshman 
dormitories 

(3)  A  professor  in  charge  of  the  dormitory 

(4)  Two  counsellors  from  the  faculty  living  in  each  hall 

(5)  A  house-mother  in  charge  of  the  cooperative  lodges  for  men 

II.  Concerning  Fixed  Hour  at  Which  Students  Have  to  be  in  Rooms.  Only 
three  of  the  twenty  colleges  reported  that  they  had  a  fixed  hour  at  which 
students  had  to  be  in  their  rooms.  One  institution  maintained  a  system 
requiring  lights  out  at  11  p.  m.  The  other  two  closed  their  dormitories  at 
midnight.  All  other  institutions  made  no  attempt  to  enforce  this  type  of 
closing  hour. 

Because  girls'  dormitories  are  operated  with  a  fixed  hour  at  which  the 
residents  must  be  indoors,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  institution 
reported  that  it  had  found  by  experience  that  boys'  dormitory  could  not 
be  operated  under  regulations  such  as  govern  a  girls'  dormitory,  with 
closing  hours,  absence  slips,  etc. 

III.  Compulsory  Study  Hours.  Only  five  institutions  out  of  the  twenty  made 
any  attempt  to  enforce  compulsory  study  hours.  There  were  indications 
that  even  where  the  printed  rules  and  regulations  called  for  compulsory 
study  hours,  they  were  difficult  to  enforce. 

However,  it  was  noted  that  many  colleges  insisted  on  "reasonable  quiet" 
at  certain  hours  for  sleep  or  study.  In  some  institutions  this  quiet  period 
was  from  7:30  to  10:30  p.m.  In  one  institution  it  ran  from  8:00  p.m.  to 
8:00  a.m. 

IV.  General  Summary.  The  information  received  indicated  that  many  dif- 
ferent forms  of  supervision  were  being  used.  Because  the  inquiry  which 
was  sent  out  was  not  comprehensive,  no  attempt  was  made  to  find  out  how 
the  various  forms  of  supervision  actually  worked,  what  procedures  were 
used,  and  how  cooperation  was  secured  where  student  and  faculty  par- 
ticipation was  employed. 

Only  a  few  institutions  reported  that  they  were  completely  satisfied  with 
their  supervisory  systems.  A  few  institutions  stated  quite  frankly  that 
they  were  dissatisfied.  Most  institutions  replied  that  they  were  "generally 
satisfied"  or  "reasonably  satisfied,"  but  left  the  impression  that  there  was 
still  much  room  for  improvement. 

One  institution  reported  enthusiastically  that  it  was  satisfied  with  its 
system.  This  institution  used  student  proctors  in  the  dormitories  but  had 
no  faculty  members  living  there.  The  proctors  held  weekly  meetings 
with  the  dean  of  men  and  one  professor,  but  almost  complete  control 
was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  these  student  proctors  who  were  trained  by 
the  dean  of  men  for  their  work  and  given  substantial  scholarship  aid. 
This  very  satisfactory  system  had  taken  about  ten  years  to  perfect  and 
during  this  time  professors,  who  had  formerly  lived  in  the  dormitories, 
had  been  gradually  eliminated. 
V.  Experiment  at  Susquehanna.  As  a  result  of  the  information  which  these 
institutions  supplied,  Susquehanna  has  this  past  fall  embarked  on  a  new 
experiment  as  follows: 

A.  In  place  of  the  former  system  of  a  student  committee  (elected  by  the 
residents  of  the  halls)  working  under  three  resident  faculty  mem- 
bers, the  administration  has  appointed  outstanding  upperclassmen  as 
proctors  and  has  given  them  financial  scholarships  in  return  for  their 
work.  These  proctors  are  now  responsible  for  the  supervision  and 
discipline  of  the  halls  although  three  faculty  members  still  live  in 
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the  halls.  However,  all  of  these  faculty  members  have  been  com- 
pletely relieved  of  the  supervisory  duties  which  they  formerly  car- 
ried. 

B.  A  dormitories'  committee,  consisting  of  the  student  proctors  and  one 
resident  faculty  member,  meets  weekly  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  dean  to  plan  the  supervision  and  take  care  of  the  problems  which 
arise. 

C.  In  addition,  all  of  the  male  professors  of  the  faculty  are  assigned  in 
turn  as  dormitory  visitors.  They  are  responsible  for  a  week  of  visita- 
tion and  are  expected  to  visit  the  dormitories  at  least  three  evenings 
during  the  week  for  which  they  are  responsible.  Their  visitation  may 
be  made  at  any  time  after  8:00  p.m.,  and  some  visits  actually  have 
been  made  as  late  as  1 :  00  a.m.  These  faculty  visitors  report  to  the  dean 
concerning  the  situation  as  they  find  it  at  the  time  of  their  visits. 
These  visits  are  made  not  only  to  tide  over  this  period  of  change,  but 
also  to  meet  a  criticism  that  faculty  members  seldom  visited  the  dor- 
mitories. 
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Regulations  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
As  Issued  in  June,  1938 

by  Eric  W.  Lawson 

The  fact  that  commercial  banking  today  follows  a  far  different  pattern  from  that 
followed  in  the  days  before  the  World  War,  or  even  during  the  early  1920's,  is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge  to  all  those  who  have  had  occasion  to  follow  banking 
and  financial  developments.  The  most  significant  change  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  present  paper  deals  with  the  shift  in  the  composition  of  earning  assets.  Com- 
mercial loans,  including  loans  to  local  business  men,  as  well  as  paper  bought  on  the 
open  market,  are  scarcely  half  their  former  volume.  On  the  other  hand,  banks  have 
adopted  the  practice  of  holding  considerably  larger  proportions  of  bonds,  both  gov- 
ernment and  industrial.1 

The  significance  of  this,  to  modern  commercial  banking,  is  rooted  largely  in  the 
fact  that  banking  in  this  country  is  greatly  dominated  by  the  regulations  and  rules 
adopted  by  the  supervisory  agencies.  This  being  true,  it  is  felt  that,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, the  effectiveness  of  our  banking  system  depends  on  the  degree  with  which  the 
supervisory  agency  responds  in  its  regulations  to  changing  conditions.  In  connection 
with  the  problem  set  forth  above,  namely  the  shift  from  short-term  investments  to 
long-term  investments,  regulations  failed  to  keep  up  with  changing  conditions.  In 
fact,  it  was  1936  before  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  issued  regulations  to  cover 
the  purchase  and  valuation  of  "investment  securities".  Unfortunately,  the  Comp- 
troller apparently  did  not  appreciate  the  full  significance  of  the  problem  beforehand; 
otherwise,  his  regulations  would  have  been  much  more  specific  and  would  have  been 
of  much  greater  value  in  assisting  the  banks  to  meet  their  problem.  In  the  first  place, 
the  regulations  issued  in  1936  merely  prohibited  the  purchase  of  securities  with  "pre- 
dominately speculative  characteristics"  and  were  vague  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
"predominately  speculative  security." 

In  place  of  setting  up  standards  for  investment  securities,  the  Comptroller  resorted 
to  the  classifications  employed  by  the  standard  rating  agencies,  such  as  Moodie's, 
Fitch's,  Poor's,  and  Standard  Statistics.2 

That  the  entire  scheme  of  the  Comptroller  and  his  examiners  (including,  as  well, 
the  examiners  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation)  did  not  cope  with  the  situation  was  soon  recognized,  but  it  was  not 
until  June  1938  that  steps  were  taken  to  remedy  the  situation.  Under  a  date  line  of 
June  27,  1938,  a  new  issue  of  "Investment  Securities  Regulations"  was  published  by 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  to  take  effect  on  July  1,  1938.  In  this  new  regula- 
tion, an  attempt  was  made  to  give  some  meaning  to  the  phrase  "investment  security." 
Section  One  provides,  as  follows: 

An  obligation  of  indebtedness  which  may  be  purchased  for  its 
own  account  by  a  national  bank  or  State  member  bank  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  in  order  to  come  within  the  classification  of  "invest- 
ment securities"  within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  Seventh  of  said 
Section  5136,  must  be  a  marketable  obligation,  i.  e.,  it  must  be  salable 


1  Reference  will  be  made  to  this  development  at  a  later  point. 

2  These  agencies  were  not  mentioned  by  name,  but  a  security  not  rated 
somewhere  within  the  first  four  classes  was  not  eligible  for  purchase.  This 
was  at  best  an  artificial  investment  standard. 
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under  ordinary  circumstances  with  reasonable  promptness  at  a  fair 
value;  and  with  respect  to  the  particular  security,  there  must  be 
present  one  or  more  of  the  following  characteristics: 

(a)  A  public  distribution  of  the  securities  must  have  been  pro- 
vided for  or  made  in  a  manner  to  protect  or  insure  the  marketa- 
bility of  the  issue;  or, 

(b)  Other  existing  securities  of  the  obligor  must  have  such  a 
public  distribution  as  to  protect  or  insure  the  marketability  of 
the  issue  under  consideration;  or, 

(c)  In  the  case  of  investment  securities  for  which  a  public  dis- 
tribution as  set  forth  in  (a)  or  (b)  above  cannot  be  so  provided,  or 
so  made,  and  which  are  issued  by  established  commercial  or  in- 
dustrial businesses  or  enterprises,  that  can  demonstrate  the  ability 
to  service  such  securities,  the  debt  evidenced  thereby  must  mature 
not  later  than  ten  years  after  the  date  of  issuance  of  the  security 
and  must  be  of  such  sound  value  or  so  secured  as  reasonably  to  as- 
sure its  payment;  and  such  securities  must,  by  their  terms,  provide 
for  the  amortization  of  the  debt  evidenced  thereby  so  that  at  least 
75%  of  the  principal  will  be  extinguished  by  the  maturity  date  by 
substantial  periodic  payments;  Provided,  That  no  amortization 
need  be  required  for  the  period  of  the  first  year  after  the  date  of 
issuance  of  such  securities.3 

The  writer  is  definitely  of  the  opinion  that  this  new  regulation,  although  an  im- 
provement over  the  former  one,  is  still  inadequate.  Furthermore,  he  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Comptroller  placed  emphasis  on  superficial  considerations  and  failed  to  rec- 
ognize fundamental  factors. 

It  must  be  recognized,  in  discussing  the  commercial  bank  investment  portfolio, 
that  to  a  certain  extent  banking  philosophy  regarding  long-term  loans  has  changed 
radically.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  change  was  a  pragmatic  one,  and  it  may  be 
argued  that  the  development  in  banking  theory  followed  a  new  development  in 
banking  practice.  At  any  rate,  conservative  banking  theory  in  the  past  has  held 
to  the  idea  that  long-time  loans  would  be  made  by  bankers  as  a  last  resort.  High- 
grade  bonds  were  classified  as  part  of  the  secondary  reserve  of  the  bank,  and  the  least 
desirable  type  of  investment  at  that.4  That  this  view  of  long-term  investments  does 
not  conform  at  all  with  modern  banking  practice  is  quite  evident  when  examining 
the  reports  of  modern  banking.  The  weekly  release  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  "Condition  of  Weekly  Reporting  Member  Banks  in 
101  Leading  Cities",  for  September  18,  1939  showed  that  as  of  September  13,  1939, 
these  leading  banks  had  total  loans  and  investments  of  $22,389,000,000.00.  Of  this 
total,  only  $8,315,000,000.00  was  represented  by  loans.  The  remaining  $14,074,- 
000,000.00  was  composed  of  long-term  investments.  Furthermore,  this  release  in- 
dicates that  from  September  14,  1938,  there  had  been  a  decrease  of  $20,000,000.00 
in  loans.  To  say  then  that  $14,074,000,000.00  worth  of  long-term  investments  was 
serving  as  a  "secondary  reserve"  for  approximately  $31,000,000,000.00  deposits,  of 
which  approximately  $5,000,000,000.00  was  in  time  deposits,  seems  to  place  undue 
emphasis  on  a  "secondary"  matter.  It  is  felt  that  there  is  considerable  justification 
for  a  redrawing  of  the  functions  and  objectives  of  the  investment  portfolio.5 

■  "Investment  Securities  Regulation,"  Treasury  Department,  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency,  June,  1938. 

4  Frederick  A.  Bradford,  Money  and  Banking,  fourth  edition,  Longmans, 
Green  and  Company  (N.  Y.,  1937)  p.  431. 

5  In  verification  of  the  policy  stated  in  this  last  sentence,  see  H.  G.  Moulton, 
"Commercial  Banking  and  Capital  Formation,"  Journal  of  Political  Economy 
vol.  27,  pages  590-600,  604-5,  July  1919. 
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Because  of  these  considerations,  namely  the  need  for  a  redefining  of  purposes  of 
investment  policy  of  the  bank,  and  in  view  of  the  drastic  change  in  bank  assets,  the 
author  feels  further  strengthened  in  his  view  that  the  regulations  of  the  Comptroller 
are  inadequate. 

To  get  back  to  the  discussion  of  the  problems  of  the  investment  portfolio,  it  must 
be  recognized  at  the  outset  that  it  is  the  presence  of  a  wide  market  which  presents 
the  gravest  problems  concerning  the  investment  policy  of  commercial  banks.  In 
the  case  of  the  short-term  loans,  which  were  formerly  so  predominant  in  the  earning 
assets  of  commercial  banks,  there  was  but  one  valuation  which  had  to  be  placed 
upon  the  loan.  For  the  most  part,  this  was  a  clear  cut  valuation;  either  the  banker 
thought  that  the  loan  would  be  paid  at  maturity,  or  that  it  would  not,  and  in  the 
latter  case,  the  paper  would  not  enter  the  loan  portfolio  of  the  bank.  Once  within 
the  confines  of  the  bank's  portfolio,  the  loan  was  valued  at  100%,  and  barring  un- 
usual developments,  remained  at  that  value  until  the  date  of  maturity  arrived.  If 
upon  maturity  the  loan  was  not  repaid,  then  the  banker  was  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  revaluation  for  his  paper,  and  this  revaluation  would  depend  almost 
solely  upon  the  banker's  estimate  of  his  chances  of  collecting  the  loan.  The  case  is 
entirely  different  when  related  to  long-term  investments,  such  as  bonds.  The  valu- 
ation which  the  banker  sees  fit  to  place  upon  the  security  is  not  the  only  valuation 
to  be  considered;  there  is  also  the  market  valuation.  This  is  true  because  the  neces- 
sity for  liquidity  requires  that  the  banker  place  his  investments  with  a  view  to  sale 
when  necessary. 

The  new  regulations  of  the  Comptroller  define  an  investment  security  as  one 
which  is  a  "marketable  obligation",  and  furthermore  limit  the  word  marketable  so 
that  it  applies  only  to  a  security  which  is  "salable  under  ordinary  circumstances  with 
reasonable  promptness  at  a  fair  value".6  The  question  immediately  arises  whether 
the  Comptroller  will  consider  every  obligation  which  is  so  marketable  and  so  salable 
as  an  investment  security.  In  other  words,  are  the  above  conditions  the  only  require- 
ments which  need  to  be  met  for  a  security  to  come  within  the  investment  class? 
Before  accepting  or  rejecting  this  assumed  definition,  we  must  consider  some  of  the 
phrases  used. 

In  the  first  place,  what  is  meant  by  "ordinary  circumstances"?  Would  the  down- 
swing of  the  business  cycle  be  so  considered,  or  would  the  depression  phase  be  so 
considered,  or  are  these  unusual  circumstances  and  the  circumstances  existing  dur- 
ing the  prosperity  phase  the  only  ones  considered  "ordinary"?  It  is  readily  recog- 
nized that  these  distinctions  are  of  considerable  importance  particularly  in  view  of 
the  rest  of  the  definition.  If  only  prosperous  times  are  considered,  then  the  Comp- 
troller's regulations  are  fair-weather  regulations  and  as  such  are  practically  useless, 
because  few  bankers  have  suffered  disastrous  losses  because  of  the  performance  of 
their  bonds  on  the  market  in  times  of  prosperity.  It  is  only  in  the  declining  stages 
of  the  business  cycle  that  bankers  come  to  grief  because  of  adverse  market  condi- 
tions. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  declining  stages  are  also  included  in  the  phrase 
"ordinary  circumstances",  then  what  does  the  Comptroller  mean  by  extraordinary 
circumstances  since  by  implication  he  has  such  in  mind?  Furthermore,  what  is  he 
going  to  do  about  them  when  they  are  experienced? 

Even  more  indefinite  is  the  phrase  "fair  value."  For  the  Comptroller  to  say  that 
a  security  "must  be  salable  under  ordinary  circumstances  with  reasonable  prompt- 

6  See  above. 
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ness  at  a  fair  value"  is  leaving  the  entire  problem  of  valuation  unsolved.  Obviously, 
the  Comptroller  does  not  imply  that  market  value  is  fair  value  but  he  goes  no  further 
and  sheds  no  light  on  the  principle  to  be  employed  in  the  valuation  analysis. 

The  1936  regulations  of  the  Comptroller  made  use  of  bond  ratings  by  the  recog- 
nized rating  agencies  as  a  substitute  for  a  valuation  analysis.  It  is  generally  recog- 
nized that  such  bond  ratings  have  many  drawbacks.7  The  fact  that  the  Comptroller 
did  not  refer  to  them  in  the  new  regulations  is  partial  evidence  that  he  thought  them 
unsatisfactory.  One  of  the  objections  leveled  at  bond  ratings  is  that  they  give  no 
information  concerning  any  of  the  small  business  concerns  which  have  bonds  out- 
standing and  which  find  themselves  in  great  need  of  the  financial  support  of  banks 
but  which  are  too  small  to  be  rated  by  the  agencies.8  This  lack  of  size,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  no  reason  why  banks  should  not  buy  such  securities. 

In  view  of  the  Comptroller's  tacit  recognition  of  these  draw-backs  in  regard  to 
bond  ratings,  the  question  may  be  raised  as  to  why  he  did  not  attempt  to  formulate 
some  principle  for  valuation  to  take  their  place. 

Reference  was  made  above  to  the  difference  between  investing  in  short-time  local 
commercial  paper  and  investing  in  long-time  bonds  which  are  traded  on  the  national 
exchanges.  In  view  of  what  has  been  said  about  the  need  for  investment  guides  by 
which  the  banker  is  to  plan  his  investment  policy,  it  might  be  said  that  the  banker 
should  apply  the  same  principles  which  he  has  used  in  the  past  in  making  local 
commercial  loans.  To  some  extent,  this  latter  suggestion  makes  sense.  However, 
certain  limitations  must  be  noted;  thus  the  element  of  personal  character  which  so 
often  enters  into  local  loans  cannot  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  bonds.  However, 
the  factor  of  credit  analysis  still  remains  as  important  today  as  it  was  in  the  period 
when  local  loans  dominated  the  investment  portfolio.  Consequently,  it  is  believed 
that  if  the  Comptroller  is  to  regulate  the  investments  of  banks  at  all,  his  regulations 
should  be  made  along  the  lines  of  scientific  investment  analysis  for  each  obligation 
purchased. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  review  here  all  of  the  principles  which  could  be  and 
should  be  applied  in  making  such  an  analysis.  However,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
there  is  a  great  need  for  the  establishment  of  certain  standards  to  which  the  earnings 
of  a  company  should  attain  before  its  obligations  could  be  considered  for  purchase 
as  an  investment.  In  other  words,  it  is  believed  that  earning  capacity  is  the  ultimate 
criterion  of  the  value  of  a  corporation's  bonds.9    That  other  things  are  essential  is 


7  For  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  use  of  bond  ratings,  see  Gilbert  Harold, 
Bond  Ratings  as  an  Investment  Guide,  Ronald  Press  Company,  New  York, 
1937. 

8  It  must  be  recognized  in  this  connection  that  the  obligations  of  the  small 
concerns  of  which  we  speak  would  not  have  the  ready  marketability  required 
by  the  Comptroller.  That  this  is  true  was  recognized  in  the  regulations  and 
provisions  made  therefor;  but  these  provisions  were  couched  in  technical 
terms  such  as  "maturity  within  ten  years"  and  "75%  amortization  by  ma- 
turity." There  were  some  qualifying  phrases  such  as  "and  must  be  of  such 
sound  value,"  and  "that  can  demonstrate  the  ability  to  service  such  securi- 
ties." Once  again  the  Comptroller  fell  into  the  trap  of  using  vague  and 
indefinable  terms. 

9  See  Arthur  S.  Dewing,  Financial  Policy  of  Corporations,  third  revised 
edition,  Ronald  Press  Company,  New  York,  1934,  page  140.  See  also  Benjamin 
Graham,  and  David  L.  Dodd,  Security  Analysis,  McGraw-Hill,  New  York, 
1934,  chapter  1. 
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recognized,  such  as  marketability  and  also  the  technical  position  of  the  particular 
security  among  the  other  obligations  of  the  corporation.  This,  then,  is  believed  to 
be  the  basic  fallacy  in  the  Comptroller's  regulations,  namely,  that  emphasis  is  placed 
on  technical  position  and  marketability,  which  are  secondary  considerations,  and 
nothing  is  said  about  earning  power,  the  ultimate  and  indispensable  criterion. 

Inasmuch  as  this  paper  is  one  dealing  largely  with  policy,  it  is  not  considered 
necessary  to  set  forth  specific  standards  which  should  be  followed  by  banks  in  regard 
to  earning  power  of  the  corporations  which  issue  the  obligations  purchased.  How- 
ever, it  is  believed  that  if  the  Comptroller  establishes  certain  basic  requirements  for 
earnings  in  relation  to  the  fixed  charges  that  must  be  met  by  the  corporation  instead 
of  requiring  that  the  securities  must  be  a  "marketable  obligation",  his  regulations 
would  have  more  meaning.  To  put  the  matter  in  another  way,  it  is  not  felt  here 
that  the  market  is  an  adequate  guide  to  the  investment  status  of  securities  in  general, 
or  of  a  particular  security.  The  Comptroller  opened  the  door,  so  to  speak,  for  the 
establishment  of  an  earnings  guide  when  he  stipulated  that  the  security  should  have 
adequate  provisions  for  servicing  back  of  it.  Inasmuch  as  some  criticism  is  being 
made  of  the  Comptroller  for  his  new  regulations,  credit  should  be  granted  him  for 
placing  this  provision  in  them.  At  the  same  time,  however,  criticism  again  arises 
because  of  the  evident  lack  of  relative  importance  placed  upon  this  requirement. 
Whereas,  marketability  is  set  forth  as  a  prime  requirement,  adequate  servicing  facili- 
ties are  set  forth  as  one  of  a  number  of  alternate  characteristics  which  should  be 
present.  In  fact,  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  Comptroller's  regulations  could  lead 
one  to  the  position  that  adequate  servicing,  /".  <?.,  adequate  earnings,  are  not  required. 
One  might  well  ask  at  this  time  what  there  is  about  the  marketability  of  a  security 
which  takes  the  place  of  adequate  servicing  provisions. 

This  point  need  not  be  labored  at  any  greater  length.  To  those  who  would  reply 
that  a  security  without  adequate  servicing  would  find  no  marketability,  it  need  only 
be  remarked  that  the  banker  should  look  through  the  superficial  marketing  char- 
acteristics to  the  basic  earnings  characterisitcs.  In  other  words,  the  judgment  of  the 
market  is  not  to  be  trusted. 
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Presidential  Disfranchisement  in  Arkansas 
(1863-1865)  * 

by  William  A.  Russ,  jr. 

I 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Secessionists  carried  Arkansas  out  of  the  Union  in 
1861,  the  State  had  within  its  borders  many  faint-hearted  Confederates  who  were 
willing  to  give  up  the  fight  as  soon  as  Union  forces  began  to  make  headway.  In 
this  category  were  Judge  David  Walker  and  the  political  weathervane,  William 
Fishback,  who  renewed  their  allegiance  in  June,  1862;  they  were  the  first  prominent 
Arkansas  men  who  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Confederate  cause  was  hopeless.2 
Added  to  this  group  were  considerable  numbers  of  Unionists,  many  of  whom,  it 
would  seem,  were  forced  unwillingly  into  the  rebel  service.  Thus  General  Jacob 
Ammen,  commanding  Camp  Douglas  at  Chicago,  reported  to  Commissary-General 
William  Hoffman  on  January  31,  1863  regarding  some  of  his  prisoners  of  war:  "A 
number  of  prisoners  now  in  this  camp  have  called  upon  me,  others  have  written  to 
me,  for  information  as  to  the  probability  of  their  being  permitted  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  Some  have  even  proposed  to  enter  our  service,  as  they  were  forced  into 
the  rebel  [service]  .  .  .  Those  from  Arkansas  especially  being  generally  poor  men 
make  strong  Union  professions"3.  These  indications  of  returning  loyalty,  plus  the 
fact  that  much  of  Arkansas  had  been  cleared  of  rebels,  led  President  Lincoln,  as 
early  as  1862,  to  interest  himself  in  the  possibility  of  restoring  the  State  to  its  natural 
place  in  the  Union.4 

The  restoration  movement  during  1862  and  up  to  December  8,  1863  (when  Lin- 
coln issued  his  famous  proclamation)  was  based  merely  upon  the  oath  of  alleg- 
iance to  the  United  States.  If  an  Arkansas  inhabitant,  whether  Unionist  or 
rebel,  was  willing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  he  was  considered  potential  ma- 
terial out  of  which  to  construct  a  new  loyal  State  Government.  During  1863, 
with  Lincoln's  more  or  less  passive  support,  the  Union  army  officers  stationed 
in  Arkansas  began  to  register  those  who  would  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  to 
hold  mass  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  whipping  up  Unionist  enthusiasm,  and 
finally  to  urge  upon  local  politicians  the  advisability  of  starting  a  movement  for 
the  election  of  a  constitutional  convention.  This  restoration  agitation  was  led  at 
first  by  soldiers,  and  later  both  by  soldiers  and  politicians.5 


>  The  general  story  of  Presidential  reconstruction  has  been  told  by  Eben 
Greenough  Scott,  Reconstruction  during  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States 
of  America  (Boston,  1895) ;  and  by  Charles  H.  McCarthy,  Lincoln's  Plan  of 
Reconstruction  (New  York,  1901).  For  Arkansas  see  Thomas  S.  Staples,  Re- 
construction in  Arkansas  1862-1874  which  is  volume  CIX  of  Studies  in  His- 
tory, Economics  and  Public  Law,  edited  by  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science 
of  Columbia  University  (New  York,  1923) ;  and  D.  Y.  Thomas,  Arkansas  in 
War  and  Reconstruction  1861-1874  (Little  Rock,  1926),  particularly  chapter 
XXVI  which  is  entitled  "Re-establishment  of  a  Loyal  Government." 

2  Thomas,  op.  cit.,  p.  391. 

3  Official  Records  of  the  Rebellion,  Series  II,  volume  V,  page  230:  see  also 
VI,  190  and  227-28. 

4  The  same  was  true  of  Tennessee  and  Louisiana. 

5  Staples,  op.  cit.,  p.  21. 
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So  successful  was  the  soldier-politician  movement  that,  by  the  end  of  1863, 
elections  had  been  held  for  the  choice  of  members  to  a  constitutional  convention. 
It  was  elected  in  a  very  irregular  fashion,  for  much  of  the  State  was  still  in  the 
hands  of  Confederates,  or  else  was  in  danger  of  invasion.  There  was  no  State 
legislature  to  pass  a  law  providing  for  such  a  convention  or  to  lay  down  franchise 
qualifications.  Delegates  were  selected  by  primary  assemblies  (mass  meetings) 
in  about  twenty-two  of  the  fifty-seven  counties,  although  in  many  cases  delegates 
were  self-nominated  and  self-elected.  For  that  reason  the  number  of  counties 
actually  represented  is  uncertain.  The  membership  of  the  convention 
varied  from  thirty-two  to  forty-five.6  According  to  one  computation  (which  to- 
talled only  forty-four)  there  were  twenty-two  Democrats,  nineteen  Whigs  and 
three  Americans,  but  not  one  Republican.7  The  right  to  be  a  delegate,  as  well 
as  the  right  to  vote  in  a  mass  meeting  for  a  delegate,  was  based  upon  the  elector's 
willingness  to  subscribe  to  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Those  unwilling  so  to  do,  were 
disfranchised. 

In  the  midst  of  the  elections  for  delegates  to  the  convention,  there  suddenly 
came  a  new  requirement  from  President  Lincoln  in  the  form  of  his  Proclamation 
of  December  8,  1863.  It  threw  the  Unionist  camp  into  some  consternation  be- 
cause more  than  the  mere  oath  of  allegiance  was  demanded.  Undoubtedly  all 
or  most  of  the  delegates  were  chosen  on  the  basis  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  because 
the  Proclamation  was  issued  too  late  for  widespread  acceptance  of  the  Lincoln 
oath.  Detailed  orders  for  registration  under  the  new  regulations  did  not  arrive 
until  after  the  convention  had  assembled — in  fact  were  not  written  by  Lincoln 
until  January  5,  1864,8  when  the  convention  was  in  its  second  day.  Lincoln 
seems  to  have  been  in  ignorance  of  the  lengths  to  which  local  politicians  and 
soldiers  had  carried  the  restoration  movement,  or  else  he  thought  that  all  those  who 
could  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  would  also  take  his  own  oath.  The  latter  as- 
sumption did  not  necessarily  follow,  because  Lincoln's  oath,  besides  requiring  a 
man  to  promise  to  be  a  good  citizen  in  the  future,  also  stipulated  that  he  accept 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation  and  any  further  laws  or  proclamations  which 
might  emerge  in  reference  to  slavery.  Many  who  accepted  the  oath  of  allegiance 
might  not  be  willing  to  support  the  freeing  of  their  slaves.  Moreover,  the  new 
oath  caused  some  ill  will  among  original  Unionists,  who,  also,  were  required  to 
subscribe  to  it;  many  of  them  disliked  to  do  so  because  they  felt  that  it  imputed 
to  the  subscriber  previous  rebel  activities.  In  spite  of  these  considerations,  when 
the  convention  met  early  in  January,  1864,  a  motion  prevailed  to  require  all  mem- 
bers to  take  the  Lincoln  oath  which  was  to  be  administered  by  a  provost  marshal.9 

II 

Before  discussing  the  work  of  the  convention  as  regards  disfranchisement,  it  is 
necessary  to  describe  Lincoln's  oath,  his  plan  of  restoration,  and  the  emergence  of 
Radical  objections  both  to  the  oath  and  the  plan. 

8  Congressional  Globe  (38  Cong.  1  Sess.),  May  25,  1864,  pp.  2458-59;  and 
Thomas,  op.  cit.,  p.  396. 

7  Staples,  op.  cit.,  p.  28. 

8  Lincoln  to  General  Frederick  Steele,  in  John  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay, 
Abraham,  Lincoln:  Complete  Works  Comprising  His  Speeches,  Letters,  State 
Papers,  and  Miscellaneous  Writings,  two  volumes  (New  York,  1902),  II,  467. 

9  Journal  of  the  Convention  of  Delegates  of  the  People  of  Arkansas.  As- 
sembled at  the  Capitol,  January  4, 1864  (Little  Rock,  1870),  p.  8. 
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The  story  of  Lincoln's  attempt  to  bring  Arkansas  back  into  the  Union  is  largely 
the  story  of  the  amnesty  oath  which  he  included  in  his  Proclamation  of  December 
8,  1863,  and  which,  as  has  been  indicated,  threw  the  restoration  forces  in  the  State 
into  at  least  temporary  confusion.    The  oath  read: 

I, ,  do  solemnly  swear,  in  presence  of  Almighty  God,  that  I  will 

henceforth  faithfully  support,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Union  of  the  States  thereunder;  and  that  I  will  in  like 
manner  abide  by  and  faithfully  support  all  acts  of  Congress  passed  during 
the  existing  rebellion  with  reference  to  slaves,  so  long  and  so  far  as  not  re- 
pealed, modified,  or  held  void  by  Congress  or  by  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court;  and  that  I  will  in  like  manner  abide  by  and  faithfully  support  all  proc- 
lamations of  the  President  made  during  the  existing  rebellion  having  refer- 
ence to  slaves,  so  long  and  so  far  as  not  modified  or  declared  void  by  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  So  help  me  God. 

The  President's  plan,  as  outlined  in  the  Proclamation,  stated  that  when  one-tenth 
of  the  voters  in  the  State  as  of  1860  indicated  their  loyalty  by  subscribing  to  his  oath, 
they  might  form  a  Government. 

The  oath  raised  even  more  objections  among  Radicals  at  Washington  than  among 
Unionists  and  ex-rebels  in  Arkansas.  Inasmuch  as  it  would  permit  a  repentant 
rebel  to  take  part  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  State,  the  President's  opponents  in 
Congress  were  soon  criticizing  it  as  being  too  lenient;  State  Governments,  said  they, 
should  be  restored  only  by  original  Unionists — those  who  never  at  any  time  had 
fought  against  the  United  States.  Accordingly,  they  demanded  that  the  voters  and 
officials  of  any  re-established  State  Government  must  be  able  to  take  the  so-called 
iron-clad  oath,  passed  July  2,  1862,  which  would  limit  such  voters  and  officials  to 
those  who  were  simon-pure  Unionists — simon-pure  in  the  sense  that  they  had  never 
been  disloyal.  The  Radical  scheme  of  reconstruction,  based  on  the  iron-clad  oath, 
became  the  Wade-Davis  Bill  which  Lincoln  pocket-vetoed  in  July,  1864.  Thus  was 
the  issue  joined  between  lenient  Presidential  restoration  and  strict,  Radical  recon- 
struction; and  the  crux  of  both  was  the  type  of  oath  to  be  used,  or,  to  put  it  another 
way,  the  kind  of  disfranchisement  to  be  imposed. 

Lincoln  probably  expected  that  all  Unionists  would  be  willing  to  swear  to  his  oath 
as  a  matter  of  course;  therefore,  its  chief  purpose  was  to  separate  the  repentant  sheep 
from  the  still  rebellious  goats.  With  certain  exceptions  (mainly  high  officials  in 
the  Confederate  service  and  those  who  had  left  positions  under  the  United  States 
Government)  any  rebel  who  was  ready  to  lay  down  his  arms  and  support  the  Fed- 
eral Government  might,  after  taking  the  oath,  vote  and  hold  office  in  Arkansas. 
Lincoln  let  it  be  known  that  those  who  swore  the  oath  must  really  be  repentant  and 
not  perjurers  who  wished  to  insinuate  their  way  into  the  restored  Government  in 
order  to  bore  from  within  in  the  interest  of  the  Confederacy.  All  electors  must  take 
the  oath  if  they  wished  to  vote.10 

Before  December  8,  1863  the  President  had  taken  only  a  passive  interest  in  the 
Unionist  movement  of  Arkansas,  which,  as  has  been  seen,  had  run  ahead  of  him. 
After  that  he  took  a  personal  interest  in  the  work  of  registration,  just  as  he  did  in 
Louisiana  and  Tennessee.11    On  January  5,  1864  he  wrote  to  General  Frederick 


10  Staples,  op.  cit.,  pp.  28  and  30. 

11  John  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay,  Abraham  Lincoln:  A  History,  ten  vol- 
umes (New  York,  1890)  VIII,  408  ff. 
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Steele,  who  was  commander  in  Arkansas,  saying  that  he  wished  to  give  to  the  people 
a  free  opportunity  to  enfranchise  themselves  by  taking  his  oath.    He  continued: 

Accordingly,  I  send  you  by  General  Kimball  some  blank  books  and  other 
blanks,  the  manner  of  using  which  will,  in  the  main,  be  suggested  by  an  in- 
spection of  them;  and  General  Kimball  will  add  some  verbal  explanations. 

Please  make  a  trial  of  the  matter  immediately  at  such  points  as  you  may 
think  likely  to  give  success.  I  suppose  Helena  and  Little  Rock  are  two  of  them. 
Detail  any  officer  you  may  see  fit  to  take  charge  of  the  subject  at  each  point; 
and  which  officer,  it  may  be  assumed,  will  have  authority  to  administer  the 
oath.  These  books  of  course  are  intended  to  be  permanent  records.  Report  to 
me  on  the  subject.12 

The  keen  interest  the  President  took  in  the  matter  is  evident  in  every  letter 
he  wrote;13  his  critics  believed  he  was  in  haste  to  restore  a  loyal  Government  in  the 
State  in  order  to  receive  its  electoral  vote  in  the  coming  (1864)  Presidential  contest. 
Whether  true  or  not,  it  can  be  said  that  the  restored  Government  of  Arkansas  was 
his  own  child;  if  not  begotten  by  him,  it  was  certainly  reared  by  him  after  Decem- 
ber 8,  1863. 

The  Radicals  wanted  to  know  where  the  President  got  the  power  to  create  voters 
by  executive  proclamation  and  to  order  military  officers  to  act  as  registrars.  They 
reminded  him  that  neither  act  was  provided  for  either  in  the  Federal  or  in  any  State 
Constitution.  Of  course  his  answer  would  have  to  be  that  he  was  using  his  war 
powers  as  commander-in-chief  and  that  the  organization  of  loyal  Governments  in 
the  seceded  States  was  one  of  the  war  aims  of  the  North.  Furthermore,  according 
to  the  theory  of  Presidential  restoration,  the  States  were  still  in  the  Union  but  their 
Governments  were  in  disloyal  hands;  all  that  was  needed  was  to  place  loyal  officials 
in  power — their  loyalty  to  be  judged  by  their  willingness  to  take  the  President's 
oath  of  amnesty.  Because  there  was  no  loyal  Government  which  could  register 
Unionists  and  those  who  were  willing  to  subscribe  to  the  oath;  because  the  army 
officers  had  to  be  in  the  State  to  keep  order  and  to  fend  off  possible  Southern  inva- 
sions; and  because  a  start  had  to  be  made  somewhere,  Lincoln  naturally  used  mil- 
itary men  to  get  the  Government  going.  It  might  be  added  that  Radical  recon- 
struction later  used  the  army  for  the  purpose  of  registering  loyal  voters  also.  Radi- 
cals said  that  the  creation  of  State  Governments  and  the  decision  as  to  who  should 
vote  were  Congressional  prerogatives.  The  situation  was  a  new  one  and  was  not 
provided  for  either  by  precedent  or  by  the  Constitution.  Congress  admitted  new 
States  by  bills  signed  by  the  President,  or  by  two-thirds  vote  if  it  was  necessary  to 
override  a  veto;  but  that  Congress  had  power  to  interfere  within  States  already  ad- 
mitted (even  though  in  disloyal  hands)  was  something  else.  The  debate  would 
continue  long  after  Lincoln's  death  until  in  1867  Congress  simply  assumed  the  au- 
thority in  the  Reconstruction  laws. 

While  this  argument  was  getting  under  way,  Lincoln  and  his  subordinates  were 
busy  carrying  out  the  ten-percent  plan.  In  spite  of  some  friction  between  the  soldier- 
politician  movement  and  the  new  requirements  imposed  by  Lincoln's  oath,  the  two 
began  to  coalesce  as  Unionists,  who  had  already  participated  in  the  former,  took  the 


12  See  footnote  8. 

13  See  Lincoln  to  General  Steele,  January  20,  1864,  instructing  him  how  to 
form  a  new  Government  in  Arkansas  based  on  the  oath  of  December  8,  1863, 
in  McCarthy,  op.  tit,  p.  472.  Documents  on  the  work  of  General  Steele  were 
printed  in  The  American  Annual  Cyclopaedia  and  Register  of  Important 
Events  for  1864,  pp.  29  ff. 
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Lincoln  oath.  Many  took  it  merely  for  reasons  of  expediency  and  abjured  it  as  soon 
as  rebel  forces  reappeared  in  the  State.  Moreover,  those  who  sincerely  took  the  oath 
either  had  to  flee  or  to  break  their  oath  by  returning  to  Confederate  allegiance  every 
time  the  Southern  army  occupied  those  portions  of  the  State  where  the  oath-takers 
lived.14  This  switching  of  allegiance  became  such  common  practice  that  some  well- 
wishers  of  the  restoration  movement  were  skeptical  whether  a  Unionist  Govern- 
ment could  be  established  on  the  basis  of  such  volatile  loyalty.  Thus  General  C.  C. 
Andrews  informed  Lincoln,  on  August  1,  1864,  that  there  had  been  a  revival  of 
rebel  spirit  in  the  State  because  many  people  were  expecting  General  McClellan  to 
win  the  Presidency  in  the  coming  election;  and  that  many  men  who  had  deserted 
the  rebellion  a  year  before  and  who  had  taken  the  amnesty  oath  were  now  aiding 
the  Confederacy.15  It  is  obvious  that  under  such  conditions  the  sanctity  of  oath- 
taking  received  a  serious  set-back. 

Most  of  those  who  indicated  their  desire  to  help  restore  the  State  Government 
were  obscure  people  who  had  little  experience  in  government.  A  few  leaders  in  the 
State  did  help  and  became  staunch  supporters  of  the  new  regime;  yet  their  very 
prominence  as  previous  rebels  or  as  men  who  earlier  in  the  war  had  been  suspected 
of  rebel  sympathies  excluded  them  from  taking  an  active  part  in  reorganization.  As 
an  example  of  the  first  type,  there  was  the  ex-rebel  General,  E.  W.  Gantt,  who  upon 
returning  to  the  Union  cause,  by  taking  the  amnesty  oath,  received  the  sneers  of  all 
Confederates.  The  Richmond  Sentinel  castigated  him  as  the  "Brigadier"  who  had 
"turned  traitor."16  He  went  North  and  used  his  influence  to  convince  Arkansas 
citizens  that  victory  for  the  South  was  impossible  and  that  they  ought  to  take  the 
oath  in  order  to  work  for  the  Union.17  As  an  example  of  the  second  type,  there  was 
William  K.  Sebastian  who  had  been  expelled  on  July  11,  1861  from  the  United 
States  Senate  after  Arkansas  seceded;  he  always  declared  he  had  been  a  Unionist  and 
that  the  expulsion  was  unjust,  especially  because  it  had  been  impossible  for  him  to 
return  to  the  Senate  in  time  to  defend  himself.  He  desired  to  be  readmitted,  but 
Lincoln  said  that  that  was  a  matter  for  the  Senate  to  decide;  he  added,  however, 
that  he  would  be  interested  in  any  move  by  Sebastian  to  secure  emancipation  of 
slaves  in  Arkansas.18  Years  later  Sebastian's  children  were  petitioning  the  Senate 
for  redress  because  of  its  unjust  action  towards  their  father.  The  Senate  finally  on 
March  3,  1877  revoked  the  resolution  of  expulsion  and  paid  the  full  amount  of  his 
salary  to  his  children. 

Ill 

The  constitutional  convention,  whose  antecedents  have  already  been  outlined, 
did  not  change  the  franchise  clauses  of  the  old  Constitution  very  materially.  Its 
main  attention  was  given  to  abolishing  slavery,  annulling  the  secession  ordinance, 
and  repudiating  the  rebel  debt.    In  so  far  as  the  franchise  is  concerned,  it  enacted 


14  Staples,  op.  cit.,  pp.  56-57. 

15  Official  Records,  op.  cit.,  Series  I,  part  II,  XLI,  502. 
i«  December  17,  1863. 

17  Letter  signed  by  Gantt,  from  Morristown,  N.  J.,  to  a  citizen  of  Arkansas, 
November  28,  1864,  printed  in  Nashville  Dispatch,  December  10,  1864.  Cf., 
also,  Frank  Freidel,  "The  Loyal  Publication  Society:  A  Pro-Union  Propa- 
ganda Agency,"  in  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Review,  XXVI  (December, 
1939)367. 

is  Nicolay  and  Hay,  Abraham  Lincoln:  Complete  Works,  op.  cit.,  11,379. 
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several  resolutions  which  were  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  buttressing  up  loyalty 
among  office-holders.  One  resolution  asked  the  military  officers  to  prevent  any  State 
official  who  had  ever  taken  an  oath  to  the  Confederacy  from  functioning  in  the 
State  and  to  require  all  civil  officials  to  take  the  oath  to  the  United  States.19  Like- 
wise the  Provisional  State  officials,  like  Governor  Isaac  Murphy  (who  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  convention  until  elections  could  Be  held)  were  ordered  to  qualify 
by  taking  the  amnesty  oath.20  Another  ordinance  provided  that  if  any  person  who 
had  taken  the  oath  later  violated  it,  he  should  be  accused  of  perjury;  and  the  first 
legislature  should  enact  a  law  whereby  such  crimes  could  be  prosecuted.21  The  con- 
vention prepared  an  address  to  all  loyal  citizens  of  the  State  explaining  its  acts.  It 
admitted  that  it  could  not  claim  to  represent  all  the  people;  nor  could  it  claim  to  be 
a  bona  fide  constitutional  convention  because  it  had  been  so  irregularly  elected.  Yet 
the  Constitution  had  been  altered  in  accordance  with  the  desires  of  the  President, 
and  so  all  persons  who  could  take  the  oath  of  December  8,  1863  were  asked  to  vote 
onMarchl4,1864.22 

Harris  Flanagin,  the  Secessionist  Governor,  tried  to  get  Kirby  Smith  to  make  a 
thrust  into  Unionist  territory  in  order  to  stop  the  elections  on  March  14,  1864,23  but 
they  were  held  nevertheless.  The  revised  Constitution  was  accepted:  12,177  for 
and  226  against.24  This  was  just  under  a  fourth  of  the  electorate  as  of  1860,  when 
about  54,000  voted  in  the  Presidential  election.  Thus  Lincoln's  requirement  of  ten 
percent  was  amply  fulfilled.  The  new  State  Government  was  officially  born  on 
April  18,  1864  when  Murphy,  who  had  been  duly  elected,  was  inaugurated.  The 
provision  that  all  voters  and  officials  must  accept  the  amnesty  oath  made  a  rather 
precarious  foundation  for  the  new  Government.  The  first  legislature  to  act  under 
the  Constitution  of  1864  was  composed  of  seventy-five  members  who  supposedly 
represented  forty-eight  of  the  fifty-seven  counties.  Many  of  them  were  elected  in 
the  weirdest  fashion  imaginable.  One  editor  declared  that  legal  elections  had  oc- 
curred in  fewer  than  half  of  the  counties.25  The  personnel  of  the  legislature  was 
typical  of  that  elected  when  only  a  part  of  the  total  population  is  eligible.  The 
National  Democrat  said  that  the  members  were  without  legislative  experience,  many 
could  not  read  or  write,  but  they  were  honest.26  It  should  be  stressed  that  thus 
early,  even  under  the  limited  disfranchising  policy  of  Lincoln,  the  caliber  of  of- 
ficials had  sadly  declined  because  of  the  disabling  of  the  better  element  of  the  State. 
Yet  these  men  were  at  least  native  whites,  whereas  later  disfranchisement  under 
radical  reconstruction  would  tend  to  limit  the  choice  of  officials  to  blacks  and 
Northern  carpet-baggers. 

The  legislature  enacted  certain  vindictive  measures  against  disloyal  citizens.  The 
collection  of  taxes  on  real  estate  was  forbidden  except  on  the  property  of  persons  in 
arms  against  the  United  States,  or  who  voluntarily  had  aided  the  rebellion,  or  who 


19  Journal,  op.  tit.,  p.  15. 
2<>  Ibid.,  pp.  40-41. 

21  Ibid.,  pp.  34  and  38. 

22  Ibid.,  p.  33  and  New  Orleans  Delta,  February  10,  1864,  clipping  the  Little 
Rock  Union. 

23  Staples,  op.  cit,  p.  38. 

24  Digest  of  Election  Cases,  which  is  House  Mis.  Doc.  152  (41  Cong.  2  Sess.) 
pp.  17  ff. 

25  Staples,  op.  cit.,  p.  40. 

26  Quoted  by  Staples,  op.  cit.,  p.  60. 
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had  not  taken  the  oath  of  December  8,  1863,  or  who  had  violated  it.27  A  stay  law 
suspending  all  debts  contracted  before  January  1,  1864  did  not  apply  to  those  who 
had  not  taken  the  oath  or  who  had  violated  it.28  This  law  forever  barred  rebels  and 
refugees  from  collecting  debts  in  the  State,  and  in  doing  so  it  arrayed  the  debtor 
class,  composed  of  loyal  people,  against  the  creditor  class,  composed  largely  of 
Secessionists.  Some  ticklish  problems  were  thus  created  for  the  courts.29  To 
establish  loyalty  and  to  weed  out  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  returning  to  Con- 
federate allegiance  every  time  a  Southern  army  appeared  in  the  State,  the  legisla- 
ture provided  for  the  qualifications  of  voters.  Each  voter  must  promise  to  support 
the  Constitutions  of  the  United  States  and  of  Arkansas;  and  to  swear  that  "he  has 
not  voluntarily  borne  arms  against  the  United  States,  or  this  State,  nor  aided, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  so-called  confederate  authorities  since  the  eighteenth  day 
of  April,  A.  D.  1864...  said  oath  to  be  administered  by  one  of  the  judges  of 
election."30 

The  growing  fissure  between  original  Unionists  and  amnestied  rebels  was  well 
brought  out  in  the  first  session  of  the  legislature  when  it  proceeded  to  the  task  of 
electing  United  States  Senators.  The  lower  house  passed  a  resolution  that  all  can- 
didates must  answer  certain  questions  and  subscribe  to  the  oath.  Of  the  fourteen 
candidates,  eight  did  not  or  could  not  take  the  oath.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  many 
members  maintained  that  only  original  Unionists  should  be  chosen,  the  legisla- 
ture elected  as  one  of  the  Senators,  William  M.  Fishback,  an  original  Secessionist 
and  Confederate  who  had  taken  the  amnesty  oath.  He  was  to  fill  out  the  term  of 
the  expelled  Sebastian  who  would  have  served  until  March  4, 1865.  Three  Speakers 
of  the  House  had  to  be  elected  before  one  who  would  sign  Fishback's  credentials 
could  be  found.31  There  is  no  reason  to  suspect  that  Fishback  was  insincere  in  his 
conversion  to  Unionism,  or  that  he  was  not  repentant  for  his  previous  secession- 
ism,  and  yet  to  original  Unionists  there  was  something  radically  wrong  with  a  type 
of  disfranchisement  which  could  allow  an  ex-rebel,  who  should  be  taking  a  back 
seat,  to  get  one  of  the  major  political  plums  in  the  State.  And  Radicals  at  Wash- 
ington thought  likewise.  If  Lincoln's  amnesty  had  been  stricter,  or  if  the  ex-Con- 
federates could  have  been  persuaded  to  remain  in  the  background,  the  Radicals 
would  have  had  less  about  which  to  complain.  As  the  second  Senator  the  legisla- 
ture chose  Elisha  Baxter,  a  Unionist,  who  was  to  complete  Charles  B.  Mitchel's 
term  which  would  have  run  to  March  4,  1867  had  he  not  been  expelled  on  July  11, 
1861.32  Obviously  this  was  a  trade  between  the  amnestied  Secessionists  and  the 
original  Unionists. 

What  would  the  United  States  Senate  say  about  these  two  applicants  who  pre- 
sumed to  represent  a  State  which  had  been  restored  by  a  method  the  Radicals 
thought  to  be  not  only  too  generous  but  also  unconstitutional?  The  test  of  all  that 
Lincoln  had  accomplished  would  come  when  Congress  decided  whether  Senators 
and  Representatives  from  the  State  were  to  be  admitted  or  not.  If  they  should  be 
seated,  Congress  would  have  put  its  seal  of  approval  upon  the  President's  work; 


27  Staples,  op.  cit.,  p.  67. 

28  Ibid.,  p.  72. 
2»  Ibid.,  p.  80. 

so  Digest  of  Election  Cases,  op.  cit.,  pp.  17  ff. 

31  Staples,  op.  cit.,  pp.  61-62. 

32  Loc.  cit. 
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but  reconstruction  was  not  complete  until  Congress  accepted  the  duly  chosen  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  from  the  State.  If  they  were  refused,  all  the  President's 
plans  would  go  for  naught. 

IV 

On  May  21,  1864  Senator  James  H.  Lane  of  Kansas  presented  the  credentials  of 
Senator-elect  Fishback;  the  credentials,  as  signed  by  Governor  Murphy,  stated  that 
the  election  by  the  General  Assembly  had  been  legal.  After  the  papers  had  been 
read,  the  matter  was  postponed.33  The  first  sparks  flew  on  May  25  when  Lane 
moved  that  the  usual  oath  be  administered  to  Fishback  and  that  he  be  admitted  as 
the  constitutional  successor  of  Sebastian.  The  Radical  Senator  Jacob  M.  Howard 
of  Michigan  at  once  arose  to  protest,  asking  upon  what  authority  the  reconstruction 
of  Arkansas  had  taken  place.  Lane  replied  that  it  had  been  done  according  to  Lin- 
coln's amnesty  proclamation  wherein  each  voter  had  to  take  the  oath  included 
therein.  Howard,  speaking  for  the  growing  anti-Lincoln  group  in  the  Republican 
party,  warmed  to  the  attack  by  saying  that  the  time  would  soon  come  "when  it  may 
be  necessary  for  members  of  this  body  to  take  it  into  consideration,  and  to  express 
an  opinion  as  to  the  right  and  power  of  the  Executive  of  the  United  States  to  issue 
such  an  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  the  reorganization,  or  reconstruction,  no 
matter  what  term  is  used,  of  the  rebellious  States."  Arkansas,  continued  Howard, 
was  out  of  the  Union  by  a  vote  of  sixty-eight  to  one  in  its  secession  convention  and 
was  represented  at  Richmond.  How  had  it  suddenly  become  loyal?  Were  it  not 
for  the  army  there  would  be  no  Unionists  in  the  State. 

I  for  one  must  confess  [he  went  on] ,  and  I  take  this  early  occasion  to  say, 
that  I  am  totally  opposed  to  readmitting  into  the  Union  a  State  whose  Union- 
ism consists  solely  of  the  military  power  of  the  United  States  in  order  to  hold 
it  within  its  allegiance  ...  I  desire  to  see  a  constitutional  restoration  of  the 
Union,  and  no  bogus  restoration  .  .  .  And  while  I  am  up  I  must  beg  to  be 
allowed  to  say  further  that  I  do  not  concede  to  the  President  .  .  .  the  power 
to  reconstruct  and  reestablish  this  Union  ...  I  insist  that  that  power  belongs 
.  .  .  exclusively,  to  the  Congress.34 

The  chances  for  the  admission  of  the  two  Arkansas  men  grew  slimmer  each  day; 
probably  there  was  no  hope  for  them  in  the  first  place.  On  May  31  the  credentials  of 
Baxter,  also  signed  by  Governor  Murphy,  were  offered.35  The  matter  idled  until 
June  25  when  Lyman  Trumbull  of  Illinois  reported  for  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  against  both  claimants.36  In  the  debate  on  the  report,  even  the  Democrat, 
Willard  Saulsbury  of  Delaware,  opposed  any  recognition  of  the  State  because  it  had 
been  reconstructed  by  Presidential  despotism.37  Inconsistently,  Senator  John  S. 
Carlile,  who  represented  the  Rump  Government  of  the  State  of  Virginia  at  Alex- 
andria, opposed  their  admission  because  they  represented  less  than  a  fourth  of  the 
voters  of  the  State;38  yet  Carlile  did  not  represent  even  a  fourth  of  his  State.  The 
Committee's  resolution  not  to  seat  Fishback  and  Baxter  was  agreed  to,  twenty- 
seven  to  six,  with  sixteen  not  voting,  although  the  Senate  did  give  them  mileage. 
It  is  interesting  that  Baxter,  who  was  a  Unionist,  received  no  more  consideration 
than  did  Fishback,  the  ex-rebel. 


83    Globe  (38  Cong.  1  Sess.) ,  May  21,  1864,  p.  2392. 
a*  Jbtd.,  May  25, 1864,  pp.  2458-59. 

35  Jbid.,  May  31,  1864,  p.  2586. 

36  Ibid.,  June  25,  1864,  p.  3285. 

87  Ibid.,  June  29, 1864,  pp.  3360  ff. 

88  hoc.  cit. 
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Even  before  the  Senate  had  a  chance  to  take  a  stand  against  Lincoln's  species  of 
disfranchisement  in  Arkansas,  the  House  was  wrestling  with  the  problem.  The 
lower  chamber  was  confronted  with  the  question  because  Representatives,  being 
directly  elected,  were  chosen  before  the  new  State  Government  was  organized.  Ac- 
cordingly, three  Congressmen  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  House  seeking  admission: 
T.  M.  Jacks  from  the  first  district,  A.  C.  Rogers  from  the  second,  and  James  M. 
Johnson  from  the  third.  On  February  10,  1864  Henry  L.  Dawes  of  Massachusetts 
presented  Johnson's  credentials,  asking  that  they  be  sent  to  the  Committee  on 
Elections  of  which  he  was  Chairman.  Henry  Winter  Davis,  already  an  outright 
opponent  of  Lincoln's  plan,  objected,  and  the  credentials  were  tabled.39  On  Feb- 
ruary 16  Dawes  brought  the  question  up  again,  explaining  that  Johnson  had  fled 
rebel  Arkansas,  had  become  a  colonel  of  a  Union  regiment  in  the  State,  and  had 
fought  nobly.  In  Johnson's  absence  and  without  his  knowledge,  between  four  and 
five  thousand  voters  of  the  third  district  had  elected  him  to  the  House  in  accordance 
with  Lincoln's  plan  of  restoration.  Johnson  came  to  Washington  with  a  copy  of 
the  new  free-state  Constitution,  his  credentials  were  signed  by  the  Governor,  and 
he  had  a  letter  of  introduction  from  General  Steele.40  Here  was  clearly  a  test  case, 
for  certainly  the  applicant  was  an  original  Unionist.  Would  the  House  refuse  a 
man  who  had  always  been  loyal  ?  Davis  again  protested  against  admitting  a  man 
from  a  State  reconstructed  by  Presidential  proclamation.41  George  S.  Boutwell  of 
Massachusetts  likewise  opposed.  Robert  C.  Schenck  of  Ohio  summed  up  the  prob- 
lem in  a  nutshell:  "...  this  debate  proves  one  thing  .  .  .  that  .  .  .  underneath  this 
question  of  the  admission  of  a  gentleman  as  a  member  upon  this  floor  there  is  a 
more  important  question,  and  that  is  whether  there  is  a  State  to  be  represented  or 
not."42  In  other  words,  the  question  of  the  disfranchisement  of  an  individual  had 
been  raised  to  the  level  of  a  larger  issue,  namely,  the  disfranchisement  of  a  State. 
In  the  end  the  credentials  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Elections.  On  May 
12  and  16,  Dawes  presented  the  credentials  of  Jacks  and  Rogers,  and  they  also  were 
referred.  43  Some  weeks  later  Dawes  wanted  a  commission  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  going  to  Arkansas  and  seeing  first  hand  the  condition  in  that  State,  but  even 
the  Democrat,  Samuel  S.  Cox  of  Ohio,  opposed  because  he  thought  Lincoln  wanted 
to  use  the  restored  State  "for  some  bad  purpose  at  the  next  presidential  election."44 
The  House  finally  voted  to  lay  the  whole  question  on  the  table  for  that  session. 

The  House  was  not  consistent  in  refusing  admission  to  these  men.  It  had  offi- 
cially seated  two  Louisiana  members  from  districts  in  and  around  New  Orleans 
after  its  capture  by  Union  forces  in  1862.  Under  the  aegis  of  General  Benjamin 
Butler  a  Union  party  grew  up  in  the  city,  composed  of  all  who  would  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance.  Those  who  refused  were  disfranchised  as  enemies  of  the  United 
States.  On  December  3,  1862,  a  year  before  Lincoln  issued  his  proclamation  with 
its  amnesty  oath,  elections  were  held  in  two  Congressional  districts,  wherein  two 
Unionists  (Michael  Hahn  and  Benjamin  F.  Flanders)  were  elected,  each  receiving 


39  Ibid.,  February  10,  1864,  p.  574. 

40  Ibid.,  February  16,  1864,  p.  681;  see  also  Digest  of  Election  Cases,  op.  cit., 
pp.  17-25. 

41  Globe,  p.  683. 

42  Ibid.,  p.  686. 

43  Ibid.,  pp.  2253  and  2289. 

44  Ibid.,  June  22, 1864,  pp.  3178-79  and  June  29, 1864,  pp.  3389-94. 
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about  2500  votes.  Both  were  seated  by  the  House  for  a  few  days  just  before  the 
Thirty-seventh  Congress  ended  on  March  4,  1863.45  This  precedent  did  not, 
however,  embarrass  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress  which  was  much  more  Radical  in 
its  attitude.  Moreover,  the  members  of  the  previous  Congress  had  not  as  yet  given 
much  thought  to  the  problem  of  reconstruction.  It  was  not  until  Lincoln  took  an 
active  part  in  restoring  States  on  the  basis  of  his  oath  that  the  Radical  objection  be- 
gan to  crystallize.  By  that  time  Lincoln's  enemies  in  the  Republican  party  saw 
in  his  ten-percent  plan  a  political  issue  which  could  be  used  to  defeat  him  for 
reelection  in  1864.  The  new  attitude  is  evident  from  the  refusal  of  the  Thirty-eighth 
Congress  in  its  first  session  to  seat  three  Louisiana  Representatives,46  thus  breaking 
the  precedent  so  recently  created. 

The  action  of  both  Houses  in  the  matter  of  Arkansas  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives was  no  mean  rebuff  to  Lincoln,  particularly  inasmuch  as  he  was  at  that  very 
time  running  for  reelection.  The  Radicals  intended  that  the  rebuke  should  indicate 
to  Lincoln  their  objection  to  his  brand  of  disfranchisement — a  fact  that  they  were 
making  even  clearer  in  the  Wade-Davis  bill  upon  which  they  were  then  at  work. 
Their  unfriendliness  towards  the  President's  plan  of  restoration  was  merely  part 
of  their  general  campaign  to  have  a  Radical,  rather  than  Lincoln,  as  President  in 
1865. 

The  cleavage  between  Lincoln  and  the  Radicals  at  Washington  was  reflected  in 
the  growing  bitterness  between  Radical  original  Unionists  and  the  newly  amnestied 
rebels  back  in  Arkansas.  The  stay  law,  already  mentioned,  created  a  social-eco- 
nomic split  that  boded  ill  for  harmony;  and  this  breach  was  widened  as  the  original 
Unionists  who  had  never  rebelled  saw  the  more  numerous  prodigal  rebels  take  the 
amnesty  and  then  get  many  of  the  offices.  That  this  gulf  had  widened  by  the  end 
of  the  first  year  of  the  restored  Government  is  clear  from  the  memorial  sent  by  the 
State  legislature  in  December,  1864  to  Congress  asking  for  recognition  of  the  new 
regime.  The  amnesty  proclamation,  said  the  memorial,  "has  worked  harm  to 
the  loyal  people  and  their  cause.  Rebels  and  their  families  have  been  protected  at 
the  expense  of  Federal  Union  men,"  and  had  secured  the  lucrative  positions  and 
licenses  to  trade.47  Herein  lay  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  Lincoln  program  of 
restoration.  It  presumed  that  original  Unionists  and  amnestied  rebels  would  be 
harmonious  bedfellows,  but  neglected  to  foresee  that  the  original  Unionists  were 
in  most  cases  the  poor  and  down-trodden  and  that  the  pardoned  Confederates,  in 
many  cases,  were  the  rich,  educated  and  powerful,  and  would  overshadow  the 
poorer  Unionists  who  thought  they  ought  to  receive  all  the  benefits  in  return  for 
their  sufferings  in  defense  of  the  Union. 

In  the  second  session  of  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress,  the  Lincoln  proteges  had 
no  more  luck  than  in  the  first.  On  February  17,  1865  Dawes  reported  for  the 
Committee  on  Elections  in  favor  of  seating  Jacks  and  Johnson,  but  the  report  was 
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tabled.48  Likewise  in  the  Senate  the  restored  State  of  Arkansas  received  little  con- 
sideration. On  January  27,  1865  Samuel  C.  Pomeroy  of  Kansas  introduced  a  joint 
resolution  to  readmit  the  State.  It  was  read  twice  and  printed.  On  February  1 
he  explained  his  measure  by  saying  that  Congress  had  always  taken  the  stand  that 
no  State  might  be  represented  until  all  who  were  loyal  and  wished  to  vote,  could 
vote.  This  condition  now  obtained,  he  said,  because  the  State  was  clear  of  rebels 
and  everything  was  peaceful.  His  resolution  got  nowhere.  On  March  3  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  was  granted  its  request  to  be  relieved  of  the  matter.49 

The  Senate  in  its  special  session  following  Lincoln's  second  inauguration  had 
another  chance  to  refuse  to  recognize  the  President's  type  of  disfranchisement, 
when,  on  March  7,  1865,  Lane  of  Kansas  offered  the  credentials,50  in  the  form  of  a 
petition,  of  William  D.  Snow  to  take  the  seat  from  which  Sebastian  had  been  ex- 
pelled and  to  which  Fishback  had  unsuccessfully  been  elected.  Howard  objected 
to  Snow's  admission  because  the  President  had  not  yet  proclaimed  the  end  of  the 
rebellion  in  Arkansas.  The  State  had  "no  right  to  send  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives here,"  he  said,  "because  the  constituents  whom  they  assume  to  represent  are 
enemies  of  the  United  States."51  Lane  answered:  "The  doctrine  that  loyal  men 
even  in  insurrectionary  districts  are  to  be  denied  the  right  of  petition  sounds  harshly 
upon  my  ears."52  John  Conness  of  California  said  that  it  would  set  a  dangerous 
precedent  to  receive  the  petition  because  Fishback  had  been  a  rebel  and  he  also 
had  presented  a  petition  to  be  admitted.53  Garrett  Davis  of  Kentucky  wanted  to 
know  why  Snow  had  the  nerve  to  appear  when  the  Senate  on  June  27,  1864  had 
already  rejected  Fishback  and  Baxter.54  Charles  Sumner  of  Massachusetts  even 
objected  to  paying  mileage  because  it  would  burden  the  treasury.55  The  general 
attitude  was  put  by  Howard  who  said:  "Sir,  I  do  not  believe  in  suffering  my  enemies 
to  come  into  my  councils  with  their  hands  covered  with  the  blood  of  treason,  and 
ask  to  participate  in  the  enactment  of  laws."56  The  matter  was  postponed  until 
next  session.57 

It  is  evident  that  Lincoln's  successful  reelection  had  not  healed  the  breach  with 
the  Radicals  over  disfranchisement.  He  had  long  since  lost  his  party  on  that  issue 
in  particular  and  on  reconstruction  in  general.  His  assassination  was  a  horrible 
crime,  but  it  did  save  him  many  heartbreaks  over  reconstruction — heartbreaks  that 
were  suffered  by  Andrew  Johnson  who  in  the  main  carried  out  Lincoln's  policy. 
The  Radicals  were  already  determined  that  a  Republican  party  must  be  built  up 
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in  Arkansas58  and  in  the  other  rebellious  States,  and  that  such  could  never  be  done 
by  means  of  Lincoln's  generous  policy  towards  Secessionists.  To  the  Radicals  his 
program  of  <frrfranchisement  really  meant  (Enfranchisement — enfranchisement  of 
men  who  had  taken  the  State  out  of  the  Union  and  who  must  never  be  trusted 
again.59 


58  Lincoln's  opponents  were  quite  shortsighted.  The  fact,  already  alluded 
to,  that  in  the  constitutional  convention  of  1864  there  was  not  a  single  Repub- 
lican will  prove  that  there  was  little  if  any  material  out  of  which  to  construct 
a  Republican  party  in  the  State.  During  radical  reconstruction  after  1867  a 
hybrid  radical  party  was  built  up,  but  it  was  composed  of  negroes,  carpel- 
baggers,  and  scalawags.  Decent  government  was  impossible  under  such  a 
combination,  and  the  chance,  if  it  ever  existed,  of  a  strong  Republican  party's 
ever  ruling  the  State  was  killed.  Since  reconstruction  times,  Arkansas  has 
been  controlled  by  one  party,  namely,  the  Democratic. 

69  The  author  plans  to  complete  this  study  of  disfranchisement  in  Arkansas 
in  the  next  issue  of  the  Studies  under  the  title,  "Radical  Disfranchisement  in 
Arkansas." 
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The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  As  a  Yardstick 

by  Carter  C.  Osterbind 


What  is  a  yardstick  of  electric  power?  Some  time  ago  Representative  John  E. 
Rankin  and  several  other  Congressmen  demanded  an  explanation  from  Mr.  David 
Lilienthal  of  a  proposed  contract  to  sell  T.V.A.  power  to  the  Arkansas  Power  and 
Light  Company  without  a  provision  in  the  contract  for  resale  rates.  On  July  24, 
1937,  Mr.  Lilienthal  was  subjected  to  a  severe  questioning  for  his  alleged  abandon- 
ment of  the  "yardstick"  principle.  This  incident  brought  forth  the  query  concern- 
ing the  meaning  of  a  yardstick  in  electric  power.  Is  one  to  conclude  that  it  means 
control  by  the  T.V.A.  through  contracts  with  private  utility  companies  over  the 
resale  rate  of  electric  power?    Or  is  it  something  of  a  broader  nature  than  this? 

It  is  self-evident  that  a  yardstick  merely  means  something  to  measure  by.  What 
one  is  interested  in  measuring  is  private  utility  rates  for  electric  power,  and  the 
measuring  rod  is  T.V.A.  rates.  In  the  past,  public  service  commissions  have  sought 
to  regulate  utilities  in  this  country.  These  commissions  have  operated  primarily  on 
the  principle  of  a  fair  return  on  a  fair  value  of  property  in  the  determination  of 
rates.1  There  is  recognition,  by  those  who  have  studied  public  utility  problems,  of 
the  extended  difficulties  encountered  both  by  the  commissions  and  by  the  courts 
when  making  rates  on  this  basis.  In  order  to  remedy  the  situation,  the  T.V.A.  and 
its  yardstick  policy  were  inaugurated.  In  simple  language  the  yardstick  idea  is 
that  any  section,  State,  or  local  community  can  (by  generating,  transmitting,  and 
distributing  power  to  its  inhabitants)  furnish  a  means  of  comparison  with  the  pri- 
vate utility  rates,  and  thus  force  them  into  accord. 

These  remarks,  describing  a  yardstick  of  electric  power,  are  in  no  way  meant  to 
be  conclusive  by  way  of  definition.  It  seems  improbable  that  the  yardstick  will  take 
the  place  of  existing  practices  in  utility  rate  regulation.  This  is  true  because  public 
service  commissions  would  encounter,  in  all  probability,  quite  a  bit  of  difficulty  if 
they  attempted  to  enforce  T.V.A.  rates  in  communities  now  being  served  by  private 
utilities.  The  private  utilities  would,  no  doubt,  charge  the  commission  with  the 
confiscation  of  property  without  due  process  of  law.2  This  would  again  bring  up, 
in  the  matter  of  adjudication,  the  aforementioned  issue  of  a  fair  return  on  a  fair 
value. 

In  the  words  of  the  government  brief  presented  before  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Ashwander  case,  'The  Yardstick',  whatever  its  influence 
on  rates,  does  not  have  the  effect  of  law.  It  imposes  no  duty.  It  pre- 
scribes no  penalty.  Its  function  is  educational,  and  at  most  advisory.3 
To  extend  these  remarks  about  a  yardstick,  let  us  notice  the  words  of  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  presidential  candidate,  in  a  speech  made  in  September,  1932  at  Port- 
land, Oregon: 

It  is  perfectly  clear  to  me  and  to  every  thinking  citizen  that  no  com- 
munity which  is  sure  that  it  is  now  being  served  well  and  at  reason- 
able rates  by  a  private  utility  company  will  seek  to  build  or  operate 
its  own  plant. 

1  Smythe  v.  Ames,  (1898)  169  U.S.  466. 

2  Edward  S.  Mason,  "Power  Aspects  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority's 
Program,"  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  L  (May,  1936)  394-95. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  397. 
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But  on  the  other  hand,  the  very  fact  that  the  community  can,  by 
vote  of  the  electorate,  create  a  yardstick  of  its  own,  will  in  most 
cases,  guarantee  good  service  and  low  rates  to  its  population.  I  might 
call  the  right  of  the  people  to  own  and  operate  their  own  utility  a 
'birch  rod  in  the  cupboard,  to  be  taken  out  and  used  only  when  the 
child  gets  beyond  the  point  where  mere  scolding  does  any  good.' 

That  is  the  principle  that  applies  to  communities.  I  would  apply  the 
same  principle  to  the  Federal  and  State  Governments.4 

In  view  of  this  statement  it  seems  Mr.  R.  W.  Harbeson  has  very  correctly  pointed 
out  that  the  yardstick  principle  means  nothing  more  than  that  the  T.V.A.  rates  are 
to  be  used  as  a  guide  to  indicate  whether  the  private  utilities  have  reduced  their 
rates  enough.  It  does  not  mean  that  the  rates  and  costs  established  by  T.V.A.  and 
those  prevailing  in  other  utilities  should  be  the  same,  for  there  are  many  varying 
factors  between  different  localities  which  cause  the  possible  minimum  costs  and 
rates  to  differ.  The  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  such  a  cost  and  rate  comparison 
will  be  considered  briefly. 

II 

The  "yardstick"  as  a  measure  of  costs.  Aside  from  the  question  of  cost  allocation 
in  a  multiple-purpose  project,  which  will  be  discussed  presently,  there  are  certain 
effects  of  constitutional  and  legislative  limitations  which  make  the  use  of  T.V.A. 
costs  very  inapplicable  as  a  measure  of  what  private  utility  costs  should  be.  In  the 
case  of  T.V.A.  these  limitations  as  yet  have  had  little  effect,  but  they  may  have  quite 
a  bit  of  effect  on  similar  projects  in  the  future.  The  courts  may  hold  that  projects 
such  as  T.V.A.  are  permissible  because  of  two  powers  that  are  vested  in  the  Federal 
Government  by  the  Constitution.  These  two  powers  are  (1)  to  regulate  interstate 
commerce,  and  (2)  to  provide  for  national  defense.  The  right  of  the  Government 
to  produce  electricity  as  a  matter  of  national  defense  presents  problems  which  will 
not  be  discussed  at  this  point  other  than  to  say  that  if  such  projects  as  the  T.V.A. 
power  program  can  be  maintained  under  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  which 
deals  with  national  defense,  there  is  made  possible  an  almost  endless  list  of  activi- 
ties that  the  Government  might  perform.  If  such  an  interpretation  should  issue 
from  the  courts,  it  is  evident  that  the  major  costs  of  constructing  and  operating 
multiple-purpose  projects  should  be  allocated  to  national  defense.  The  costs  are 
not  incurred  merely  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  the  consumer  the  most  economi- 
cal generation,  transmission,  and  distribution  of  electricity.  The  developmental  pro- 
gram might  be  located  or  planned  very  poorly  in  relation  to  domestic  and  industrial 
economies.  However,  if  certain  new  inventions  in  transmission  come  into  use  in 
the  future,  this  point  may  not  be  applicable.  If  the  power  program  rests  on  the  right 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  regulate  interstate  commerce,  there  is  likewise  a  de- 
parture from  the  purpose  of  constructing  an  economically  feasible  power  project. 
The  constructions  and  operations  under  this  right  must  focus  primary  attention 
on  the  provision  of  a  navigable  waterway.  Here  again  the  criteria  of  such  an  under- 
taking serve  little  purpose  as  a  proper  yardstick  of  costs. 

There  is  no  intention  of  asserting  that  the  points  being  made  in  regard  to  the  use 
of  the  yardstick  as  a  measure  of  costs  are  the  most  important,  but  they  are  being 


4  Quoted  by  R.  W.  Harbeson,  "The  Power  Program  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,"  Journal  of  Land  and  Public  Utility  Economics,  XII  (October, 
1936)  27. 
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made  in  order  to  show  clearly  that  the  T.V.A.  cannot  serve  as  a  yardstick  of  costs 
in  this  sense.  Another  hindrance  is  the  difficulty  of  comparing  the  costs  of  hydro- 
electric power  with  those  of  other  forms  of  power.  The  principal  cost  in  a  hydro- 
electric plant  is  overhead,  and  unlike  a  steam  plant  there  is  very  little  additional 
cost  attached  to  the  sale  of  an  additional  kilowatt  hour.  It  has  been  very  rightly 
said  that  the  cheapest  thing  a  hydro-electric  plant  has  to  sell  is  an  additional  kilo- 
watt hour. 

The  question  of  cost  allocation  in  a  multiple-purpose  project,  such  as  the  T.V.A., 
presents  the  major  difficulty  in  its  use  as  a  "yardstick"  of  costs  and  rates.  Here  we 
are  faced  with  such  pertinent  matters  as  the  purpose  of  the  project,  the  time  factor, 
"the  intangible  nature  of  the  benefits  to  be  conferred,"  the  incidence  of  the  benefits, 
and  other  matters  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  cost.5  The  idea  of  comparing 
the  costs  involved  in  producing  electricity  in  a  multiple-purpose  project  with  the 
costs  of  producing  electricity  in  a  single-purpose  project  brings  about  an  arbitrary 
assignment  of  costs  in  regard  to  the  first  method  of  production  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  costs  into  a  parity,  or  making  them  comparable,  to  some  extent,  to 
the  costs  in  producing  electricity  under  the  single-purpose  project.  The  costs  of  the 
multiple-purpose  project  are  then  used  as  a  criterion  of  what  costs  should  be  in  a 
single-purpose  project.  There  are  many  conflicting  interests  that  are  brought  into 
play  when  a  cost  allocation  under  a  multiple-purpose  type  of  organization  is  made. 
On  the  one  hand  there  is  the  consumer  who  prefers  to  look  upon  the  production  of 
electricity  merely  as  a  by-product,  and  who  holds  that  all  the  costs  should  be  allo- 
cated to  the  other  purposes.  Then  there  are  the  private  utilities  at  the  other  extreme 
who  are  interested  in  high  rates  and  who  desire  all  the  costs  to  be  allocated  to  the 
production  of  electric  power.6  Despite  these  two  extreme  views  it  is  readily  ascer- 
tainable that  one  of  the  main  arguments  in  favor  of  the  multiple-purpose  project  is 
that  it  renders  economically  feasible  the  undertaking  of  a  combination  of  enter- 
prises that  would  not  be  so  if  undertaken  separately.7 

Thus  it  becomes  apparent  that  a  policy  which  would  allocate  all  costs  to  electric 
power  would  deny  to  the  consumers  of  that  power  the  underlying  economies  which 
a  multiple-purpose  project  is  supposed  to  produce;  whereas  to  adhere  to  rates  recog- 
nizing these  economies,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  in  force  an  effective  yardstick 
that  would  force  private  utilities  to  reduce  their  rates  in  accordance  with  them, 
would  certainly  amount  to  the  confiscation  of  property  without  due  process  of  law. 
Here  we  are  trying  to  compare  the  costs  of  two  entirely  different  institutions. 

When  a  multiple-purpose  project  is  undertaken,  a  question  concerning  the  pur- 
poses it  is  intended  to  serve  has  a  very  close  bearing  on  the  allocation  of  the  costs 
involved.  From  a  purely  accounting  point  of  view  it  becomes  necessary  to  set  up 
some  practical  yet  necessarily  arbitrary  allocation.  If  the  project  is  for  navigation 
and  flood  control,  and  the  generation  of  electricity  takes  place  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  salvage  some  of  the  cost  involved  in  the  former,  it  seems  that  it  would  be 
logical  to  charge  the  generation  of  electricity  with  only  those  separable  costs  which 
are  chargeable  to  it.  On  the  other  hand  if  electric  power  is  the  major  purpose  of  a 
multiple-purpose  undertaking,  it  is  evident  that  a  large  portion  of  the  joint  costs 


5  H.  M.  Gray,  "The  Allocation  of  Costs  in  Multiple-Purpose  Hydro-Electric 
Projects,"  American  Economic  Review,  June,  1935. 
«  Ibid. 
7  Ibid. 
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must  be  charged  to  electricity.  This  is  one  of  the  big  difficulties  that  faces  the 
Government  in  T.V.A.,  and  it  naturally  follows  that  it  makes  the  use  of  T.V.A. 
costs  as  a  yardstick  very  questionable. 

Another  consideration  of  importance  is  the  time  factor.  In  a  multiple-purpose 
project  such  as  T.V.A.  many  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  cannot  be  determined  in 
the  present.  In  a  relatively  undeveloped  area  such  as  the  Tennessee  Valley  it  might 
appear  that  the  greatest  benefit  to  be  derived  will  be  rural  electrification.  Yet  navi- 
gation might  develop  to  such  an  extent  that  the  greatest  benefit  will  be  to  commerce, 
not  to  overlook  the  fact  that  valuable  industries  might  move  into  the  area  so  that  the 
protection  of  these  industries  by  flood  control  will  be  the  greatest  benefit  to  be 
derived. 

In  regard  to  the  intangible  nature  of  the  benefits  conferred  it  is  only  necessary 
to  mention  one's  inability  to  determine  the  increased  well-being  and  happiness  of 
the  people  that  are  derived  from  the  fact  that  there  are  improved  living  conditions, 
greater  security  from  floods,  etc.  The  incidence  of  the  benefits  is  a  very  important 
consideration  in  cost  allocation  under  a  multiple-purpose  project.  In  such  an  un- 
dertaking as  T.V.A.  not  only  do  benefits  accrue  to  individuals  in  the  area,  but  bene- 
fits also  accrue  to  the  area  and  to  the  nation  as  a  whole.  In  other  words,  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  some  of  the  benefits  are  individual  or  local  and  some  are  general  or 
socialized.8  All  of  the  things  mentioned  so  far  point  to  the  difficulty  one  faces  in 
the  allocation  of  costs  in  a  multiple-purpose  project.  It  would  follow  from  this  that 
the  use  of  T.V.A.  as  a  yardstick  to  measure  private  utility  cost  is  practically  an  im- 
possibility. 

Another  factor  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  a  comparison  of  costs  is  taxes. 
A  government  agency  such  as  T.V.A.  is  exempt  from  taxation  and  thus  a  certain 
amount  must  be  deducted  in  order  that  cost  may  be  compared  on  an  equitable  basis. 
However,  the  question  arises  as  to  whether  the  amount  set  aside  by  T.V.A.  is  com- 
parable to  the  taxes  that  are  paid  by  utilities.  In  the  first  place  a  study  of  taxes  re- 
veals that  they  are  not  of  the  same  kind.  In  the  second  instance  it  is  found  that  the 
tax  deduction  made  by  T.V.A.  is  a  deduction  from  the  wholesale  operations,  where- 
as the  taxes  paid  by  utilities  are  on  both  the  wholesale  and  retail  operations.  Munici- 
palities purchasing  T.V.A.  power  are  required  to  deduct  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  they  would  have  to  pay  on  their  distribution  systems  if  they  were  privately 
owned.  It  is  not  known  how  the  wholesale  taxes  of  the  Authority  compare  with  the 
wholesale  taxes  of  the  private  utilities,  and  also  it  is  not  known  how  the  total  taxes 
of  the  municipalities  and  the  Authority  compare  with  the  total  taxes  of  the  private 
utility.  Some  utilities  are  taxed  on  the  basis  of  income,  some  on  the  basis  of  property, 
and  some  on  varying  degrees  of  both. 

Another  point  to  be  raised  is  that  which  has  to  do  with  interest.  It  is  well  known 
that  private  utilities  could  not  obtain  funds  at  rates  which  the  Authority  is  charging 
on  its  investment.  What  is  actually  taking  place  is  that  the  funds  are  available  at  a 
lower  cost  because  the  risk  is  being  distributed  among  the  taxpayers  rather  than 
among  the  investors  as  it  would  be  in  a  private  utility.  Thus  it  would  seem  evident 
that  if  the  Government  undertaking  is  to  be  considered  as  a  fair  measure  of  rates, 
there  should  be  sufficient  interest  charged  on  its  investment  to  be  equal  to  an  amount 
that  the  private  company  would  have  to  pay  for  funds  in  the  market  in  view  of  the 

8  Gray,  op.  tit. 
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risk  factor  involved.  This  interest  should  be  equivalent  to  the  amount  that  a  well 
managed  private  utility  would  have  to  pay. 

Ill 

Some  aspects  of  T.V.A.  power  in  competition  with  other  utility  power.  In  a  study 
of  the  development  of  utilities  one  notices  the  disastrous  results  that  have  been 
brought  about  because  of  competition  in  the  electrical  field  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
its  development.  In  an  industry,  such  as  the  electrical  industry,  which  is  so  im- 
perfecdy  competitive,  economists  point  out  that  this  imperfect  nature  of  competi- 
tion often  leads  to  cut-throat  competition.  Thus  if  the  production  of  electricity  by 
the  Government  is  to  become  a  yardstick  in  the  competitive  sense,  it  becomes  very 
desirable  that  all  costs  involved  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  electricity  be 
included.  The  threat  of  Government  competition  or  the  threat  of  projects  similar 
to  T.V.A.  has  probably  brought  about  rate  deductions  by  electric  companies  in 
nearby  territories  that  are  in  reality  unjustifiable  but  this  is  a  debatable  point. 

A  further  thing  to  be  given  consideration  is  the  fact  that  Government  competi- 
tion over  the  country  at  large  may,  for  a  period  of  time  at  least,  have  the  effect  of 
hindering  the  development  of  power  facilities  so  that  they  will  be  below  a  point 
which  they  might  otherwise  have  attained.  Of  course,  whether  such  competition  is 
beneficial  or  harmful  in  the  long  run  is  another  question.  It  seems  to  depend  upon 
the  end  desired  in  view  of  the  circumstances.  That  is  to  say,  is  the  yardstick  a  means 
to  the  eventual  attainment  of  Government  operation,  is  it  a  permanent  policy  to 
maintain  efficient  private  operation,  or  is  it  merely  a  means  to  better  private  opera- 
tion by  pointing  the  way? 

IV 

The  use  of  the  yardstick  in  regard  to  retail  rates.  It  may  be  held  by  some  that 
the  T.V.A.  yardstick  was  never  intended  to  concern  itself  with  wholesale  power, 
but  that  it  is  concerned  only  with  retail  power.  It  may  be  said  that  T.V.A.  is  in- 
terested in  the  spread  in  retail  rates.  Those  who  set  forth  this  idea  go  on  to  say  that 
almost  any  allowance  can  be  made  in  regard  to  the  price  paid  by  the  retailer  to  the 
wholesaler  of  power,  but  the  major  consideration  of  the  yardstick  is  costs  from  re- 
tailer to  consumer  and  this  involves  a  consideration  of  transmission  and  distribution 
costs.  This  point,  like  the  first  that  has  been  discussed,  does  not  stand  up  under  a 
critical  analysis. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  making  available  of  electricity  in  rural  areas  is  of  no  value 
in  itself  if  the  income  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  area  is  not  increased  so  that  they  can 
purchase  the  power.9  If  promotional  or  developmental  rates  are  used  in  an  area 
such  as  is  being  developed  by  T.V.A.,  the  effects  of  those  rates  can  not  be  witnessed 
unless  the  people  are  able  to  buy  the  electricity.  Thus  the  reduction  in  rates  and 
the  increase  in  the  use  of  electricity  about  which  T.V.A.  proponents  have  boasted 
do  not  make  the  retail  rates  applicable  for  the  purpose  of  a  yardstick.  This  is  true 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  a  private  retailer  of  electricity  to 
sell  electricity  in  a  similar  area  under  different  conditions  and  obtain  the  same  re- 
sults from  these  promotional  rates.  The  private  utility  does  not  have  the  resources 
at  its  disposal  to  undertake  the  additional  activities  which  really  make  the  promo- 
tional rates  effective. 


9  William  E.  Mosher  and  Finla  G.  Crawford,  Public  Utility  Regulation, 
rirT«rper  and  Brothers,  New  York,  1933) ,  pp.  472-481. 
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A  further  consideration  that  points  to  the  inherent  weakness  in  any  attempt  to 
use  the  T.V.A.  rates  in  the  role  of  a  yardstick  of  retail  rates  is  that  the  development 
of  load  differs  with  different  areas.  The  type  of  load  in  one  area  will  require  a  very 
different  type  of  promotional  rate  from  that  in  another  area.  Thus  the  costs  of  load 
building  are  variable  and  not  comparable. 

It  may  be  well  to  point  out  here  that  actually  very  litde  is  really  known  about  dis- 
tribution costs.  There  have  been  no  adequate  studies  made  to  show  the  cost  of  de- 
veloping a  certain  type  of  load.  Thus,  although  the  T.V.A.  and  similar  projects 
may  be  very  useful  as  studies  along  this  line,  it  would  seem  a  bit  presumptuous  to 
say  that  the  costs  they  arrive  at  should  serve  as  a  yardstick.  It  is  not  known  how 
practicable  it  is  to  establish  normal  or  standard  costs  for  the  principal  operations 
and  processes  with  which  actual  performance  can  be  compared,  nor  what  level  of 
cost  in  service  and  equipment  must  be  reached  in  order  to  bring  the  supply  eco- 
nomically into  the  reach  of  the  poorest  consumer.  The  cost  of  serving  any  one  cus- 
tomer depends  on  the  transmission  distance  and  the  type  of  the  load.  There  are 
certain  other  conditions  existing  in  T.V.A.  which  seem  to  point  to  the  fact  that 
present  T.V.A.  rates  might  prove  too  low.  In  the  first  place  the  increased  consump- 
tion which  has  been  accomplished  by  T.V.A.  has  been  accompanied  by  the  sale 
of  electrical  appliances  on  an  unprecedented  scale  by  a  subsidiary  of  T.V.A.,  the 
Electric  Home  and  Farm  Authority.  This  subsidiary  made  contracts  with  manu- 
facturers by  which  the  manufacturers  agreed  to  furnish  equipment  at  prices  less 
than  half  the  prices  of  standard  equipment.  Although  the  organization  (E.H. 
F.A.)  does  not  sell  the  appliances,  it  takes  over  the  notes  of  customers  and  reduces 
the  cost  of  financing.  This,  therefore,  makes  possible  a  policy  of  long-term  finan- 
cing along  with  a  very  low  initial  cost.  Such  a  policy  is  possible  evidence  that  the 
utilities  have  failed  to  take  the  initiative  and  that  the  same  thing  might  have  been 
accomplished  by  them.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  very  strong  probability  that 
what  has  been  accomplished  might  not  have  been  possible  without  some  exertion  of 
Government  force.    This  is  a  debatable  point  but  a  significant  one. 

A  point  which  is  important  in  the  consideration  of  the  use  of  T.V.A.  retail  rates 
as  a  measure  of  private  rates  is  the  question  of  whether  such  rates  can  be  used  by 
private  utilities  in  view  of  the  present  position  of  the  Courts.  This  involves  the 
attitude  of  the  Courts  which  takes  into  consideration  a  fair  return  on  a  fair  value 
in  the  next  accounting  period  only — and  not  a  fair  return  over  a  long  period 
of  time.  It  is  recognizable  that  the  composition  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  rapidly 
changing  and  there  may  be  new  opinions.  Justice  Hugo  Black  argues  brilliantly 
for  prudent  investment  in  a  dissenting  opinion  that  strays  far  from  the  point  of 
law,  and  it  becomes  a  coincidence  of  no  small  significance  that  the  President  simul- 
taneously propounds  its  virtues.  However,  aside  from  this  it  would  seem  that  the 
promotional  rates  of  TJV.A.  would  subject  the  private  utilities  to  very  hazardous 
risks  in  view  of  the  Court's  present  attitude.  The  Court  would  hold  the  private 
utilities  to  rates  based  on  a  short-run  policy  of  a  fair  return  on  average  cost,  whereas 
the  T.V.A.  would  subject  the  private  utilities  to  a  long-run  policy  based  on  a  con- 
sideration of  marginal  cost. 

In  summarizing  it  may  be  said  that  T.V.A.  rates  are  not  an  adequate  yardstick 
in  retail  costs  because:  transmission  costs  differ  between  areas  according  to  load  and 
distance  and  are  thus  not  comparable;  adequate  studies  have  not  been  made  in  dis- 
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tribution  and  we  know  very  little  about  the  costs  involved — it  has  never  been 
proved  that  there  are  any  great  advantages  in  cost  for  distribution  to  be  developed 
on  a  large  scale;  the  present  position  of  the  Court  in  regard  to  rates  based  on  a  short- 
run  policy,  though  likely  to  change,  is  at  present  a  factor  which  would  hinder  private 
utilities  from  having  in  force  rates  such  as  have  been  used  by  T.V.A.;  and  private 
companies  do  not  have  access  to  the  resources  which  would  enable  them  to  promote 
other  activities,  such  as  T.V.A.  has  undertaken,  which  increase  the  income  of  the 
people.  Also,  it  is  highly  questionable  if  T.V A.  rates  could  have  been  as  effective 
if  this  had  not  taken  place. 

There  are  other  related  and  important  considerations  which  could  be  discussed 
but  it  seems  that  the  foregoing,  in  themselves,  point  to  the  impossibility  of  the  use 
of  T.V.A.  as  a  yardstick  in  regard  to  retail  costs  and  rates. 

There  are  also  some  practical  difficulties  such  as  accounting  methods,  government 
efficiency,  and  the  like  which  will  not  be  discussed  here. 

It  now  becomes  a  question  of  interest  whether,  if  T.V.A.  can  not  be  used  as  a 
yardstick  in  wholesaling  or  in  retailing,  it  can  serve  any  useful  purpose  in  aiding 
private  utilities.  T.V.A.  has  already  demonstrated  that  it  can  serve  a  very  useful 
purpose,  and  this  is  in  the  field  of  experimentation.  It  can  serve  as  a  source  of 
information  to  private  companies  by  being  a  forerunner  in  pointing  the  way  to  the 
great  opportunities  that  may  be  taken  advantage  of  through  changes  in  policy, 
through  planning,  and  through  the  use  of  vision. 
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Universal  Appeal  in  Shakespeare 

by  Arthur  Herman  Wilson 

Shakespeare  struts  upon  our  stage  today  not  as  a  social  and  academic  obligation 
after  three  hundred  years,  but  as  the  chief  competition  for  other  Broadway  dramat- 
ists of  the  present.  There  is  no  question  of  taking  him  off  the  shelf  and  dusting  him 
down  for  a  revival,  such  as  is  done  for  Sheridan  and  The  Rivals  or  Jonson  and 
Volpone.  He  does  not  need  to  be  refurbished  or  modernized  by  other  hands.  In  fact, 
the  modernizing  which  Nahum  Tate  or  Colley  Cibber  gave  him  in  the  eighteenth 
century  has  passed  away  long  ago,  and  the  original  Shakespeare  continues  to  cap- 
tivate without  any  so-called  improvement  by  others.  With  Shakespeare  the  fre- 
quency of  productions,  their  timeliness,  and  their  universal  appeal  are  items  which 
can  bear  a  bit  of  thought  taking. 

Recall  a  few  of  the  headline  plays  that  have  dotted  Broadway  for  the  past  several 
seasons.  There  were  Leslie  Howard  in  Hamlet,  John  Gielgud  in  Hamlet,  Maurice 
Evans  in  Richard  II,  the  Cornell-Rathbone  interpretation  of  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Walter  Huston  in  Othello,  the  Lunts  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  the  Federal  The- 
atre presentation  of  Macbeth,  the  brief  blooming  of  Tallulah  Bankhead  in  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  the  Howard-Shearer  cinema  version  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  the  Mer- 
cury Theatre's  Julius  Caesar,  and,  to  finish  this  incomplete  list,  Hollywood's  con- 
glomerate Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  all  of  these  during  the  absence  from  our 
shores  of  the  Stratford  Players.  This  sample  list  means  that  people  want  Shake- 
speare, and  that  the  Eugene  O'Neills  and  Maxwell  Andersons,  to  be  or  not  to  be, 
have  something  formidable  to  face. 

Why  do  people  want  Shakespeare?  Are  they  patronizing  him  because  he  is  a  mon- 
ument of  artistic  sublimity,  or  because  he  is  supposed  to  be  good  for  them  like 
grand  opera  and  art  galleries?  Gently  but  definitely  no,  to  both  of  these  alternatives. 
Shakespeare  is  not  supported  by  sponsors  with  a  subsidy  to  make  up  the  deficit.  He 
pays  his  own  way.  Timeliness  and  universal  appeal  in  Shakespeare  bring  people  to 
the  boxoffice. 

The  Mercury  Theatre  presentation  of  Julius  Caesar  raised  all  kinds  of  comment 
about  its  timely  application  to  an  obvious  brand  of  Roman  dictatorship.  In  1934, 
Coriolanus  figured  in  the  riots  in  Paris  when  its  performance  at  the  Comedie  Fran- 
chaise  seemed  to  take  up  the  people's  cudgel  of  disapproval  against  an  unpopular 
Government.  The  theatre  was  fined,  the  director  was  replaced,  but  the  Parisians 
shouted  "Vive  Coriolan!"  American  newspapers  of  November,  1937  announced 
that  George  Bernard  Shaw  had  attempted  his  own  "streamlined"  version  of  Cym- 
beline,  and  that  he  had  emphasized  certain  matters  that  crept  close  to  the  imperial 
throne.    All  this  timeliness  in  Shakespeare  is  sweeping  in  upon  us  today. 

Now,  a  dramatist  finds  more  difficulty  in  trying  to  live  beyond  his  own  age  than 
does  any  other  literary  craftsman  because  a  dramatist  must  find  large  audiences 
within  easy  traveling  distance  of  one  place  in  order  to  fill  theatres,  whereas  a  novel- 
ist, a  poet,  or  an  essayist  does  not  need  to  gather  his  public  into  any  one  place,  but 
is  as  readily  served  if  the  thousands  constituting  his  public  are  spread  over  the  entire 
earth.  Shakespeare  is  one  of  the  few  English  dramatists  who  has  continued  to  appeal 
as  a  playwright  to  generation  after  generation  following  his  own.  We  shall  at- 
tempt an  analysis  of  successful  appeal  in  general,  and  then  apply  it  to  Shakespeare 
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in  particular,  not  forgetting,  of  course,  that  it  was  that  inexplainable  something 
called  genius  which  enabled  him  to  use  the  various  technical  means  by  which  he 
produced  such  lasting  qualities  in  his  plays. 

The  appeal  which  enables  a  man  of  one  age  to  remain  vital  as  a  force  in  another 
age  is  his  universality,  his  success  in  speaking  the  language  of  all  men  of  all  time. 
In  order  to  do  this,  he  must  concern  himself  with  two  matters:  the  negative  one  of 
avoiding  a  narrow  preoccupation  with  the  affairs  of  his  own  day,  and  the  positive 
one  of  emphasizing  fundamental  ideas,  interests,  and  emotions  that  are  common  to 
all  men. 

By  no  means  can  we  be  complete  in  discussing  all  that  universal  appeal  is,  or  all 
that  it  is  not,  but  we  should  like  to  begin  by  analyzing  three  negative  features  which 
are  salient:  (1)  propaganda,  (2)  mannerisms,  and  (3)  language  too  filled  with 
colloquialisms,  localisms,  slang,  or  other  words  that  age  rapidly. 

First,  it  is  likely  that  the  dramatist  who  concerns  himself  with  presenting  the  so- 
cial propaganda  of  his  own  age  will  become  in  the  next  age  a  man  interesting  to  the 
student  of  history  and  literature  rather  than  to  the  playgoer.  Succeeding  ages  are 
not  interested  in  the  artistic  treatment  of  the  social  problems  which  existed  in  for- 
mer ages.  We  might  mention  the  American  plays  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Na- 
tional Period  which  were  political  in  nature.1  Also,  we  can  cite  dramatists  of  our 
own  time  whose  appeal  will  pass  because  interest  in  their  propaganda  will  pass. 
George  Bernard  Shaw  has  concerned  himself  too  much  in  his  plays  with  a  Fabian 
brand  of  socialism.2  John  Galsworthy  portrayed  the  social  changes  of  the  early 
nineteen-hundreds  in  picturing  the  readjustments  undergone  by  the  moneyed 
classes  in  England.3  Clifford  Odets,  the  Philadelphia  meteor  that  swept  across  the 
New  York  stage  in  1935,  was  the  spokesman  of  the  lean  years  from  1929  as  they  af- 
fected various  social  groups.4  All  three  of  these  writers  present  material  that  can 
have  little  everyday  concern  among  succeeding  generations  because  these  dramatists 
are  too  entangled  with  contemporary  struggles,  narrowly  defined. 

Second,  it  is  likely  that  the  dramatist  who  includes  too  many  of  the  fads,  crazes, 
and  mannerisms  peculiar  to  his  own  day  will  not  be  considered  as  a  straightforward, 
serious  artist  in  subsequent  ages  because  affectations  in  literary  style  and  social  man- 
ners that  were  viewed  seriously  in  their  own  day  may  appear  merely  ridiculous  in 
another  day.  The  euphuism  of  John  Lyly,  during  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  is  an  ex- 
ample.5 Even  in  Lyly's  day  contemporaries  made  fun  of  the  abuses  of  euphuistic 
affectations.6  Another  example  is  the  melodrama  prevalent  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century.    Today    the  saccharine  sentimentality  and  violent  actions 


'Mercy  Otis  Warren,  The  Adulateur,  1773  and  The  Group,  1775;  J.  H.  Nich- 
ols, The  Essex  Junto,  1802. 

2  George  Bernard  Shaw,  Widowers'  Houses,  1892;  Arms  and  the  Man,  1894; 
Man  and  Superman,  1903;  The  Doctor's  Dilemma,  1906. 

3  John  Galsworthy,  Strife,  1909;  Justice,  1910;  The  Pigeon,  1912;  The  Mob, 
1914;  The  Show,  1925. 

4  Clifford  Odets,  Awake  and  Sing  and  Waiting  for  Lefty,  published  in  Three 
Plays,  Random  House,  New  York,  1935;  and  Paradise  Lost,  performed  in  1936, 
New  York. 

5  John  Lyly,  Campaspe,  1584;  Sapho  and  Phao,  1584;  Endimion,  1591. 

6  Compare  Shakespeare's  Love's  Labor's  Lost  in  which  the  language  of  the 
royal  court  is  ridiculed  through  the  figure  of  Don  Adriano  de  Armado  and  the 
language  of  pedantry  through  the  character  of  Holofernes. 
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of  the  earlier  melodrama  appear  ridiculous.7  But  to  the  generations  following  our 
own,  certain  types  of  present  plays  accepted  as  convincing  illusion  by  playgoers  of 
today  will  appear  to  be  absurd  melodrama  and  extravaganza,  like  the  host  of  rac- 
keteer plays  which  came  upon  us  in  an  epidemic  during  the  days  of  the  Volstead 
law  enforcement.8 

Third,  it  is  likely  that  a  dramatist  will  handicap  his  plays  as  a  medium  of  expres- 
sion among  succeeding  generations  if  he  indulges  too  freely  in  deviations  from 
standard  speech,  namely:  colloquialisms,  localisms,  slang,  and  other  usages  that 
have  not  obtained  currency  in  accepted,  good  discourse.  An  example  can  be  found 
in  the  American  "flapper"  era  of  the  nineteen-twenties  when  new  slang  was  tre- 
mendously prolific  and  also  short-lived.  Plays  that  will  serve  as  illustrations 
through  their  reflection  of  spurious  growths  in  speech  are  those  about  ultra-smart 
society  or  crime.9 

These  three  negative  matters  all  tend  to  fix  a  date  to  a  play  beyond  which  it  is 
difficult  for  the  play  to  continue.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  three  positive  mat- 
ters which  can  give  a  play  the  strength  for  long  life,  to  wit:  (1)  motivation,  (2) 
poetry,  and  (3)  characterization. 

First,  let  us  analyze  the  use  of  motivation  in  a  play.  If  the  action  of  a  play  is  to 
continue  to  have  appeal,  it  must  be  propelled  by  fundamental  stimuli  like  love,  hate, 
revenge,  jealousy,  patriotism,  honor,  and  the  like.  Nor  can  the  dramatist  afford  to 
make  these  stimuli  or  motives  the  vehicles  for  any  complicated  social  code  peculiar 
to  his  own  time  or  to  a  small  set  of  people.  He  must  keep  them  unclouded  and 
direct  in  appeal  in  order  that  they  may  stand  forth  as  simple,  plain  motives  common 
to  men  of  all  eras.  For  example,  a  play  which  makes  honor  the  handmaiden  of  a 
narrow  social  conception  of  it  held  by  English  country  gentlemen  of  the  twentieth 
century  is  Loyalties  by  John  Galsworthy. 

Second,  a  play  must  belong  to  the  realm  of  that  spirit  which  is  poetry  if  it  is  to 
endure,  and  by  poetry  we  mean  beauty.  The  terms  are  interchangeable  for  our  pres- 
ent purpose  because  it  is  sensitivity  to  beauty  which  makes  poetry  possible.  Briefly, 
beauty  is  present  in  anything  which  is  the  most  nearly  perfect  representation  of  its 
kind.10  We  consider  that  a  perfect  specimen  is  the  greatest  of  anything.  Philo- 
sophically speaking,  we  say  that  nothing  but  the  divine  is  perfect.  Therefore,  that 
which  most  nearly  approaches  perfection  approaches  the  divine  or  the  absolute  of 
beauty. 

So  far  as  a  play  is  concerned,  a  dramatist  can  create  beauty  through  his  word 
magic  in  dialogue,  in  ideas,  in  action,  and  in  character  portrayal.  If  the  dramatis 
personae  are  discussing  the  idea  of  mercy,  let  us  say,  and  are  able  to  sum  up  the  idea 
of  mercy  for  us  better  than  any  other  set  of  characters  that  we  know  in  dramatic  lit- 
erature, then  the  dramatist  has  created  beautv  because  he  has  given  us  the  most 
nearly  perfect  representation  that  we  know  of  its  kind.    "The  quality  of  mercy" 


7  Augustin  Daly,  Under  the  Gaslight,  one  of  the  most  popular  melodramas 
written  in  English,  1867.  Also  Dion  Boucicault,  After  Dark,  revived  in  1928 
by  Christopher  Morley  at  Hoboken. 

8  Little  Caesar  is  a  representative,  racketeer  film-play. 

9  David  Gray  and  Avery  Hopwood,  The  Best  People,  1925;  Mark  Linder,  The 
Squealer,  1928;  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald,  The  Vegetable,  1929. 

10  See  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.Wotitre,  chapter  3,  for  a  lengthy  discussion  of 
beauty. 
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speech  which  Portia  gives  before  the  bar  of  justice  in  The  Ma-chant  of  Venice  is  an 
example  which  readily  comes  to  mind. 

Third,  the  dramatist  must  create  characters,  vital  men  and  women,  who  will  take 
their  places  in  popular  imagination,  and  live  on  from  generation  to  generation. 
When  our  memories  play  upon  the  dramas  and  novels  that  we  have  seen  and  read 
during  the  years  of  our  life,  we  remember  them  not  for  their  stories,  but  for  their 
people.  If  there  have  been  no  people  worthwhile,  we  retain  no  lasting  impression 
and  definite  impression  of  the  work.  Let  the  reader  try  the  experiment  of  attempt- 
ing to  remember  six  novels,  plays,  or  motion  pictures  which  received  his  attention 
last  year.  He  can  not  remember  the  plots  clearly,  it  is  likely.  Can  he  remember  any 
outstanding  character  portrayals? 

We  are  ready  now  to  turn  to  Shakespeare,  and  apply  these  three  negative  and 
three  positive  matters  to  the  Shakespearean  play. 

Negatively:  first,  Shakespeare's  plays  are  not  burdened  with  social  propaganda  of 
the  Elizabethan  age,  despite  the  fact  that  other  Elizabethan  playwrights  did  indulge 
particularly  in  political  allusions,  such  as  John  Lyly.  Second,  Shakespeare  as  a 
mature  artist  avoided  preoccupation  with  peculiar  social  mannerisms  of  his  own 
day.  Third,  his  language  has  survived  the  space  of  three  hundred  years  remark- 
ably well,  not  only  in  structure,  but  also  in  vocabulary. 

Positively:  first,  Shakespeare  is,  above  everything  else,  a  master  of  dramatic  effect, 
and  never  obscures  the  fundamental  passions  which  move  his  dramatis  personae. 
His  plays  are  great  studies  of  ambition,  love,  patriotism,  pride,  revenge,  or  ingrati- 
tude, all  of  them  passions  which  the  heart  recognizes  strongly  as  part  of  humanity. 
Neither  time,  place,  nor  special  code  obscures  them  as  Shakespeare  presents  them. 
Second,  Shakespeare  has  presented  beauty  in  scene  after  scene,  unforgettable  in 
our  memories:  the  balcony  scene  and  the  death  scene  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  the  speech 
of  Antony  to  the  Romans  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  and  the  soliloquy  of  Hamlet,  to 
mention  only  a  few  great  moments  in  the  plays.  Third,  Shakespeare  has  created 
more  great  character  portrayals  familiar  to  the  ages  than  any  other  author.  A  min- 
ute will  suffice  to  call  up  in  our  minds  Romeo,  Juliet,  Hamlet,  Othello,  Lear,  Corio- 
lanus,  Antony,  Cleopatra,  FalstafT,  Dogberry,  Shylock,  Katharina,  Petruchio, 
Macbeth,  Lady  Macbeth,  Richard  III,  and  Henry  V. 

What  Shakespeare  has  done  on  the  serious  side  of  life  he  has  done  also  on  the  com- 
ical. The  greatest  test  of  all  this  universal  appeal  lies  in  the  Lunts'  representation 
of  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  A  dramatist  who  can  be  appealingly  serious  after 
three  hundred  years  has  won  his  spurs  in  lasting  acclaim.  But  the  dramatist  who 
can  be  appealingly  funny  (through  his  own  original  language,  unaided)  after  three 
hundred  years  has  gone  the  limit.  Aristophanes  in  Lysistrata  and  Moliere  in  he 
Median  Mdgre  Lui  came  to  the  modern  theatre  through  the  most  clever  modern 
translation,  but  Shakespeare  speaks  for  himself.  And  so,  we  know  why  Shake- 
speare is  ubiquitous:  through  his  timeliness  and  universal  appeal.  Now  then,  all 
we  need  to  penetrate  is  the  mystery  of  his  genius.  And  that,  Dear  Brutus,  is  an- 
other story. 
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